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TO OPEN 


Merely raise the lever 
and push with thumb. 










TO RESEAL 
Replace cap on con- 
tainer and push lever 
down. 













TRE SEAL 


that distinguishes quality products 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Kork-N-Seal closures for bottles and cans are used 
by the world’s foremost manufacturers of products 
sold on the basis of quality instead of price. Packages 
so sealed cannot be imitated or duplicated by un- 
scrupulous competitors. No other seal in the world 
offers to consumers the convenience of removal and 
reseal of Kork-N-Seal. The advantages of Kork-N- 
Seal will have a deep appeal to manufacturers of 
high-grade products packed in cans or'bottles... 
and a far-reaching influence upon buyers of such prod- 
ucts. Write for complete information and samples. 


Kork-N-Seals may be applied quickly and economically 
~Q| by semi-automatic or automatic machines available at eq 
varying speeds to suit your production requirements 


WILLIAMS SEALING CORPORATION, Decatur, IIl. 


Branches in Chicago, New York, Boston and San Francisco 


The British Kork-N-Seal Agency, Ltd., London 
Williams 


KORK-N-SEAL 


CLOSURES FOR BOTTLES AND CANS 
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Paint Conventions Make a Busy Week 


The convention of the paint and varnish indus- 
try, which comprised the annual meetings of the 
three national associations, held in Detroit during 
the week of October 15, will be long remembered 
for the intense and sustained interest in the busi- 
ness sessions of the different groups and also for 


the feeling of goodwill and goodfeliowship that 
found expression at all times. The members of 
the Detroit Paint, Oil and Varnish Club, with 
their wives, offered a hospitality that has rarely 
been experienced in a convention and Dr. and 
Mrs. R. A. Plumb, chairman and hostess of the 
general convention committee, with their co-work- 
ers, directed and carried out a program of enter- 
tainment and service that received the unanimous 
and deserved commendation of their guests. 

There was but one unhappy note in the proceed- 
ings of the week, occasioned by the absence of 
the presiednt of the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association, James B. Keister, who was de- 
tained at his home in San Francisco on account of 
illness. “Sunny Jim,” as he was affectionately 
referred to by his friends and associates, tele- 
graphed the convention his great regret that he 
would be compelled to remain away from- the 
meetings, and also told of his happiness that had 
come a year ago when he was chosen the leader of 
the national association at the meeting held in 
Atlantic City. General Manager George V. Hor- 
gan, Treasurer Charles J. Roh, and the several 
vice-presidents occupied the chair at the various 
sessions of the N. P. 0. & V. A. 

The attendance was large, 878 being registered 
for the convention of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association. More than 200 attended the 
business sessions of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, held on Monday 
and Tuesday, and more than 100 were registered 
at the annual meeting of the Federation of Paint 
and Varnish Production Clubs, many of the two 
latter groups being unable to remain for the 
meetings of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association held Wednesday evening, Thursday 
and Friday. 

One of the outstanding announcements of the 
week was that of the proposal that the industry 
should acquire and remodel the Institute of Scien- 
tific Research, owned and directed by Harry A. 
Gardner, to be hereafter known as the Norris B. 
Gregg Memorial. This plan was originated by 
Charles J. Roh, active in the work of the educa- 
tional bureau, and a long-time friend of the late 
founder of the bureau. The suggestion received 
the immediate and whole-hearted support of the 
various organizations to which it was presented. 
An appeal to the entire industry will be made at 


Charles Jean Caspar, the new president of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, is Central 
manager for the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. He has been connected with the com- 
pany since July 1, 1901. 

Mr. Caspar was born in New York in 1869, the son 
of Jean Charles and Catherine Caspar. When he was 
about ten years old the family moved to Denver, 
and there he attended the common and high schools. 
The death of his father obliged him to seek employ- 
ment while yet of high school age, and he got a job 
with the Halleck Company, jobber of paints and glass, 
Denver. He soon was put in charge of the company’s 
retail department, and later he traveled for it, selling 
paints, oils, and glass in the mining towns of Colorado 
and aliung the stagecoach lines in New Mexico, Wyo- 
ming, and Utah. The company was later incorporated 
as the Halleck Paint, Oil & Glass Company, and Mr. 
Caspar became its secretary and sales manager. 

In 1897, Mr. Caspar became manager for the Arm- 
strong-McKelvy Lead & Oil Company, Pittsburgh, 
and held that posit‘on at the time the company was 
purchased by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
tour years later. 

Mr. Caspar has been one of the most active workers 









once, and it is expected that the amount needed, 
$125,000, will be over-subscribed. 


Among the important decisions made was the 
hearty endorsement of save the surface sales 
training courses, presented to the convention by 
Horace S. Felton, chairman of the committee hav- 
ing this subject in charge. David Rosenblum, 
president of the Business Training Corporation, 
New York, presented the plan in detail. The 
courses of study provide for the education of the 
sales forces, representing the manufacturers, the 
retailers and jobbers, and also the master painter. 
A series of text books is in course of preparation 
for each group and their distribution will begin 
soon. 

Another decision was the approval of the 
plan of having the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, and the Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, meet during 
the same week. Previous to the Detroit meetings 
there had been much sentiment expressed favor- 
ing the separation of these three meetings in time 
and place. The large success of the meetings just 
held reversed this sentiment, and it was unami- 
mously determined to continue as at present. A 
further recommendation was approved, favoring a 
joint session of the National Patnt, Oil and Var- 
nish Association and the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, at which the 
reports on flax development, legisiation and traffic 
will be heard. This will do away with the dupli- 





Charles J. Caspar 
The New President 


in the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
His election to the presidency gives him about the 
only oftice in the association which he has not filled. 
He has also represented the association in the Cham- 
ber of Commerce in the United States and has been 
chairman of its important committees on a number 
of occasions. His work at the head of the member- 
ship committee and the clean up and paint up com- 
mittee has been particularly outstanding. His success 


cation of their reading that exists at the present 
time. 

The constitution and by-laws of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association were amended 
to provide that the annual dues of members be 
increased from $15 to $20. This was deemed nec- 
essary because of the increasing costs of the asso- 
ciation’s services and to relieve the affiliated paint 
clubs from the necessity of subscribing for sus- 
taining memberships. Under the plan adopted, in- 
dividual members of individual concerns in the 
industry may be asked to take sustaining member- 
ships, but no appeals will be made to the paint 
clubs. 

Another decision that was the approval of the 
establishment of a vocational educational bureau 
in an effort to bring more trained men into the 
painting and decorating industry. This plan pro- 
poses a budget of $37,500, which will be financed 
by the manufacturers of paint and varnisn, tne 
manufacturers and wholesalers of wallpaper, the 
International Society of Master Painters and Deco- 
rators, Inc., and a group representing wholesalers, 
retailers and salesmen. The plan was referred 
to the educational bureau for its investigation 
and action, the plan of financing the manufac- 
turers’ part of the contribution to be determined 
by this body. William Paris, Toronto, vice-presi- 
dent of the international society and its dele- 
gate to the convention, expressed his appreciation 
of the co-operation of the manufacturers. 


The American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association pledged its members to make 
regular reports to the Bureau of the Census of the 
Department of Commerce in order that the statis- 
tical information service for the paint and varnish 
industry might be continued. The failure of many 
manufacturers to make these returns to the bureau 
had brought the announcement that this service 
might be discontinued. 

The growing value to the industry of the two 
principal promotional activities, the National Save 
the Surface Campaign, reports for which were 
presented under the direction of A. D. Graves, 
chairman, and the National Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign, reported for by Charles J. Caspar, 
chairman, was stressed in both conventions. Large 
expansion in each of these campaigns was out- 
lined. 

Several instructive and inspiring addresses were 
delivered by prominent men during the week. 
Prof. J. Lindley Palmer, of the University of Chi- 
cago, spoke before the convention of the Ameri- 
can Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion on the subject of “Chain Stores.” He predicted 


(Continued on page 74) 


in these, as in other undertakings, has been but the 
natural result of hard, intelligent work. Mr. Caspar 
has also been president of the Pittsburgh Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club, serving two terms. 3 : 

Mr. Caspar has always had an intense interest in 
“things that grow.” This trait has led him into horti- 
culture, and he is president of the Corona Orchard 
Company, Hancock, Md. His interest in its 18,000 
apple trees amounts almost to a personal attachment. 

In addition to his official services in associations 1n 
the paint and varnish industry, Mr. Caspar has taken 
an active part in the affairs of other organizations. 
He has held several offices in the Union Club, Pitts- 
burgh, including the presidency, and he is a vice- 
president of the Keystone Athletic Club of that city. 
He is an angler, and he plays golf and handball. 
He ‘s a member of the Third United Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, and a Mason, ; 

Mr. Caspar and Miss Hattie D,. Page were married 
in 1889 in Denver. They have two sons, John P., a 
graduate of Cornell University, who supervises his 
father’s horticultural interests, and Charles J., jr.. 
who is a student at Colgate University. The family 
home is at 1537 Denn‘ston avenue, Pittsburgh. There 
is also a summer home on Lake Erie, 
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Dutch Boy Products 


W hite-Lead Red-Lead 
Flatting Oil Linseed Oil 
Babbitt Metals Solder 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York, 111 Broadway; Boston, 800 Albany St.; Buffalo, 116 Oak St.; Chicago, 
900 West 18th St.; Cincinnati, 659 Freeman Ave.; Cleveland, 820 West Superior 
Ave.; St. Louis, 722 Chestnut St.; San Francisco, 235 Montgomery St.; Pittsburgh, 
National Lead & Oil Co. of Pa., 316 Fourth Ave.; Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & 
Bros. Co., 437 Chestnut St. 











IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


: Proceedings of the 


National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 


October 30, 1928 


Forty-first Annual Convention 
Detroit, Michigan, October 17 to 19, 1928 


Wednesday, October 17, 1928 
Opening Session: Wednesday Evening 


(The opening session of the forty-first annual convention of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association was held in the grand ballroom of the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel, Detroit, Wednesday evening, October 17. In the enforced absence of the 
president, James B. Keister, on account of illness, George V. Horgan, the general 
manager, presided.) 

Chairman Horgan:—We will ask Mr. Harrison, director of the University of 
Michigan Glee Club, to lead us in singing the first and last verse of “America.” — 

(Singing of America” followed.) 

Chairman Horgan:—Dr. Merton S. Rice will give the invocation. 

Dr. Rice:—Our blessed Father in Heaven, we pause a moment in the beginning 
of th.s, our convention, to recognize Thee over us and over the task of life. We 
are very grateful for an opportunity to work in a great world like th's and to work 
in an age like this and to have an opportunity of putting our hands vitally in the 
great business of the world. 


We pray for the business of the world. We pray for business men, for men 
who mould the convictions of the great work of the world. We beseech Thee, 
for Christ’s sake, that every man who mixes his hand in the task of the world 
shall realize the responsibility of that privilege. 

Give Thy richest presence and Thy richest approval to the plans of this great 
organization, and cut from here may there flow influence for righteousness that 


shall permeate not only our country, not only our day, but this whole round world 
n all the days because men have seen what is the truth in business. For Christ’s 
sake. Amen. 


Message from President Keister 


Chairman Horgan :—In the forty-one years of existence of this great association 
of ours it has to its credit a record of achievement and the setting of many prece- 
dents. Tonight we establish another precedent, and I regret to say it depresses me 
to think of that precedent. It is that we are obliged to open our annual convention 
minus the presence of our beloved president and leader. 

It is known to most of you, I believe, that illness of a character which we all 
hope and believe is but temporary, has made it imposs*ble for Mr. Keister 
side over this convention. Today I received from him a message which 
to you :— 


to pre- 
I will read 


To my Friends and Members of the Na- men and women tonight at our annual 


tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- convention is living proof that you have 
tion :— recognized and adopted the better way 
When Vice-President Frayzer sounds @#nd have resolved to dedicate your time 
the gavel opening the forty-first conven- and talents to seeing that the great ob- 
tion or our beloved association on Thurs- JectS of our association are realized. 
When one walks as a friend, he meets a 


friend, and friendliness is the one in- 
dispensable ingredient in human contact 
and action which makes possible the es- 
tablishment of the Master's gospel :— 
Peace on earth, good will among men. 
May that object be the governing in- 


spiration of everyone present at con- 


vention.—J. LB. Keister. 


our 


Charles J. 
Plate Glass 
Pa. 


Canada 


Toronto, Ont. 





James B. Keister 
BE. iF. 


day morning, I shall not be present in 
the flesh, but my spirit will have winged 


its way to you, and I shall envision the 

friendly eyes and serious, earnest faces Southern Zone 
of the many men and women present, . . : ° > 
gathered together in a great pilgrimage, F, I. Cooledge, ot J ' §. 
each bringing some treasure of mind or Sons, Atlanta. Ga. 


experience to be dedicated a loving sacri- 
fice on the altar of our common good. 
Many of these faces have become very | 
dear to me during the passing years, and W.F 
their friendship is counted among life’s . . 
priceless riches. ; 

While my heart will be heavy with sad- 
ness that I am denied the joy of physical 
presence, I shall be inspired and made 
happy in dwelling upon the memory of the 
fine, sympathetic co-operation that has : 
been extended to me throughout my year | ee i. 
as your president by many of you, par- 
ticularly by the men who are to assume 


Paint 
Utah. 


Company, 


the role of chairmen at the various ses- 

sions throughout the convention, thus New Members of 

bridging the gap which would otherwise + : 4 

have occurred through my inability to | 

carry on. That has been the —~ great Committee 

outstanding compensation of the year _ _ rs a ° eras o S 
and will remain with me- one of life’s James B. Keister, of the National Lead 
happiest experiences. We have ‘come Company of California, San Fran- 
thus far through the unselfish co-opera- - 


tion and devotion of many men who vis- cisco, one-yeal term. 
joned a better day when even competitors 
might, through the friendly ccunsel, 
operation and good will engendered ‘n our 

great association displace the old order of |! 


Edward J. Cornish, ot 
Lead Company, New 


co- 


force and conflict and build a more en- | year term. 
during and happy order. | 

Force and conflict have ever been the H 
parent of disaster. The presence of you be 





President 
Caspar, of the Pittsburgh 
Company, 


Vice-Presidents 
| A. W. Poole, of Stewart & Wood, Ltd., 


Central Zone 
G. M. Breinig, of the Waggener Paint 
Company, Kansas City, Mo. 
Eastern Zone 
Lynch, of Starkweather & Wil- 
liams, Providence, R. I. 


Western Zone 


Bennett, of the Bennett Glass & 
Salt 


Treasurer 


J. Roh, of the Murphy 
Company, Newark, N. J. 


the 


am now 


Club, 


Chairman Horgan :—I 
Detroit Paint, Oil and Varnish 
word of greeting to you. 


Welcome to Detroit 


Dr. R. A. Plumb:—Graven deeply in 
the granite monument erected to the elder 


Mayo in Rochester are these words, “A 
man of hope, with a _ forward-looking 
mind.” I might apply this sentiment to 


months 
looking 


for several 
hopeful and 
forward to this occasion. There is a tre- 
mendous lure in the unattained, There 
great fascination in the achievement 
yet to be. And now that 
we have the compensation for 
the satisfaction of greeting 
our friend- 


Detroit 
we 


our club, as 


past have been 


is a 
that is 


here, 


you 
are 
our efforts in 
you and extending hands of 
ship. 

As I mentioned to our committees on 
two or three occasions, the compensation 
for all this work will be the delight we 
have when we you all in Detroit. I 
reminded them of that very dainty little 
bedtime story, simple but expressive, of 
how the birds obtained their wings. 

The fairy was seeking some animal to 


See 


carry the burdens. The lion was askea, breast : 

: Sze . . at . And silence would be more expressive far 
but he was too big, he was too busy, Than glowing thoughts best half 
he was the king of the forest, he did expressed. 
not have the time. The rabbit was asked, y,; humbly would I strive to bid each 
but he was fleet and could hardly take The welcome we, your hosts, would have you 
any ballast that would reduce his speed. feel, , . 

‘ S 7 A welcome which we trust the coming days 
And finally, one after another, they all will far more fully and tangibly reveal. 
rejected the request of the fairy to as- So for tonight but let me add the word, 

‘ e J s Sincerely spoken and warmly true, 
sume the burden until they looked at ‘at ali we have within our gates, 
the wee little birds along on the ground. Belongs to you, dear friends, belongs to you. 
Chairman Horgan :-—Obviously, it will be necessary to make one change in our 


program; that is, the 
and Mrs. Keister will ‘be 
Glee Ciub entertains us 


arranged 
President 
Michigan 


going to 
your hosts during this convention, to say a 


reception 
omitted. 
with a 


ask Dr. Plumb, 


They said. ‘‘We are 
we are 
So the 
on the 
burdens 


fairy 
little birds, 
seemed to 


further and then 


the president of the 


weak, but we 
started 


placing the 
and soon those little 
sprouting 


start in 
wings, and the birds began to hop a little 


a little further 


and 


small, we are modest, 
are glad to try.” 
burden 


a 


little higher, until finally those very bur- 
dens grew into wings that permitted the 


birds to soar in tl 
azure sky. 

I think 
tonight. What was a 


that is just 


1e adventure 
the way 
burden 


of 


the 


feel 


now becomes 


a tremendous joy as we have the great 


pleasure of greeting you tonight. 


Let me just sum 


Oh, friends of ours, 
you such, 
Who come from every 


To meet with us that 
That all may 
stand, 
What words or 
The depth of 

we feel 
At seeing you 
Distinguished 
For words are weak 


To speak the thoughts 


which had been 
Therefore, 
concert program, 


up 
and 


section 
all may 
better strive 


phrases 
happiness 


gathered 
leaders of 
and 


r 


this 


the 


and 


and 


futile 


meeting 


express 
gladness 


our guest, 

a common weal, 
things 
deep down within 


planned in 
afte 


sentiment 
our welcome in a couple of i.nes:— 
delight to 


better 
better 


of 


eall 


of the land 
serve, 
under- 


that 


indeed 


the 


honor of 


University of 


will 


stand 


adjourned, and within half an hour, perhaps, this room will be cleared for dancing. 


pleasure to turn the 
Michigan Glee Club. 


It is now my 
the University of 


balance of 


(Entertainment by the glee club followed.) 


The New Official Family 


the evening's 


program 


New Members of Board of 


Pittsburgh, 





Atlanta—J. 


Baltimore—I 
line 
Central 


° Denver. 


F. M. 
New 


Cooledge & 3 
New 


Lake City, 


eon 5. 

Brothers. 
New 
lins, of the 
pany, Syracuse. 

Colorado—W. R. 


McMurtry Manufacturing Company, 


Orleans—D. J. 
Marine Paint & Varnish Company. 
York—H. S. 

Kasebier-Chatfield Shellac Company. 
Oakland—M. 

nard & Co., Berkeley. 
Pensacola—W. L. 


Directors 


Representing Afhliated Clubs 


Pitts- 


Ingram, of the 


Hanline, « 


York—W illiam 


burgh Plate Glass Company. 


rf 


Han- 


Col- 


F. P. Collins Paint Com- 


McFarland, 


Devlin, 


Chatfield, 


of 


of 


the 


Los Angeles—F. M. Brininstool, of the 
srininstool Company. 


the 


the 


I. Bernard, of M. I. Ber- 


Hardware Company. 


Pittsburgh—. 
pervious Varnish Company. 
Puget Sound—R. M. Thompson, of the 
Thompson Manufacturing Company, 


Varnish 


Executive Seattle. 


St. Louis 


San 


National 
York, three- 


son-Lindsley 


A. 


Crandall, 


of 
aint Company. 


Ray, of the Ray 


Daum, of the Im- 


C. M. Forline, of the Eber- 
aint Company. 
Diego—Fred 
Crandall-Crockett 


the 


Representing Individual Members 
George L. O’Brien, of the O’Brien Var- 
nish Company, South Bend, Ind. 


over 


to 
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Paint for houses, autos, ships; 
powder for guns, insects, faces, 
even in these two classifica- 
tions there is a tremendous 
range of products packed in 
metal. 
Paint, varnish, lacquer; insecti- 
cides, drugs and other chemi- 
cals — usually need the 
protection of a metal container. 


That’s ABC stuff, of course. 


The next question is, what 
kind of containers? 


If there is any doubt in your 


Paint and [Rowidler 
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mind—if you have a new pro- 
duct to package and market — 
if you want to put new; sales 
life into an old one — why not 
put the question up to the 
Canco organization P 


Canco experience is a great 
reservoir to draw on. Canco 
facilities for designing, decora- 
ting and making superior 
containers are at your service. 
Just ask for a Canco represen- 
tative to call. He'll be prompt 
— and useful. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


CONTAINERS OF TIN PLATE - BLACK 1 





METAL SIGNS AND 


New York 


(ea 


Chicago 


RON — GALVANIZED IRON — FIBRE 
DISPLAY FIXTURES 


Ss 





San Francisco 

















Thursday, 


October 18 


First Business Session: Thursday Forenoon 


(The first business session was opened 


at 9:50 a. m., October 18.) 
General 


quest of our president, Mr. Keister, the 
various vice-presidents of the different 
zones will preside at the sessions today 


and tomorrow. Vice-President P. C. Fray- 
ser, of the Central zone, will preside at 
this morning's session. 

Chairman Frayser:—I assure you that 
I am deeply grateful for this honor and 
will ask your patience and endurance in 
bearing with us through our inexperience 
in trying to conduct the sessions of your 
convention in a satisfactory manner. I 





Reception of V 
Paint Distributors 


EK. P. Lynch :—When I sat in the meet- 
ing in this room the other day and heard 
Professor Palmer’s address, I began to 
feel that my remarks here today would 
be in the nature of a swan song. I had 
some depressing moments, but as I have 
had time to think it over and have heard 
some of the hopeful remarks of some of 
my friends since then, I have been re- 
minded that as far as the distributors are 


concerned we were not unlike a friend of 
mine in the old days. His name was 
Johnny O’Connor, and he worked in the 
print shop. He went home on a Saturday 
and had his pay envelope with him. He 
stopped at certain places on the way 


home. When he got to the house he hand- 


ed his wife his envelope. 

His wife took the envelope and looked 
at the money that was in it. She was 
rather disgusted and said, “Logically, I 


” 


throw this in your trace. 
not practically.” 
that perhaps the 
for awhile yet. 


should 
Johnny said, ‘Yes, but 
So, I have a feeling 
distributors will continue 





E. P. Lynch 


Representing the National Association 


of Paint Distributors, we bring you our 
greetings and acknowledge the welcome 
you give us. A little later, Mr. Halpin, 
of the distributors’ committee, will re- 
port to you what we are doing, what we 


have done, and what we propose to do. 
It would indicate that those of us whose 


function is restricted to the labors of 
distribution are not unmindful that our 
problem is a serious one, but it also in- 
dicates that we are determined to ap- 
proach our problems, armed with such 
facts as enlightened and scientific re- 
search will bring to light 

The research that has been done by 


Harvard University for us, and which we 
prepese to do through the governmental 
agencies woule not have heen possible 
had it not been for our National Asso- 
eiation of Paint Distributors, naturally 
so, for without the association we would 
not get acquainted. 

Acquaintance promotes 
dence. Mutual confidence 
operation. Co-operation achieves results, 
This is the natural trend, and it illu- 
strates to us the importance of such con- 
ventions as these, for it is under condi- 
ticns such as obtained at these conventions 
that we forge the first link in the chain, 
acquaintance. From that, confidence is 
achievea. 

I would like to emphasize the fact that 
the work that we have done as distrib- 
utors has been done in a spirit of wide 
co-operation. We are not limiting our 
work in research to our members. We 
are broadcasting our results as widely as 
it is possible to do so in the industry. We 
are getting some answers to the ques- 
tions that we have been asking. Some of 
the answers indicate that the distributor 
must be more efficient. They indicate cer- 
tain changes in the merchandising meth- 
ods and stock control and budget control. 

But, fortunately, these answers indi- 
eate that our sphere is economically 
sound. We are not beavers in the chan- 
ne's of distribution. That being so, we 
look forward to many years association 
with the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association through years of co-operation 
with them, for we appreciate your co- 
operation and reciprocate the good will 
we have received. 

Chairman Frayser:—Thank you 
much, Mr. Lynch, I am sure the 
gathering appreciates your remarks. 

Our next order of business is the re- 
ception of delegates from the National 
Society of Master Painters and Dec- 
orators. 

General 
national Society 


mutual confi- 
suggests co- 


very 
entire 


The 
Painters 


Inter- 
and 





Manager Horgan: 
of Master 


Manager Horgan:—At the re- 


am sure that we are all very, very sorry 


and _ deplore _the fact very much that 
President Keister’s temporary disability 
has prevented his being with us this 


morning, and while it is a disappointment 
to all of us, I am quite sure that our own 
disappointment pales into insignificance 


when Jim Keister’s disappointment is 
considered. 

We will proceed with our reeular pro- 
gram. Our first order of business is the 
reception of delegations from other units 
of the industry, the first being the Na- 
tional Association of Paint Distributors. 
The president of this body is E. P. Lynch. 

6. tee 
isiting Delegates 
Decorators is represented at this conven- 


tion by E. J. Bush, Frank M. Schulz, 
William Paris, and Charles H. Fowler. 
We would be glad to hear from any of 
the gentlemen from that delegation who 
are present. 


Master Painters and Decorators 


William Paris:—It is with some trepi- 
dation that I stand before you this morn- 


ing, filing as I do the position that has 
been so long acceptedly filled by one of 
nature’s noblemen, who has passed on. 
I refer to John Dewar, who was well 


known to you all, a man of sterling ability 
and marvelous integrity, a man beloved 
by all of you as well as ourselves, a man 
who is already missed and will be very 
much more missed as time goes on. ~ 

I say, I stand with some trepidation in 
his place this morning. He has repre- 
sented our international society for many 
years before you, and represented it very 
ably. . 

We mourn his passing and hope that 
his business may be continued, as it shows 
great promise of being continued, by his 
very excellent son. is 

I appear before 


you_ representing the 


International Society of Master Painters 
and Decorators, Inc. I am advised by 
the secretary that I must not omit that 
word, “incorporated,” because we have 


taken that very important step of recent 
date. 


is notice, gentlemen, that your conven- 
tion is the forty-first. In February next, 
we shall be holding our forty-fifth con- 


vention, so that makes us just a few years 
older than you. 

That brings up a train of thought that 
mizht be interesting. If the master paint- 
ers, who are a minor part, in a sense, of 
the saw fit to organize four 


industry, 





P. C. Frayser 


Central Zone Vice President 


years befor> you did, then they had a 
broader vision, may I say, than the manu- 
facturers. 

We appreciate 
tunity of coming before you 
is only another evidence of 
struck by the former speaker, that of 
co-operation. We do appreciate the co- 
operation we receive from you gentlemen, 


the oppor- 
because it 
the note 


very much 





I see a number of faces in the room 
which are familiar to me—not all the 
names am I fully acquainted with—but 
it does show that many of you do at- 
tend our international conventions, and 
I believe you do so not because you 
want a good time but because you can 
get better acquainted by rubbing shoul- 
ders with the men who apply your ma- 
terial. 

It is not a far statement to say that 
unless you have skilled application of 
material, you fellows won’t exist very 
long. That may sound rather a boasting 
remark, but is not meant so in any sense 
of the word. 

As a society, we stand more or less, 


rather more than less, for education, and 


we appreciate the education that contact 


with you gives us to such an extent that 
we are only too eager to get closer to 
you in your problems and have you come 
closer to us to help us out in our prob- 
lems. 

I wonder how many of you gentlemen 
will be with us in Buffalo in February. 
I hope all of you will come, because we 
hope to have the largest convention in 
our history. Work is proceeding along 
constructive lines for that convention, and 
we are quite convinced at this time that 
the Buffalo convention will be the best 
in our history, that , the forty-fifth 
convention. 

In the past 
striving for a 


is 


been 
inde- 


have 
of 


three 
greater 


years we 
measure 
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pendence. We don’t like to be taeging 
along behind you progressive men. I be- 
lieve we are succeeding in getting a great- 
er independence. We want to stand on uor 
own feet and produce the job just as you 
would like it done. 

Your literature sometimes tells us how 
a job will look after it is finished. It 
does not always look quite like that 
Therefore, we are trying to educate our 
men in the skill of application which is 
very necessary for the finished job. 

At this time, due to conditions, we are 
suffering from a lack of mechanics, and 
a greater effort is being put forward this 


year to produce, or to set in operation, 
the machinery for producing better me- 
chanics and more of them. A large fund 


Unfortunately it is vol- 
it has the promise of 


is being created. 
untary, and yet 





I say unfortunately because, coming 


as I do from Canada, we are not quite 
in that position. We have a government 
which says, “You must have apprentices, 
and you have to pay for them whether 
you want them or not.” 

We are in a situation that is rather 
unique. We are now working on the gov- 
ernment scheme, this act of Parliament 
which says that we must have and shall 
have apprentices, and I am very inter- 
ested to see how it is going to turn out. 


It is now a matter of law, and there isn’t 
any comeback to it at all. We simply 
have to go ahead with the proposition of 
producing apprentices as fast as we can. 

Therefore, I say that the voluntary 
effort on the part of the international so- 
ciety is ihe only thing that could take 
place in this great country, and it shows 
great promise of success. I feel that the 
men behind it are the right kind of men 
who will put this thing over, and before 
very long results will be seen, and it will 
give us the quality of mechanics that will 
make your material look as good as it 
can. 

I think that is about all that I can 
Say at this time other than to express to 
you our sincere appreciation of your in- 
vitation to be with you today at this con- 
vention. We hope by contact with you 
to take back to our own association 
something worth while. The future of the 
industry, gentlemen, is in your hands and 
in our hands, and unless we co-operate 
we shall fall by the way. 

May I be pardoned for a Ettle political 
reference? I may perhaps do this since I 
am not personally interested in your politi- 
cal situation. 

I have a brother who, among 
things, is a minister of the gospel. 
not know how that happened, but 
know there is always a black sheep in 
every family, and for some reason vor 
other he decided that the proper place to 








other 
I do 


you 


live in was in the United States. I am 
not suggesting at all that there is greater 
need for salvation in the United States 
than in Canada, but he has been living 
in the State of New York for a number 
of years. I had the pleasure of seeing 


him for the first time since his residence 


Chairman Frayser:—Thank you, very much, Mr. Paris. I 


present enjoyed your splendid remarks. 


memorial committee has paid tribute to Mr. Dewar's passing. 


report. 


Mr. Lindsay, vice-president of the Eastern zone, will you kindly come up to 


platform. 


Our next order of business is one in which I am sure all of our local clubs 
We are very glad, indeed, to see 


very splendidly interested. 
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in the United States, about two or three 
weeks ago. Of course, we discussed the 
political situation. 


Beyond expressing an opinion or a de- 
sire for victory for culture, he said, 
“at not matter who is elected to the 
posit-on of President. The business men 
of the United States wll see that every- 
thing goes along satisfactorily.” 


a 
does 


4 


- 





William Paris 


Gentlemen, he meant you just as much 
as he meant Wall Street. I feel sure that 
the bus.ness of painting and decorating 
and the business of manufacturing paint 
and varnish will go forward because of 
the level-headed common sense that you 
gentlemen possess. I say that evidence 
of that level-headedness and common 
sense is shown by your presence here to- 
day. If you weren't level-headed and 
didn’t have that natural common sense 
you would stay away from these won- 
derfully educational conventions. 

I thank you, gentlemen, fer having 
listened to me long. I appreciate be- 
ing before you. I hope it won't be the 
last time. I extend to you a very cordial 
invitation to visit us in Buffalo in Febru- 
ary cof next year. I thank you. 


so 


am sure every one 
to tell you that the 
That appears in our 


the 


Also, I am happly 


are 


such a representative 


Riles i005 < kc oepwseeeee 2 
Serer 1 
DETAWOUMOD wc cccsencus 2 

0 





Minneapolis-St. 

General Manager Horgan:—Many of 

these clubs are represented by delegates, 
although they are not all in the room. 





ER < xe ah 0 0.44 0060600 06d ee 0 
PROEE, ech esowes wdc nes ean 0 
New England ........ccc.ees 4 
BUGW ROEM ccccssnecctnsanane 32 
General Manager Horgan:—I think it 
is due the New York club to say that, 


at the September meeting of the club, the 
president, Mr. Morpeth, pledged the de- 
livery of the entire delegation at every 
business session of this convention, and 
when you can get Hugh Pearson in here 
at nine-twenty-five in the morning, five 
minutes before the appointed time, I think 
Bill Morpeth has done a wonderful job. 


Oakland 

Pensacola 
Philadelphia 
PRRRMINIEEE. cece scccapescentaus 


audience. The next order of business is our roll call. 
Roll Call 
General Manager Horgan:—The roll 
call will be by clubs. We will call the 
name of the club and will ask the dele- 
gates to please stand. This does not in- 
clude the alternates. This is the roll call 
of the regular delegates and those who 
are acting for delegates: 
Atlanta eeveces 2 
Baltimore 2 
DD 26s 8¢ eee 5000666 3 
Central New 0 
Ce te week e eb ad ee bere 6 04 10 
CRIME cece teccncccpececes 3 
Cleveland 3 
Colorado 1 
EE “nO b46.64.40 0.000 0.0 ba 1 
Dallas 0 
Dayton 1 
DEE. 96 6.65:6.40:5:0- ca RR ROH EO EO 5 
General Manager Horgan:—I think in 
justice to the Detroit club it should be 
stated that these men, many of whom 
are delegates, have been on the job get- 
ting ready to handle this convention for 


almost a year, and I don’t think many of 
them have been to bed this week, at all, 
and the fact that they are not represented 


one hundred percent as delegates” really 
“don’t mean nothin’.”’ 
SOO CEOS cadcad casas eo ame 4 


Horgan :—I would 
representation from 
this convention this 


Manager 
like to say that the 
the Pacific coast at 
year is the largest representation that 
we have ever had, which I think is just 
another evidence of the appreciation that 
Mr. Keister’s associates out on the coast 
have for him and his administration. We 
have twelve people here from the Pacific 
coast at this convention. 

Indianapolis 

Kansas City. 

Los Angeles 


General 





Chairman Frayser:—That completes 


our roll 


Portland, Ore. 
Puget Sound 
Richmond 
Rochester 
St. Louis 
San Diego 
Savannah 
Toledo 
Toronto 
Utah 
General Manager Horgan :—If there are 
any delegates present who have been 
omitted from this list or any representa- 
tives from our individual membership 
class in cities where there are no paint 
clubs, we would be very glad to acknowl- 
edge their attendance. 
(Mr. J. E. Lockwood, of Wilmington, 
Del., responded.) 





call, and we are all very much 


pleased indeed that the clubs have made such a splendid showing. 
Our next order of business is the president’s address, which, of course, will 


have to be omitted at this time for obvious reasons. 


Mr. Horgan delivered a message 


last night at the opening meeting expressing the president’s regret and conveying 


his good wishes. 


Just at this time may I express the wish and hope that your splendid atten- 


will not be 
I am sure it 


dance at the opening session 
be graced by your presence. 
Henry L. Calman:—I would 


your 


like to ask, 


last attendance. Let each meeting 
will be very helpful. 
in regard to your reference to the 


president’s address, have any steps been taken to express to the president by tele- 
gram, on behalf of this convention, the sentiment of regret that we feel at his en- 


torced absence? 


Chairman Frayser:—That matter was taken up at the meeting of the board 


of directors, and a telegram was sent. 
Mr. Calman: 





I think there should be an expression of sentiment on the part 


of the membership as well, and I move accordingly. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. Cheesman, put to a vote, and carried.) 

General Manager Horgan :—I would like to say in that connection that, in addi- 
tion to these telegrams which have been ordered sent to Mr. Keister by the con- 
vention, I have been in daily communication with Mr. Keister since my arrival in 
Detroit last Thursday, so that he has had some word from me every day, and I 
know that a great many of his personal friends here have also wired him. 

Chairman Frayser:—Our next order of business is the report of our general 


manager. 
(George 
association: ) 


Wa 


Horgan presented the following report as general manager of the 
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Report of the General Manager 


With this convention our great asso- 
ciation completes forty-one years of active 
and constructive accomplishment, 

Recently it was my privilege to hear 
an address before another trade associa- 
tion by a banker from the metropolitan 
district. I was impressed with his com- 
ment that the time has arrived when a 
business man’s membership in trade 
associations is an important factor in his 
banker's judgment of his credit rating. 
He cited three reasons for this :— 

1. Trade  associatio 
measure of character, because ie oy 


member’s abilit 
others. ¥ to get 


2. Trade association 


measure of intelligence of 
ness methods, 


is a 
it shows the 
along well with 


membership is a 
the member's busi- 
because he is trying to elimi- 


nate competitive waste ; 

} : B s and to use co-opera- 
— - an economical promotion weapon’ 

3. rade association membership is a 
noe _ the Soundness of the industry 
bility, ete “ee something for the sta- 

y. ciency and economy oti 
and distribution. 7, 


In conclusion he said: gy 
) s said :—‘These 
oo why as a banker I believe that 
1e need of the Nation is better, stronger, 
more active, more intelligent, more public- 
ans Se associations. Only through 
an there be better iness 
and better business.” ee 
Your executive committe 
1 a e has held four 
meetings during the year:—One at At- 
iantic City, one in New York, December 
1; one in ¢ hicago, June 15; and the pres- 
ent meeting in Detroit. 


are the 


Illness of President 


Due to illness which attacked 
president early in the year, it has not 
been possible for him to carry on the 
incidental work of his office in the com- 
plete manner which he had planned and 
hoped for. It is very gratifying, however, 
—and in making this comment I know I 
am voicing the feeling of our president 
to report that several of our association 
vice-presidents and former presidents have 
cheerfully and promptly stepped into the 
breach and represented the president at 
Various paint club meetings, zone con- 
ventions, etc. Among the “pinch hitters” 
who have served the industry so ably in 
this respect are Vice-Presidents Bradley 
Frayser, Booker, and Lindsay; former 
Presidents Robinette, Figgis, and Trigg 


Southern Zone Meeting 


The Southern zone conference in Savan- 
nah, Georgia, March 27 and 28, proved 
intresting and apparently developed a bet- 
ter understanding and appreciation of our 
associational work. The attendance was 
not large, but a carefully prepared pro- 
gram Was carried out and some very de- 
oo a resulted in the accounts 
e conference which <¢ ared i é 

tb “wine appeared in the 
The Birmingham, Alabama, Paint Club 
have invited the conference to that city 
next winter, and your general manager 
would appreciate suggestions as to the 
desirability of continuing these district 
meetings. There is quite a general apathy 
In the South with regard to associational 
work, and when these zone conferences 
were inaugurated four or five years ago 
it was with the expectation that out of 
them would come a better understanding 
on the part of the Southern trade as to 
the value of associational work and the 
benefits accruing to the individual from 
participation therein, 


Paint Clubs Visited 


During the year the f ri 

yez ollowing paint 
clubs have been visited by the qnocative 
officers of the association :— 


your 


Atlanta New Eng]! 
Baltimore - “( hae 
Buffalo New York 


Central New York 
(Syracuse) 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Detroit 


Philadelphia 
Portland 
Puget Sound 
(Seattle) 
Rochester 


J St. Louis 
Golden Gate Savannah 
(San Francisco) Utah 


Los Angeles 
Louisville 


In addition our association 
sented at the annual meetings of the 
National Association of Paint Distribu- 
tors, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the International So- 
ciety of Master Painters and Decorators 

It is gratifying to present in this report 


(Salt Lake City) 


was repre- 


an outline of activities covering a busy 

and fruitful year. P 
Work of Committees 

The reports of the various committees 


afford our members cause for congratula- 
tion because of real results obtained. A 
thorough and leisurely reading of these 
reports is recommended I am confident 
you will find them interesting and en- 
lightening, containing as they do a satis- 
fying record of work well done. 


To single out any special committee on 
group of committees entitled to our appre- 
ciation for services well performed is 
difficult. Naturally some committees are 
called upon to function more frequently 
than others, and in this group are the sus- 
taining membership, traffic, legislation, 
flax development, membership, trademark, 
and business promotion committees 

To the gentlemen composing these com- 
mittees and more especially to the chair- 


men are extended the sincere thanks of 
your general manager for work well done. 
In this appreciation I believe that I also 
voice the feeling of our membership at 
large. 

Once more the membership committee 
has “rung the bell” and by diligent and 
constant follow-up has succeeded in en- 
rolling sixty-four members during the 
year, making our total membership ap- 
proximately 1,625. Unfortunately we 


have lost during the year three Southern 
clubs (Charlotte, Houston, and Miami) 
which accounts for not showing an in- 
crease in membership over last year. 

In connection with the work of the 
traffic committee, Mr. Levielle, the man- 


ager of this very important activity, will 


on December 1 have completed his second 
year of service to the two associations of 
our industry. 

Excellent results have 


come from the 





maintenance of a traffic bureau with an 
expert in charge to look after the inter- 
est of our individual members. Believe 
I am within the facts when I state that 
due to the work of this committee con- 
cerns Of our industry have been saved 
many thousands of dollars. 

Shortly after Mr. Leveille’s engagement 
as manager of our traffic bureau, he put 
into effect a very excellent plan whereby 
he assembled members of his committee 
and traffic managers from various con- 
cerns in the industry for preliminary dis- 
cussion of pending traffic matters. This 
plan enabled our industry to present a 
united front in their appearance before 
the classification committees and inter- 
state commerce body. 


The trademark bureau has had the 
busiest year in its history. At the pres- 
ent time there are approximately 20,000 


trademarks, names and numbers 
in the files of this bureau. ; 
There has been a large demand for the 
new trademark book issued last year, and 
the trademark committee now has in 
preparation a supplement thereto. 


The chairman of the trademark com- 
mittee, J. Vincent Reardon, was on the 
program at the Del Monte convention 


listed 





George V. Horgan 


General Manager, N. P. O. & V. A. and 
A. P. & V. M. A. 


last summer and in his message brought 
to our Pacific Coast members facts and 
information about the trademark bureau 
and its functions, which has resulted in 
@ more general use by our Western 
members of the facilities of the bureau. 


Business Promotion Work 


Our two business promotion campaigns, 
save the surface and clean up and paint 
up, are such important movements that 
any passing reference to them on my part 
would fail to do them justice. Carefully 
prepared and detailed reports covering 
these activities will be submitted during 
the course of the convention, and I can 
only urge at this time your continued 
moral and financial support of these two 


campaigns, which have such real “cash- 
in value” to the investors. 

Beginning with the June issue, our 
monthly association bulletin has been 


turned out in new and improved form, and 
judging from the favorable comments re- 
ceived at headquarters, the present type 
of bulletin is finding favor with the mem- 
bers. Credit for this splendid job is due 
to Messrs. Judson and Heckel, the asso- 
ciate editors. 

An organization chart showing the vari- 
ous activities and their relations to each 
association has been prepared and pub- 
lished in a recent issue of the bulletin. 


Financing the Association 


One hundred two sustaining memberships 
have been subscribed and paid for by 
firms, corporations, individuals, and paint 


clubs. H. S. Chatfield, chairman in 
charge of this work, has done a real 
job. tesolutions have been presented to 
this convention recommending that the 


sustaining membership plan be abandoned 
and offering certain suggestions for meet- 
ing the situation through some other 
plan. 

This subject of financing associations 
similar to ours has occupied the atten- 
tion of the American Association Execu- 
tives, of which your general manager is 
a member, and the result of an exhaus- 
tive study and exchange of ideas by that 
organization has been made available to 
your general manager. 

The problem has been solved by many 


associations by an increase in the dues 
of members. Some organizations have a 
flat membership fee; others assess dues 


on the percentage basis of business done. 

It is my understanding that our treas- 
urer in his annual report will make some 
definite recommendations looking to the 
solution of this problem. 

Throughout the year the conference 
room at association headquarters has 
been the meeting place for many of our 
committees, thirty-four meetings having 
been held, with an average attendance of 
Some of the committees making use 


Bix. s mak 
of the conference room facilities are 
traffic, clean up and paint up, save the 


publicity, trade pro- 
and by-laws, cost 


(advertising, 
constitution 


surface 
motion), 
bureau. 


Programs for Clubs 
The question of how to make our 
club meetings more interesting and 
profitable to the members has been given 
much thought by your general manager, 


paint 
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and a carefully considered program, suit- 
able in each case to the particular club 
concerned, will be offered to constituent 
clubs early in the coming association 
year. In the final analysis much depends 
upon the local club itself and if suc- 
cessful and worthwhile, there must be 
leadership and initiative. Constructive 
meetings don’t “just happen’’, they are the 
result of careful planning and interest on 
the part of a few individuals. 


In this connection the Milwaukee club, 
always alert and doing something worth 
while, recently appointed a _ historical 
committee to prepare a history of the 
paint and varnish industry in that city. 
In compiling these data it was necessary 
to contract with the members of the club 
and as result new interest was created. 
We trust other clubs will do likewise. 

During the past year the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has es- 
tablished a new department known as the 
trade association department, with Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker as manager. The pur- 
pose of this department is to co-ordinate 
the relations of the national chamber with 
the various trade associations, 


While the department has only been in 
existence a few months, it has already 
justified its creation, and from the stand- 
point of our association, effective results 
have been obtained in connection with 
several matters taken up with the de- 
partment, 


Service for Members 


It is the aim of your general manager 
and his associates at all times to render 
real service to members. During the 
year advice and information helpful in 
the solution of a great variety of prob- 
lems have been given to many members 
and it is a source of satisfaction to note 
the growing use of the association’s ser- 
vices. 


Chairman Frayser:—Thank you, very 
information, Mr. Horgan’s report was 
in the matter? 


was accepted.) 


March Bennett:—If it is in order at 


history of the paint and varnish industry 
former president of the national association. 


make a note of that. 


General Manager Horgan:—I have a copy of that. 


George Heckel:—I would also like to 
Club was written up some years ago. 
Horace S. Felton:—I believe Mr. 


trade sales promotion committee of the Save the Surface 


submitted to yt 
whom it was accepted and passed on to you for final action. 
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At this time I wish to cordially reiter- 
ate my previous suggestion that all mem- 
bers call upon their association for in- 
formation and assistance at all times, 

Necessary brevity limits this report to 
little more than an index of the year’s 
work and accomplishments. 

It is again a pleasant duty to regis- 
ter appreciation of the co-operation and 
support constantly rendered by the trade 
press. They not only are willing and 
anxious at all times to give out publicity 
about our work, but frequently unso- 
licited publish editorials and other articles 
promoting and backing up the activities 
of our associations. 

Our experience from year to year 
clearly indicates that the increasing com- 
plexity of business results in more intri- 
cate problems for business men. As @ 
result there is constantly presented in- 
creasing opportunity and obligation on 
the part of trade associations like ours to 
intelligently follow up and determine 
what is the best possible adjustment to 
apply to changing conditions which arise. 

Obviously it is only by concerted ac- 
tion that these problems be studied, con- 
clusions reached and final action taken. 
My thought therefore is that our associa- 
tion has an ever present opportunity and 
obligation for greater service to its mem- 
bers and to the public. Here again we 
are impressed with the old and tried 
axiom that individual effort can accom- 
plish little but concerted action usually 
produces effective results. 

In closing, may I express my deep ap- 
preciation to the officers, members of 
committees, workers in the ranks, and the 
staff at association headquarters for their 
constant service so cheerfully and effi- 
ciently rendered. , 

This fine spirit exists in our industry 
to an unusual degree and it is my privi- 
lege and pleasure to register thanks for 
the rare kind of co-operation rendered. 


much, Mr. Horgan. Gentlemen, for your 
your board of directors by 
What is your pleasure 


(Upon motion duly made and seconded the report of General Manager Horgan 


this time I would like to state that the 
was written by the late George Gould, 
Probably Mr. Horgan would like to 


say that the history of the Philadelphia 


Horgan will be interested to know that the 


Campaign met at break- 


fast this morning in order to map out a plan of action for local save the surface 


committees. Insofar as that is mentioned 
be glad to confer é 
Chairman Frayser:—We thank you. 


of the treasurer, Mr. Roh. 


in his report IT want to say that we will 


with him and give him the benefit of our opinions on that. 


The next order of business is the report 


Report of the Treasurer 


Charles J. Roh:—To the President and 
Members of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc.:—The finances 
of your association are in good condition. 
Last week the books were audited by 
Everett W. Newcomb, certified public ac- 











countant. A review of his statements 
follows :-— 
Income and Expenses 
Dues wee gu ptehu sckshwieneessaed 22,022.25 
Sustaining memberships ....--+-+++ 9,600.00 
1927 entertainment........-.+.0+eee+% 1,285.00 
Committee credit balance .......--+-+ 105.36 
Trade-mark book sales .....+--++++5 285 50 
Interest ..cccccccccccccccccccssccccce 1,506.50 
Total INCOME ..eeseeeececeseeees $34,704.61 
Expenses p 
Operating eXPeENSES .....eeeeeeeeeee $31,141.85 
Alcohol Committee ee 760.50 
Membership Committee | 138.50 
Rosin Marketing Committee ......- 54 38 
Traffic Committee. ........-eeeeeeeees 926 40 
Legislative Committee .......-+++++. 750.00 
Total EXpenSeS ......-ceeeeeecees $33,771.63 


$932.98 


expenses... 


Excess of income over 

This amount represents what was car- 
ried to Surplus Account. 

The above and following reports cover 
the year October 6, 1927 to October 6, 
1928. Our fiscal year is from November 
1, 1927 to October 31, 1928, but it is 
necessary to use the dates we have in 
order to get the accounts audited and 
statements ready for the convention. The 
October-to-October period gives us a full 
year’s comparison. 

During recent years the dues of our 
constituent clubs and individual members 
has not been sufficient to meet the ex- 
pense of the national association, the dif- 
ference being made up by 100 sustain- 
ing memberships of $100 each, amounting 
to $10,000. The treasurer feels that this 
amount is too large a proportion of our 
total income to be raised in this manner, 
and with this in mind recommends that 
the regular dues be increased to $20 per 
annum, and that the number of sustain- 
ing memberships to be secured each year 
shall thereby be reduced, dependent upon 
the amount which may be considered nec- 
essary by the executive committee after 
consideration of the income and budget 
figures for each year. 

“The statement of assets and liabilities 
as of October 6, 1928, follows :— 











Assets 
te nt cca had ba mneeseeeeceneaedewse $ 4,415.17 
Notes receivable (Munns) 99.63 
Accounts receivable ..... 
Inventory, Trademark Books 
Accused: MItOTOOs ...ceindsccdccesvenss 
Contingent fund, bonds ............ 34,000.00 
Advance of entertainment committee 1,000.00 
Furniture and fixtures ............ . 2,000.00 
Inventory, metal for Trademark 








FIOM bin decct cece cecéccceteceené 184.73 
Rent and se *s paid in advance at 
time OF CLONES DOORS icicccaceces 1,428.00 
Total ABBCTH cecccccccccsccssccces $45, 836.33 
Liabilities 
Miscellaneous credit balances........ $ 12.00 


Surplus 


Balance, October 7, 1927 





Excess of income over expense 
year ended October 6, 1928 
Sundry adjustMentS ....-eseceeeseees 

OO? ~csanee ogee assaddeeeeeseennee 

The accounts receivable item at the 


closing of the books was $631.25 for dues 


and $345 for individual memberghips, 
making a total of $976.25. Since closing 
the books we have received $75 in in- 
dividual dues and $165 in club dues. Also, 
additionai sustaining memberships have 
been paid for in the amount of $600. 
These items will reduce the accounts re- 
ceivable item to $736.25, all of which 
will be collected before the end of our 
fiscal year on October 31. 

The clean up and paint up bureau 
books were also audited and the state- 
ments follow :— 


Income and Expenses 


Income 





PIOABCR ccccccccccccccccccccccesesecs $49,275.66 
DOGS scccuceestesscctstusseeseneum 505.87 
Total {NcOME ....ccccccccccccecs $49,781.63 


Expenses 
Operating expenses for year . 
6, 1927 to October 6, 1928 . $51,885.17 
Excess of expenses over income .. $2,103.64 


Assets and Liabilities 
Assets 


receivable 


October 





*Cash 
Accounts 
IMVeEMtOry  ..- sees e cece eee ennsseeees 
Furniture and fixtures 
Motion picture films 
Rent paid in advance 


assets 
Liabilities 
Accounts payable 

Surplus 
Balance, October 7, 
Excess of expenses 


Total 





1927 


over this 





operations in income ....-+«+-++«++ 

Deiat os 6g inddandtdesp 4eaanes . $37,956.56 
* The cash working fund makes possible 
continuous operation of the bureau in the 
overlapping period of the fisca! years, before 
the funds for the new fiscal year have been 
received. It does not represent any surplus 
over current income within the fiscal year 
ending October 1, 1928. 


The income of the clean up and paint 
up bureau last year was $51,270.59 
against $49,751.53 this year. The ex- 
penses last year were $45,197.92 against 
$51,885.17 this year. Surplus at the close 


of the period last year — peg pm 
yctober 6 of this year it was ee 
708 oe The difference of $2,103.64 is 
represented by the excess of expenses 
over income for 1927-1928 operations. 
This report would not be complete 
without reference to the very efficient 
co-operation of Mr. Horgan and Mr. 


Emerson and their respective staffs in the 
few York headquarters. : 
" it oon a coal pleasure to work with 
them in fulfilling the duties of the treas- 
urer. 

I want to oe aay 
report is here anc lave 
one from the New York office of the 
various items of expense. If anyone 
would like to know what that is I would 
be glad to tell you that too. 

Chairman fFrayser:—{ am sure you 
have all been very much interested in Mr. 
Roh’s report. For your information I 
will say that his report was submitted 
to the board of directors and accepted and 
passed on to you for final disposition. 


that the auditor's 
a detailed state- 





F. P. Cheesman:—I move that the re- 
port be accepted by the association and 
printed in detail in the year-book and 
that the thanks of the association be 


given to the treasurer for his very effi- 
cient services. 

(The motion 
ried.) 


was seconded and car- 










October 30, 1928 OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


TITANOLITH 


ITANOLITH, the new Titanium pigment, 

made by a patented process, offers you re- 
markable quality—with every advantage of low 
cost. . 

TITANOLITH is ideal for quick-drying enam- 
els. It gives you the greatest money value. Its 
high opacity gives you great covering capacity 
with low pigment content, giving your enamel 
maximum luster and brushing properties. 

TITANOLITH is unexcelled for outside 
whites, exceptional opacity, minimum chalking, 
non-settling, light-resisting, excellent color, 
inert in all vehicles—these advantages are 
outstanding. 

Here is a pigment that stays in suspension, has 
excellent color, resists heat, and is soft and easy 
to ¢grind. 

TITANOLITH is also suitable for baking 
enamels. It fills the widest range of usefulness. 




























Samples for making your own tests and comparisons, 
and complete information available on 
request, without obligation. 


THE CHEMICAL & PIGMENT CO., INC. 


Factories and Offices: 


Baltimore, St. Helena, Md. 
Collinsville, Ill. Oakland, Calif. 


The Pigment of the Future W 
is Available to You..... IN O | 








Discussion on Dues 


R. B. Robinette :—I am just wondering 
if this isn’t the time we ought to have 
a pretty thorough understanding of the 
recommendation of the treasurer’s report, 
because it carries with it an increase in 
the club dues as now paid into the na- 
tional association, from $15 to $20. 

Mas anyone any objection to that, or 
anything that they want to say on that 
subject? I think this is the time that it 
should be thorougly discussed. 


There have been two or three resolu- 
tions presented to the association this 
year objecting to the clubs’ assets having 
been strengthened by one or two or three 
or more _ sustaining memberships. In 
order to bring the necessary amount of 
income into this association and enable 
it to satisfactorily carry on its activities 
that was done to get additional money. 
There must be either that sustaining 
membership or there should be an in- 
crease in dues. 

This matter was very thoroughly and 
carefully discussed and considered in the 
executive committee meeting and yester- 
day in the board of directors meeting. 
I think we ought to understand that when 
we approve and pass on the treasurer’s 
report that it carries with it a recom- 
mendation for an increase in the dues to 
the national association from $15 to $20 
a year. 

Chairman Frayser:—I think Mr. Rob- 
inette’s suggestion is very timely. I am 
quite sure now is the time and this is 
the place for everybody to have a definite 
and clear understanding of the action of 
this convention in order that they may 
take home to their clubs conclusive in- 
formation as to the whys and where- 
fores of this necessary move. 

Is there any further discussion on the 
matter? 

March Bennett :—Do I understand that 
the adoption of the treasurer’s report car- 
ries with it the increase in the dues? 

Chairman Frayser :—yYes. 

F. P. Cheesman:—I think, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to say that I didn’t 
have that idea in mind when I moved the 
adoption of the report. ‘It was a recom- 
mendation and not a resolution in the 
report. A resolution would have to be 
pepeonted on ~ matter. 3 

hairman rayser :— i y A 
‘ate yser I think you are 

Mr. Cheesman:—If you will allow me, 
I would like to say that the next report 
of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws will go into the matter in more 
detail and while that cannot be debated 
on today it can be talked of informally. 

Chairman Frayser :—I think Mr. Chees- 
man is perhaps right about this matter. 
The matter will be brought up for dis- 
en ee ee at the time the constitu- 
on an y-la i i 
roe J Ws committee make their 

H. 8. Chatfield :—I will not attempt to 
offer any opinion as to whether the ad- 
vance in dues of the individual clubs is 
Wise or not, but there does seem, during 
the year, to have sprung up a very serious 
objection to many people that an asso- 
ciation as large as this, holding such an 
important position in the country should 
have to go around begging for enough 


money to run it. I do not blame any 
ae Pang having rather a bad 
aste left in its mouth whe h - 
dition exists. > a oo 

I come in contact with many other 


trade organizations, none of which, I be- 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


lieve, are as efficiently, or as economically 
managed as this, and I could mention five 
or six offhand not as large in numbers 
who are doing the same thing as we are 
doing with institutes and research bu- 
reaus and all that, less efficiently, I be- 
lieve, and who have absolutely no trouble 
in collecting from their members sufficient 
funds to run their business, without the 
slightest bit of effort. 


All of the associations that I come in 
contact with are putting in more money, 


proportionately, to the membership, than 
we are. 


I firmly believe that your direc- 





Charles J. Roh 


Re-elected Treasurer 


tors and the executive committee, if they 
haven't already accomplished it, can 
work up any plan and it will be an im- 
provement on the present one. 


Chairman Frayser:—Is there any fur- 
ther discussion on this recommendation, 
gentlemen? 

Charles J. Caspar:—Would it not be 
well to call the convention’s attention to 
the fact that, if the treasurer's report is 
approved, the dues are raised irrespec- 
tive of the report of the constitution and 
by-laws committee? This report when 
approved approves the recommendation of 
raising the dues too. 

I do not think we want to discuss this 
now but when the report of the committee 
on constitution and by-laws comes up. 

H. L. Calman :—TI think it would be in 
order to proceed in this way that I make 
a motion, or an amendment to the mo- 
tion and say that the report should be 
received and filed. 

P. H. Callahan:—I think we ought to 
proceed with the next order of business. 
That is in order now. 


Nominating Committee Appointed 


Chairman Frayser:—We will leave this matter 
constitution and by-laws committee. 


we have the report of the 


to the convention we will proceed with 


appointment of the nominating committee 


General Manager Horgan :—Your 
nominating committee :—D. W. Figgis, 
penny, S. E. Booker, F. M. Brininstool, E. 


Relief for President 


E. J. Cornish :—I 


will be greatly 


pleased to act as chairman of the 


f s : L nom- 
inating committee, provided I can get 
the endorsement of this convention at 


this time to the following matter which 
[ desire to suggest for your consideration. 

The constitutional duties of the presi- 
dent of this association are that he should 
preside at the meetings of the board of 
directors and executive committee and 
the national convention. That is the 
limit of his required duties. However, a 
custom has grown up that is quite as 
binding as law for the president of this 
association to visit all, or as many as 
Eeeneaee. of the paint clubs of the coun- 
ry. 


The result of this custom is injuring 
the association. Very few men can un- 
dertake to make trips from Boston to 


San Francisco and from New Orleans to 
Toronto and Montreal. It takes from 
two to three months out of their business 
time. Any man who gets the position and 
refuses to accept the invitations of the 
clubs is creating ill will and is breeding 
dissatisfaction. 

The result is that men whose positions 
are dependent upon others are unwilling 
to accept the highest honor that can be 
bestowed upon any person in the paint, 
oil and varnish industry in the United 
States until they can get the consent of 
their employers, or associates, to absent 
themselves from business for from two 
to three months. 

A great many men do not find it easy 
to prepare about forty addresses, all of 
which are more or less copied in the 
paint journals and then go around, with 
a sort of nervousness that attends public 


speaking for those who are not accus- 
tomed to it, and deliver them. 
The result is that the highest office 


there is in our industry not infrequently 
is compelled to go begging. 

Therefore, I desire to move that the 
president-elect and future presidents of 
this association shall not be expected to go 
further from their constitutional duties 
as such than to the extent prescribed, 
namely, be the chairman of the board of 
directors and executive committee and 
preside at the national convention. 

I would not like to make this manda- 
tory because everybody in the associa- 


tion, if it is convenient will be present at 
the meetings of the various paint clubs. 
I think they would welcome that oppor- 





open for discussion later when 
If that is agreeable 
the next order of business, which is the 


president has appointed the following for the 
March 


Bennett, E. R. Hoag, T. F. Money- 
J. Cornish, chairman. 
tunity. But, I believe that this motion, 


as I have put it, and which our manager, 
I am sure, will put in better form, would 
permit us to approach people whom we 
would like to honor without carrying with 
that honor an oppressive burden. 

I think it would improve our associa- 





E. J. Cornish 


Chairman on Nominations 


tion and it would remove a custom that 
is very pleasant to many of us but a 
custom that today is injuring us. 

Chairman Frayser :—I am sure that Mr. 
Cornish has struck a very sympathetic 
chord this morning, and we appreciate 
very much his constructive talk. 

R. B. Robinette:—As an ex-president 
of this association and having had last 
year the experience that Mr. Cornish is 
going to have this year, of trying to get 
a president, I want to heartily and sin- 
cerely second Mr. Cornish’s motion. I 
know that Mr. Cornish and myself and 
many other presidents of the association 





have gotten a great deal out of these 
trips around the country, but the fact 
remains just the same that that require- 
ment through custom has made it ex- 
tremely difficult to get the type of men 
that we would like to have serve as 
presidents of this association. Therefore 
I second your motion, Mr. Cornish. 

Frank P, Cheesman :—I would also like 
to second the motion of Mr. Cornish, with 
some amendments. The constitution, in 
prescribing what the president shall do, 
says that he shall see that each club be- 
longing to the association is visited an- 
nually either by himself or the vice- 
president of the zone in which each club 
is located. 

It is his duty, according to the consti- 
tution, to that each club is visited 
either by himself as a_ vice-president. 
Therefore, the constitution would have to 
be changed, and I would be very glad to 
see it changed in that respect. 

As Mr. Robinette has stated he is an ex- 
president, and so am I an ex-president. 
During the year that I was president I 
had the pleasure of putting George Hor- 
gan in as secretary to do that work. 
Apparently, next year they passed this 
particular clause and wanted the presi- 
dent or vice-president to do the work, 
but for one year no club was visited by 
the president, and the association in that 
case, possibly because of the man who 
was president, did not suffer by his not 
visiting each club. 


see 
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The to do this correctly according 


to the cor ution, we will have to change 
the nstitution It is supposed to be 
submitted in writing—as I understand, 
Mr. Cor s now writing the resolution 
—and presented to the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws. And if that is the 
desire of the association, I will be very 
glad’ to incorporate in the coming report 
of the constitution and by-laws commit- 
tee that they recommend that particular 
change, by cutting out that particular 
paragraph, 

Mr: Cornish:—Would that put the ac- 
tion off for anothar year? 

Mr. Cheesman:—No, this afternoon. 

Mr. Cornish:—I move that our very 
capable Mr. Cheesman be requested to 
prepare the necessary resolutions, modi- 
fications, or whatever may be necessary 
to be prepared and passed to carry into 
effect at the proper time the ideas that 
have been expressed. I offer that as a 
substitute for the original motion. 

(The motion was seconded by Mr. 
Cheesman and by Mr. Moore, put to a 
vote, and carried.) 


General Manager Horgan then made 
various announcements, among which 
was the appointment of the following :— 


Press committee, C. P. Morris, N. M. 
Graves, H. O. Gibson, chairman; ser- 
geants-at-arms, Pierre Mettetel, Charles 


Hess, Roy Foote, Rogers Zeiss, Lyle Col- 
linson, chairman, 


Chairman Frayser:—Our next order of bus:ness is the formal presentation of 
the report of the committee on constitution and by-laws, Mr. Cheesman chairman. 

Frank P. Cheesman:—The printed report of the committee on constitution and 
by-laws has been presented to the board of directors and to the executive committee, 


and it now comes to you with some changes. 


This is a formal report and is not to 


be veted upon or debated upon until this afternoon, so that you can digest it in the 


meantime. 


(Mr. Cheesman read the revised report as follows:) 


Report of Committee on Constitution and By-Laws 


Your committee at the convention last 
year presented the following thought to 
the association:— 

We have had in mind for several years and 
have mentioned tv the association, that when 
we thought the time was ripe for it, we would 
recommend that the association change its sys- 
tem of appointing delegates entitled to vote at 
its meetings to an open meeting where all of 
its membership present can cast a vote. This 
is the policy with most associations and your 
committee believes that it makes the business 
sessions of the convention more interesting and 
draws a larger number of ‘ts membership when 
they know that they have a right to vote on 
any subject that is brought up. 

In accordance with the above, circular 
letters were sent to all of the various 
clubs in the association and a reply was 
received from seven clubs in favor of mak- 
ing the proposed change, while twenty 
clubs opposed making the change, and 
thirteen clubs sent no response to the 
questionnaire. As this vote indicated that 
a majority were not in favor of making 
the change, the committee are not mak- 
ing any suggestions this year regarding a 
proposed change in the system of appoint- 
ing delegates. 

The above refers to a proposed change 
in article 3 section 5 covering the by- 
laws of the association which has read 
as follows for a number of years:— 

Article 3 Section 5. Voting Power: At all 
meetings of the Association a properly ap- 
proved motion or resolution, except amendments 
to the Constitution and By-Laws, may be 
adopted by a majority vote of the members of 
the Association present. 

A qualified delegate may demand a vote by 
roll call of delegates. Said vote may be taken 
at once or during the next regular business 
session, and only the delegates or their alter- 
nates, as provided in Sections 1 and 2 of this 
Article, together with others as provided in 
Sections 3 and 4 of this Article, shall be entitled 
to a vote. The result of a vote by delegates 
shall supersede the result of a vote on the 
same question by the membership at large. 

From the reports of the meetings of 
some of the clubs and from statements 
made by members, it is evident that there 
has been a misunderstanding with rela- 
tion to the rights of the membership to 
vote on any subject that may be brought 
up at the convention, you will note that 
the by-laws distinctly states that “a 
properly approved motion or resolution, 
except amendment to the Constitution and 
By-Laws, may be adopted by a majority 
vote of the members of the Association 
present’; therefore, a member does not 
have to be a delegate in order to vote, 
and he should avail himself of the right 
to vote whenever he is present. The main 


advantage that a delegate has over a 
member is that he may demand a vote 
by roll call of delegates only, in which 


case only delegates can vote and a dele- 
gate vote counts as representing ten 
members. 

Your committee recommend the follow- 
ing changes in the constitution and by- 
laws:— 

Article IV, section 1 of the constitution. 
Duties of the president. Omit the para- 
graph reading:— 

He shall see that each club belonging to the 
Association visited annually either by him- 
self or the vice-president of the zone in which 
each club is located. 

Article 3, Section 4: 
present officers including the 


is 


Votes of Officers: All 
3Zoard of Directors 


and ex-presidents of this Association, also the 
presidents and secretaries of local clubs affil- 
jated with this Association, shall be entitled 
to one vote and to all other privileges of a 
delegate, but cannot be represented by an 
alternate. 

Which should be changed to read as 
follows :— 

Article 3, Section 4: Votes of Officers: All 


of Directors 


present officers including the Board 
also the 


and ex-presidents of this Association, 


presidents and secretaries of local clubs affil- 
iated with this Association, shall be entitled 
to one vote and to all other privileges of a 


delegate, but cannot be represented by an alter- 
nate The presidents of local clubs shall act as 
the chairman of the delegates from their club. 
In case of the absence of the president from 
the convention, the delegates can elect a chair- 
man from among their numbers. 

It is also recommended that 
section 4, of the constitution, 
page 297, shall be changed to 
follows :— 

Sustaining and Memorial Memberships. Under 
the direction of the executive committee, sus- 
taining and memorial memberships may be 


article 
found 
read 


II, 
on 
as 


issued by the president and treasurer to cor- 
porations, firms and individuals. Dues shall 
be paid as specified in Article II, Section 4 
of the by-laws. The holder of more than one 
sustaining membership may designate one in- 
dividual associated in his or its business for 
each such membership, said individual to have 
full membership rights in the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., without 
voting power. 


On page 303, article II, section 1 of the 


by-laws to be changed to read as fol- 
lows :— 
Club Dues. On November 1, each club shall 


through its secretary furnish to the general 
manager a complete list of its members, and 
such club shal] pay as annual dues the sum 
of twenty dollars ($20.00) for each eligible 
member so reported and one dollar and seventy 
cents ($1.70) per month for each new eligible 
member elected after October 1, as provided 
in the second paragraph of this section. 

Each: club, as a member of this association, 
shall furnish to the general manager, through 
the club secretary, within fifteen days after 
each meeting of the local club, a list of new 
eligible members elected at such meetings, in 
order that the national treasurer may render 
a bill to the local club for dues to_ the 
National Association on pro rata basis ($1.70 
per month for each month) beginning the first 
of the month succeeding election until October 
1 following. 

Section 2. New Members. Dues for new 
clubs, individual, or new eligible members of 
local clubs, enrolled after November 1 shall 
be paid at the rate of $1.70 per month, be- 
ginning the first of the month succeeding 
election until October 1 following. ; 

Section 3. Individual Dues. Each individual 
member in good standing on October 1 shall 
pay as annual dues the sum of $20. 

Section 4. Sustaining and Memorial Member- 
ships. For each sustaining membership annual 
dues of $100 shall be paid in advance. 

Section 5. Honorary Members. Honorary 
members shall be exempt from the payment 
of dues. 

Section 6. Expulsion. The executive com- 
mittee, at its discretion, may declare forfeited 
any club or any individual membership for 
good and sufficient reasons, or for non-payment 
of dues that may be in arrears six (6) months. 

Section 7. The fiscal year shall commence 
October 1 and end September 30. Annual dues 
shall be paid in advance to the national treas- 
urer within 60 days after October 1 for the 
fiscal year. 

That ends the report of the committee 
which is respectfully submitted by Carl 
H. Black and Frank P. Cheesman. 

This afternoon the report will be pre- 
sented for your approval. This is just 
a formal presentation. 

Chairman Frayser :—I hope each of you 
has paid close attention to the commit- 
tee’s recommendations. We thank you, 
Mr. Cheesman, for the formal presenta- 
tion of same, and, as explained by Mr. 
Cheesman, this report will be voted on 
this afternoon. : 

Our next order of business is the report 
of the legislative committee by Arthur 
Somers. 


Report on Legislation 


General Manager Horgan :—Mr. Somers 
was obliged to return to New York last 
night but he advised me that he invited 
Mr. Pitt, his vice-chairman, to present 
the report. Is Mr. Pitt in the room? 
(Not present.) ; 

In view of the fact that the chairman 
and vice-chairman of the legislative com- 
mittee are not here, I will simply make 
a brief statement in connection with their 


work. During the year, Mr. Somers 
stated in the manufacturers’ meeting early 
in the week, there have been compara- 
tively few matters engaging the atten- 
tion of the legislative committee. There 
have been, however, two or three where 
it was very necessary for them to get 


on the job. 

One was the Reed bill, the other was 
the Alabama tax law, and the other was 
the amendment to the naval stores act. 
The Alabama tax law was enacted, and 
now it is the job of the legislative com- 
mittee to work toward its repeal. 

Is Mr. Crawford of Cincinnati in the 
room? Mr. Crawford, I was going to ask 
you if you would be good enough to say 
a few words in connection with the pro- 
posed amendment to the naval stores act, 
in view of the fact that Mr. Pitt and Mr. 
Somers are not here. 

(Mr. Crawford reviewed briefly the 
movement which seeks to amend the Fed- 
eral naval stores act in the matter of def- 
initions.) 


General Manager Horgan:—This report carries with it the usual recommée ndation 


which requires your action and which has been approved by the 


board of directors, 
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that an appropriation of $750 be made by this association toward the expenses of the 


legislative committee. 
ciation. 
‘ie Chairman Frayser:—As I understand 
year. 

*General Manager Horgan:—Yes. 


A similar action has been taken by the manufacturers’ asso- 


it, the amount is the same as it was last 


(it was voted that the report and the recommendation be approved.) 
Chairman Frayser:—Our next report is the report of the flax development com- 


mittee. Is Mr. Nolan in the room? 


General Manager Horgan:—I would like to say to you gentlemen, before Mr. 
Nolan gives his report, everybody is quite familiar with the job that Mr. Nolan has 
gone and is doing for this industry as chairman of this tremendously important 


activity. 
siderable physical exertion. 


Mr. Nolan has come to this convention at quite some sacrifice and con- 
He has not been well, and I am going to ask that you 


give him your close attention, because I know that his voice is not in the best shape. 
(Mr. Nolan read a prepared report which, with certain comment made by him 


during the reading, was as follows.) 


Report of Committee 


It is now a known fact that during the 
agricultural season this year in our 
Northwestern States, the elements were 
on the whole unfavorable to flaxseed pro- 
duction. In one particular respect they 
were unusual and unprecedented and 
were responsible for an appreciable di- 
minuation of flaxseed yield per acre sown 
The particular untoward development was 
what is called red, or flax, rust. The 
cause was excessive moisture accompanied 
by high temperature. 


Nature of Flax Rust 


On the subject of flax rust, the follow- 
ing statement emanates from the division 
of plant pathology, University of Minne- 
sota :-— 


(Flax rust has caused heavy losses 
parts of Minnesota this year. Crops 
peared to be bumpers, that gave a splendid 
prospect for splendid returns, were attacked 
by the rust and yields in many instances cut 
one-half cr tacre. 


Rust is an old and erratic disease. 
from it vary greatly from season to 
and even from field to field. It lives all its 
life on the flax plant alone, first appearing 
the latter part of June in the guiee of small 
orange-yellow spots on the leaves and young 
stems. This is the summer stage of the dis- 
ease. Later, as the plants begin to ripen, 
larger black areas succeed the orange-colored 
spots. This is the black, or over-wintering, 
stage of the disease. 


(Plant doctors have made some interesting 
discoveries about flax rust. For one thing, 
they have found that it may be transmitted 
from one crop to the next if bits of straw 
bearing the black stage are sown with the 
seed. ‘For another, they long ago established 
the fact that the rust may live over winter 
on old infected straw and stubble, often left 
in the field, and thus cause centers of infec- 
tion for the crop the next year. They have 
found, too, that, as rust usually becomes 
abundant about the middle of July or later, 
the late sown flax is more likely to be injured 
than the early sown. 

These findings go to show that the disease 
is preventable. In any event, losses can be 
materially reduced by planting only seed that 
has been thoroughly cleaned by rotating crops 
so that the centers of infection will be broken 
up and destroyed, and by planting early. 


Wilt resistant varieties of flax originated 
at University Farm are, unfortunately, sus- 
ceptible to the flax rust. But strains of flax 
which are highly resistant and immune both 
to rust and wilt are being developed and soon 
will be available. These strains are entirely 
free from rust and wilt, while other varieties 
in the same plot may be heavily diseased and 
even killed. 

The division of agronomy, University 
of Minnesota, has just communicated the 
following to our flax development com- 
mittee:— 

In southern and western Minnesota rust has 
been a very serious factor, particularly this 
year. TI think it desirable that we carry out 
our regular variety test in about two locations 
in southwestern Minnesota. As you know, 
there is no experiment etation in that section, 
and therefore we do not get any tests from 
there. The acreage that is devoted to flax 
in that section of the country, and the fact 
that there appears to be more damage from 
rust there than in other sections of the State, 
warrants doing some work in that section. 


Winona flax, a wilt-resistant variety very 
extensively grown in southern Minnesota, was 
very seriously injured by flax ruet. The seed- 
ings made in early May were not damaged 
seriously. The late May and June seedings 
were very seriously damaged, yields reduced 
75 to 80 percent, and the July 1 seeding pro- 
duced practically no_ seed. Redwing was 
much less seriously injured even on the late 
plantings. The yield of the June seedings 
of Redwing were probably reduced 15 to 20 
percent by thie disease. Long 79, an Argen- 
tine type of flax, was very little injured by 
rust. Even the July plantings were com- 
paratively free from this disease. This variety 
is several days later in maturity than Red- 
wing, hence is at sume disadvantage for late 
planting purposes. However, where pasmo is 
present it is subject to injury from that 
disease. 

Late advices from North Dakota re- 
specting flax rust, control measures, 
resistant varieties, are:— 


Flax rust, a disease attacking the flax 
plant, while not a new disease, has been in- 
creasingly prevalent in many fields in recent 
years. This year its presence was much 
greater than usual, and in some parts of the 
State caused considerable injury. How much 
damage actually resulted from this disease is 
difficult to estimate, but undoubtedly severe 
infections dii reduce the yield considerably 
in many fields. 


Control! Measures 


Thorough grading of the seed to remove 
bits of broken straw, and such material 
carrying the rust spores, destroying flax stub- 
ble and refuse material, either through burn- 
ing, if possible, or through plowing, are he!lp- 
ful means of reducing the amount of infec- 
tion the following season. Intelligent rota- 
tion of crops so as not to follow flax too near 
a previous flax crop is urged. The use of 
varieties, however. which are more resistant 
to rust is most strongly recommended. 


Resistant Varieties 


Developing new crop varieties to cope with 
the ever changing conditions to which a crop 
is subjected is one of the interesting projecta 
confronting ue. This is true of many of the 
major crops. It is particularly true of the 
flax crop, and the results obtained are dis- 
tinctly noteworthy. 

Twenty-five years ago flax wilt, then often 
completely destroying fields of flax, was first 
recognized as a specific root disease. The 
discovery of the disease, and the specific 
fungus responsible for it, led to means and 
methods of control. Development of varieties 
resistant to wilt, varieties that could grow 
and develop on wilt-infested soil, was the 
next logical step. To the credit of experiment 
#tation workers this was accomplished, and 


in many 
that ap- 


Losses 
season 


the fear of the wilt disease in flax cropping 
thas largely passed. 


on Flax Development 


The first wilt-resistant varieties, however, 
were not as completely successful as desired. 
N.D.R. 52 was not sufficiently wilt resistant. 
N.D.R. 114 later, for many years the leading 
wilt resistant variety, was not sufficiently 
sturdy nor entirely satisfactory with regard 
to yields produced. In more recent years, as 
flax rust became more prevalent, N.D.R. 114 
did not show sufficient resistance to this dis- 
ease, A stronger variety than N.D.R. 114, 
one that would resist wilt and rust, and yield 
better, was much to be desired. About five 


years ago the North Dakota Experiment Sta- 


tion introduced Linota. This variety was re- 
sistant to wilt, and was more resistant to 
rust than N.D.R. 114, grew taller, and gave 
larger yields of seed. In the course of three 
years Linota largely replaced N.D.R. 114 as 
the leading wilt-resistant variety in ‘North 





C. T. Nolan 


Chairman on Flax Development 


Dakota. The Minnesota Experiment Station 
has introduced the varieties Chippewa, 
Winona and Redwing, all quite resistant to 
wilt. 

Distinct progress has been made. None of 
the above-mentioned varieties are, however, 
all that may be desired. Greater resistance 
to wilt, to rust, larger seeded varieties, ma- 
turing sufficiently early, yielding more, and 
producing higher percentage of oil are still 
being scught. 

To supplement and probably replace Linota, 
the North Dakota Experiment Station has re- 
cently introduced another variety called Buda 
(N.D.R. 119), a variety more resistant to 
wilt than Linota, and more resistant to rust. 
Buda already is extensively grown in some 
parts of the State. This variety matures 
slightly later than Linota, but grows taller, 
and is very promising as to resietance to both 


wilt and rust. Bison, a still more recent 
variety, has also been introduced. This 
variety is highly resistant to wilt and rust. 


Bison produces a desirably large kernel, of 
high oil content, grows sufficiently tall to be 
harvested conveniently, and matures in good 
season. From fifteen to seventeen thousand 
bushels of Bison are available for seed in 
1929. 

addition to wilt and rust many flax 
fields this year showed an unusually heavy 
infection of pasmo, a disease which until this 
year has been of minor importance in this 


country. Pasmo ie a disease first recognized 
in Argentina. In all probability it was intro- 
duced into this country with imported seed. 


The disease causes a blighting of different 
parts of the plant, interfering with normal 
development. Fortunately, varieties differ in 
their resistance to this disease, and the newer 
varieties being distributed, besides being re- 
sistant to wilt and rust, also show a fair 
degree of resistance to pasmo. 


Inspection Work 


Field men representing the North Dakota 
Pure Seed Laboratory report being called upon 
this season to inspect, with a view to certifi- 
cation, more than 125 selected fields, of the 
three most promising varieties of flax, totaling 
more than 5,000 acres. This promises a large 
amount of seed of high quality and purity 
available for sowing next season. 

In eastern South Dakota, as in western and 
southern Minnesota, flax rust this year de- 
veloped to an appreciable degree and caused 
a reduction in the yield per acre sown of 
30 percent or more. 

In western South Dakota, as in western 
North Dakota, the elements were more favor- 
able and production yields correspondingly 
better. 

In Montana flax rust damage to the crop 
is reported to have been negligible. The acre- 
age there would ‘have been far greater this 
season had not drought prevailed from the 
beginning of May until about the middle of 
June. That drought condition, we are ad- 
vised. reduced the area sown to flaxseed by 
as much as one-third to one-half of what it 
would have been under favorable plowing and 
sowing conditions. 


Wheat-Flax Crops in Montana 


In wheat-flax mixtures on irrigated lands in 


Montana, this year, there were double the 
number of last year’s farmers co-operating 
with the Montana Agricultural College and 


Experiment Station. Mixed crops produced 
on demonstration plots under irrigation have 
been cut, but in most cases have not been 
threehed and separated. This separation is 
unlikely to be made until after the autumn 
field work is finished. Details as to the re- 
sults of mixed wheat and flax operations on 
irrigated lands and therefore not yet avail- 
able. However, we are informed that eventu- 
ally favorable reports will be forthcoming. 


IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Many questions still remain unanswered. 


Many problems are yet to be solved. New 
problems continually arise. The future, how- 


ever, is brighter in the knowledge of the ac- 
complishments of tne past. 

In each of the four important Northwestern 
flax producing States flax work this season, 
conducted by scientists, agronomists, exten- 
sion or field workers has been intensively 
carried on in co-operation with flax producing 
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mechanical farming operation methods, rather 
than cultural practices as such. Two hundred 
acres of flax raised by mechanical methods in 
this year's experiments. Yields, 22 bushels on 
best summer fallow to 12 bushels on poorest 
breaking. 


Within the last five years Montana dry land 


farms have been completely motorized. Com- 
bined harvester threshers are replacing ordi- 
nary threshing. The farms are growing in size 
to farms ranging from 1,000 to 1,800 acres. 
































farmers. To all of those our committee, and Farms must be this size to get maximum use 
Linseed Oil Statistics 
oo eeeeteeineeaneen Gallons———__________. 
1921. 1922. 1923. 1924 1925 1926. 1927. 
Stocks, Sept. 30.... 9,280,150 9,204,786 12,220,043 7,569,771 11,524,879 14,295,049 15,628,219 
Production, Oct., ; F 
Nov., Dec........ + 18,337,021 21,167,065 22,074,637 28,260,485 29,065,618 27,532,806 31,739,481 
Imports, Oct., Nov., 
DOG. ciccceccoeces 4,895,398 478,160 74,723 21,210 247,858 34,037 14,126 
OCR 0666666608 32,512,569 30,850,011 34,369,403 35,851,466 40,838,355 41,861,892 47,381,826 
Less stocks, Dec, 31. 16,452,150 10,873,405 12,995,289 14,269,145 66 23,213,126 25,805,862 
Consumption, Oct., 
Nov., Dec.....0. 16,060,419 19,976,606 21,374,114 21,582,321 20,086,089 18,648,766 21,575,964 
Increase Increase Increase Decrease Decrease Increase 
24.4% 7% 97% 6.93% 7.15% 13.57% 
Over 1921 Over 1922 Over 1923 Under 1924 Under 1925 Over 1926 
HESPOTts cccvccce 91,646 92,117 88, 766 56,954 71,281 49,250 94,529 
1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 1928. 
Stocks, Dec. 31, 1921. 16,452,150 10,873,405 12,995,289 14,269,145 20,752,266 23,213,126 25,805,862 
Production, Jan., 
Feb., March..... - 16,658,791 20,686,449 23,677,734 30,075,762 25,947,605 26,954,974 29,833,409 
Imports, Jan., Feb., 
MATCH sccccvcccses 6,090,297 25,255 26,897 691,002 569,608 45,166 10,962 
Totala cosecvcece 39,201,238 31,585,109 36,699,920 45,035,909 47,269,479 50,213,266 55,650,233 
9,550,571 11,701,§ 20,151,498 


Less stocks, Mar. 31. 20,700,310 


Consumption, Jan. 


25,389,492 27,509,194 


31,668, 958 








#eb., March..... 18,500,928 22,034,538 24,998,098 24,884,411 21,879,987 22,704,072 23,981,275 
Increase Increase Decrease Decrease Increase Increase 
19.1% 13.5% 45% 12.07% 3.77% 5.63% 

Over 1922 Over 1923 Under 1924 Under 1925 Over 1926 Over 1927 

MEPOTED ss csvcucs 83,794 107,632 87,191 90, 886 64,194 91,400 66,141 

Stocks, March 31... 20,700,310 9,550,571 11,701,822 20,151,498 25,389,492 27,509,194 31,668,958 

?roduction, April, 

May, June........ 9,379,827 23,768,970 23,491,594 22,663,938 19,377,154 22,297,616 23,937,628 
Imports, April, . 

May, June......... 9,056,623 3,471,923 102,672 817,190 1,355,303 51,820 5,991 

Totals cscccccces 39,136,760 36,791,464 35,296,088 43,632,626 46,121,949 49,858,630 55,612,577 

Less stocks, June 30 12,937,904 10,860,436 9,916,271 16,918,409 17,140,873 20,350,451 25,237,521 


Consumption, April, 














May, June....... 26,198,856 25,931,028 25,379,817 26,714,217 28,981,076 29,508,179 30,375,056 
Decrease Decrease Inc: ease Increase Increase Increase 
1% 2.1% 3.25% 3 1.82% 2.94% 
Under 1922 Under 1923 Over 1924 Over 1926 Over 1927 
Exports ...++... 80,228 110,108 79,221 76,945 84,335 79,994 64,712 
Stocks, June 30..... 12,937,904 10,860,436 9,916,271 16,918,409 17,140,873 20,350,451 ooeue 
Production, July, 
AME, BOpt.cceceye 13,866,601 20,609,126 18,648,318 19,507,507 23,207,580 22,569,863 seeese 
Imports, July, Aug., 
Sept. .......++.++- 3,502,359 2,174,327 1,615,521 58,235 46,458 15,078 = ceccer 
Totem ceccseces . 30,396,864 33,643,889 30,180,101 36,484,151 40,394,911 42,935,392  ...... 
Less stocks, Sept. 30 9,204,786 12,220,043 7,569,771 11,524,879 14,295,049 15,628,219  ...... 
Consumption, July, 
Aug., Sept...... 21,192,078 21,423,846 22,610,330 24,959,272 26,099,862 27,307,173  ..... ° 
Increase Increase Increase Increase Increase 
1.1% 5.5% 10.4% 4.57% 4.62% 
Over 1922 Over 1923 Over 1924 Over 1925 Over 1926 
Exports .....+.. 104,153 95,255 94,857 91,505 144,503 70,777 wwe ° 
Tweive months’ con- 
sumption— 
In gallons...... 81,952,281 89,366,018 94,362,359 98,140,221 97,047,014 98,168,190  ...... 
In bushels....... 32,780,912 35,746,405 37,744,944 39,256,088 38,818,806 39,267,276 eeeeas 
Increase Increase Increase Decrease Increase 
9% 5.6% Vo 1.1% 1.15% 
Over 1922 Over 1923 Over 1924 Under 1925 Over 1926 
Quantity of flaxseed 
crushed in the U. 
S. A. of domestic 
and foreign origin. 23,275,994 33,805,786 35,528,213 40,783,250 39,738,678 40,136,607 covcce 
U. S A. crop for the 
YVOMEB.ccccccccccce 1981-22, 1922-23. 1923-24. 1924-25. 1925-26. 1926-27. 
ACTER ccccccecseve 1,108,000 1,113,000 2,014,000 3,469,000 3,078,000 2,907,000 panwan 
Production, bush.. 8,029,000 10,375,000 17,060,000 31,547,000 22,424,000 19,335,000 owes 
Less sowing supply 695,000 1,260,000 2,168,000 1,924,000 1,816,000 1,816,000 ...... 
For consumption, 
bushels ....... 7,334,000 9,115,000 14,892,000 29,623,000 20,608,000 17,519,000 ecccee 
Flaxseed imported 
(in bushels), cal- 
endar years...... 1922. 1923. 1924. 1925. 1926. 1927. 
Quantity ......... 14,913,000 24,332,000 16,589,000 16,510,000 22,316,000 21,820,000 


in your behalf, here expresses its apprecia- 
tion of the sincere efforts and progress made 
by them. 

Your committee wishes to reiterate its ex- 
in previous annual reports of ap- 
preciation of the financial support by loyal 
and regular subscribers, and likewise wishes 
to appeal to the many who do not contribute, 
yet unquestionably receive the benefit of the 
work and achievements of those in the North- 
west who, through yovr committee, are of 
immeasurabJe help to all of us. 


While we are talking about the help and 
those who support and those who don’t, 
I desire to digress from some of the other 
phases of the report, if I may, and to say 
that you have probably had your fill this 
morning about contributions and_ sup- 
port and donations and so on. But I 
dare say there are at least one thousand 
or eleven hundred paint and varnish 
manufacturers in the United States, all 
more or less consuming linseed oil. Actu- 
ally, this year there were a total of forty- 
six manufacturing consumers of linseed 
oil that contributed to our fund, just 
forty-six. There were two supply houses 
that came across liberally; five crushing 
corporations contributed liberally. There 
were two corporations in the linoleum 
and textile trade and two in the lead in- 
dustry, but only forty-six linseed oil con- 
sumers out of a thousand or twelve hun- 
dred manufacturers. I would like that to 
get home with you if it may. 

In Montana farming is now done under 
two classifications, dry land and irrigated 
land. Everything that is not irrigated 
comes under the classification of dry land 
farming. If it would interest you gentle- 
men, I have a number of photographs here 
that show that we are coming into a new 
era and a new method of farming at least 
in the State of Montana, and I think it is 
going to extend to many of our prairie 
states. Here are some photographs of 
extensive farming by high-powered ma- 
chinery, and if you like I will have some- 
one pass them around. 


Special Montana Example 


Supplementing that report, I received 
from Montana subsequent to its prepara- 
tion quite a long statement of power 
farming on what is known as the Fairway 
Farm at a point near Poplar, Mont. 


It is a farm of 3,000 acres, and it is be- 
ing run by a man whom I consider the 
most expert farmer in that part of the 
United States, a Mr. Wilson. It was pos- 
sible to acquire the land and to start this 
operation by reason of guarantees of 
funds from some Eastern bankers. 


I won’t read all of this report to you 
but I will refer to part of it. noe 
There are 3,000 acres in this farm. Tractor 
farming experimental work is carried on in 
large-sized fields with power machinery. Part 
of the general objects are to find low-cost 


pressions 





of modern mechanical equipment and hence 
lowest cost. 

This brings in an entirely new set of flax 
production problems. We are working on the 
farm management and mechanical side of 
problems, how to dovetail in flax so as to get 
lowest production cost and greatest profit for 
farm operation as a whole. 


Then he goes on to show by figures 
here the production that has been made 
possible by strictly tractor and machine 
farming. 


Tractor Sales in Montana 


Bs ob cbeneruscusonidne Sebcccoccscsscsce* £0 
SS Sisanacedinkcccuuusaken Sb ankbinkt eee 
Sa hivas cuss Rekand cisscheeduinsakaeee 
DE cusesindentcoeccdcesies Re 
Combined Harvester-Thresiher Saies 

WERB  csccnccocsccedccene eccccccccescoroes 112 
MUS 6 b860600Cee8 605 9a0s0bees Cehetndesee ° 220 
SN; 63 x0s% wdacadenees 5 vawbe ue ; - 968 
1928...... pedeasveseee ° Sodevebssrudan 2,030 


So you may see the sales of tractors 
have increased in four years about 400 
percent, and the harvester-thresher sales 
nearly 2,000 percent. Combined sales in 
Roosevelt county alone, that is the county 
in which this farm is located, have in- 
creased as follows :— 


BERR, cvivaccses Sebceeeehbesd décoenesunsves 2 
Ms 6eeessedenies oebeeNaedsaneweet eeodue 38 
SOME s 006s cced scocccocceussocere 66veeeeeses 140 

The flax farm management theory upon 


which they are working is as follows :— 

Early sown wheat yields best. Tractors and 
summer fallow speed up seeding so that the 
ordinary spring wheat on these tractor farms 
can be seeded in about ten days and seeding 
be completed by May 1. The earlier the wheat 
is seeded the better it will be harvested with 
combined harvester-thresher. Late seeded 
wheat does not werk well in the combine 
operating plan. Following wheat seeding first 
two weeks in May, tractor farmer can seed 
flax. This allows one weed cleaning operation 
on the soil before the flax is seeded and means 
that the flax will be comparatively clean from 
weeds. We are finding that flax combines best 
when it ripens early in September and is 
allowed to stand until after frosts and freezes 
late in September. 


A combined harvester-thresher is a compara- 
tively expensive machine, costing $2,000 to 
$3,600. The greater number of days it can 
be used the lower the unit harvesting cost. 
Therefore, a flax run after wheat harvest re- 
duces unit costs and increases farm profits. 


We are, therefore, trying to work out a 
system whereby flax is not directly com- 
petitive with wheat, where it fits into the 
sequence of farm operation and gives maximum 
use of power farming machinery. 


In the past flax has not been extensively 
raised on summer fallow. (Summer fallow is 
where the land is plowed early in the spring. 
cultivated to keep free from weeds during 
a whole year. This stores the moisture of one 
year for the next year’s crop and increases 
the plant food.) If flax is a permanent crop 
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NDERSON-PRICHARD Oil Corp 

oration has always contended that the 

refining: of industrial naphthas is a business 
in itself. 


Through several years of successful operation 
along these lines we have proven this point 
without question. 


Today we are rendering in a national way 
broad and vital service to users of industrial 
naphthas everywhere. 


Anderson-Prichard 
Oil Corporation 
Oklahoma City 


“Tank Wagon and Drum Service in over 60 cities” 








IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


on Montana dry farms, it will be raised to 
some extent on summer fallow, and must re- 
turn per acre net profits equal to wheat. 

In 1928, on this experimental farm, 
wheat versus flax, on clean summer fal- 
low, showed :— 


Thirty acres spring wheat yield per 
acre 42 bushels at 90c., $37.80. 
Twenty acres flax yield per acre 20 


bushels at $1.90, $38. 


This is slightly better than wheat 
alone. 

Wheat versus flax on stubble burned 
land, on small plots, showed :— 

Wheat, 25 bushels at 90c., $22.50. 

Flax, 15 bushels at $1.90, $28.40. 

Wheat versus flax on spring break- 
ing :— ° 

Flax, 140-acre field, 14 bushels at $1.90, 
$26.60. 


Wheat, 60-acre field, 22 bushels, at 90c., 
$19.80. 


The general run of farms have not 
had as good flax yields as above because 
the seed bed has not been as well pre- 
pared. 

These figures I have read to you re- 
fer, of course to this particularly well- 
managed farm. It speaks of stubble 
burned. We treated with that last year, 
and I will pass over it. 

An interesting thing here shows that 
with the use of the largest and best 
combine, that is, where they use the 
reaper and the gatherer and the thresher, 
all in one mechanical operation, that the 
total man labor per acre requires only 
forty-five minutes. 

On the same combine, with the same 
kind of machinery, where the wheat is 
headed, and the straw is not preserved, 
the total man labor per acre is two 
hours and fifty minutes. 

With the old-fashioned binder, shocked 
and threshed seed, the total man labor 
per acre is three hours and fifteen min- 
utes, 

So it is possible, on large farms, to re- 
duce the unit of man labor from three 
hours and fifteen minutes to thirty min- 
utes in the harvesting and threshing of 
flaxseed. 

And he goes on to show here the loss 
—and this has always been a serious 
matter with the farmers—of flaxseed 
shattering from bolls at the time of 
harvesting and threshing. They have 
made a study of that this year and 
watched it closely, and showed on the 
direct combining, as they call it, the 
single operation, a loss of two percent of 
the seed. In windrowing, where they 
don’t thresh as they cut but permit the 
flax to be gathered in rows and dried 
out and then threshed, there is a 5 per- 
cent loss. In using the header and stacker 
there is a loss of 6 percent. On the binder 
and thresher, which is the old style, there 
is a loss of 8 percent. 

The rest refers to moving pictures they 
have taken of this, which they intend to 
carry around to eighty different stations 
in the State of Montana this year in 
educating the farmers. 

As I said a while ago, the farmers 
have to have from 1,000 to 1,800 acres 
in a farm of this kind in order to pay 
for the investment, or have the invest- 
ment pay for itself, whereas on irrigated 
lands, it is estimated that to farm over 
80 acres is too much for a single farmer 
to do. 

I don’t know, gentlemen, that there is 
anything more that I have to say to you. 
The conditions down in the Argentine for 
flax are excellent. The acreage shows 
about 4 percent increase and is the larg- 
est on record and at this early stage of 
the crop outlook is 100 percent good. 

Conditions over in Europe seem to be 
that there is no limit to the quantity of 
linseed oi] they can consume over there 
at a price. There has been a lot of lin- 
seed oil used for edible purposes, mak- 
ing a low-grade margarin. The margarin 
is consumed promptly after it is made. 
It doesn’t keep the way higher-grade mar- 
garin does, 


Discussion by Mr. Calman 


Henry L. Calman :—Would it seem out 
of order for me to make a motion to 
receive the report and that Mr. Nolan 
and his committee be thanked for the 
splendid work which they have done 
this year in regard to flax development? 

I say that, because I am a member of 
the committee. But I feel free to say it, 
because I have done not one stroke of 
work during the past year, simply be- 
cause I have not been called upon to do 
so, and whatever results have been ac- 
complished have been due to Mr. Nolan 
and the other members of the committee. 

It seems to me shocking that among 
the large number of manufacturers of 
paint and varnish in this country only 
forty-six are contributing to this vital 
work so vital to our industry. I think the 
majority of our members do not appre- 
ciate what this committee has accom- 
plished in past years and what its prob- 
lems remain for the future. 

About fifteen to eighteen years ago, 
we were threatened with a complete ex- 
haustion of flax growing in this country; 
in crops of 26,000,000 to 30,000,000 bush- 
els we ran down to 8,000,000 or 9,000,000 
bushels. I think those figures are correct. 
And the situation in the flax-growing 
states was so discouraging to the farm- 
ers in that time that unless some strong 
active measures were taken to bring 
flax-growing back to a condition of pros- 
perity, no farmer in the northwest by this 
time would be drawing a single pound of 
flax. 

Flax was subject, as you have seen 
through the report, to wilt, to rust, to 
different conditions in the weather, dry 
and wet, so that in some years the 
farmer raised only two or four bushels 
of flax on the acre, which couldn’t com- 
pensate him for the interest on his in- 
vestment, for the time he put in, and 
the labor which he had. 

Now the work of this committee and 
the work of this committee alone, in 
co-operating with the agricultural sta- 
tions or the experimental work of agri- 
cultural stations in the northwestern 
states brought us back to where two 
years ago we raised as large a crop of 
flax as was ever raised in the history. of 
this country. 
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We felt at that time perhaps our work 
was completed and the problem has been 
solved. But, you see from the report 
which Mr. Nolan has made this year, the 


problem has not been solved. There are 
new problems rising all the time and 
unless this industry can contribute the 
money which we require to contribute to 
the agricultural stations in Montana, 
North Dakota, Minnesota, and so forth, 
we are apt to be confronted with the 
same situation that confronted us fifteen 


or twenty years ago, the gradual drop- 
ping away of the flax crop and our com- 
plete dependence on Argentina and other 
countries. 


I want to make a strong appeal to 
those who are not contributing to the 
flax development committee to do so, to 


help along the work, which is so vitaily 
important not only to the industry but 
to each individual member. 


Discussion by Mr. Heckel 


G. B. Heckel :—I want the privilege of 
seconding that motion and sayirfg a few 
words on the subject, because I have been 
connected with the flax development com- 
mittee from the beginning. 

I want to remind you gentlemen that 
it is impossible to make progress without 
work. All movements of this kind in the 
beginning meet with enthusiastic support. 
The revival being over, the interest di- 
minishes. and we turn to our former ways. 


Farming is the most precarious occupa- 
tion, depending entirely for its success 
and continuance on the help of scientific 
investigators and producers. We have 
heard a great deal during the past few 
weeks and months about farm aid. The 
best form of farm aid, the most perma- 
nent form of farm aid that can be ex- 
tended to a farmer is exactly the kind of 
farm aid that was extended to the 
farmers of the northwest by this flax de- 
velopment committee. 

Mr. Nolan in his report showed you 
that some strains that have proved more 
prolific and more capable of taking care 


of themselves require twelve or more 
years to develop them. The experimental 
work must continue all the time. The 


farmer can never sleep. And the tech- 
nical men behind the farmers can never 
sleep if they are to fight this battle for 
food and industry that all who depend 
on the production of the soil must fight 
continually. 

have been connected also with the 
question of insects, and in that I have a 
picture of the fact that the life of man 
depends entirely upon our ability to de- 
feat the insects, who are really winning 
the war against us. 

Unless this support of the flax devel- 
opment committee is continued, you can- 
not depend on a continued supply of flax 
in the United States. You certainly can- 
not depend on Argentina, where the tech- 
nical ability and resources are much lower 
than in this country, except for a limited 
period. Crops decrease because the in- 
sects and the fungi destroy them. Man 
plants a field; the insects and the fungi 
that feed on them as well as man say, 
“Come over! Here is fine picking, and 
we don’t have to work for it.” 

Unless you gentlemen realize that this 
is the continuing function of our indus- 
try to support that flax development in 
this most essential work, you are not 
going to have flaxseed or linseed oil for 
many years. 

The cultivation of flax in that period 
during which I was connected with that 
committee has been brought back to the 
river valley where all writers were tell- 
ing us the flax exhausted the soil. 


I have, myself, with Prof. Bolley, of 
the North Dakota Agricultural Station, 
driven over luxurious fields of flax where 
ten or fifteen years before the farmers 
said it couldn’t be raised, and today they 
are raising fine crops. 

Mr. Nolan:—Fifteen years ago, it 
couldn’t be raised on that soil because it 
didn’t have the proper kind of wilt- 
resisting flaxseed to put in. 

Mr. Heckel:—That flax was introduced 
from Spain. 

That was the belief in this country un- 
til the committee proved in conjunction 
with the authorities of the agricultural 
colleges that it wasn’t so and provided a 
means for bringing back the crop where 
it belongs. 

While, of course, I am not personally 
interested, I appeal to you for a larger 
and better and more understanding sup- 
port of this work. 


Discussion by Mr. Cornish 


E. J. Cornish.—I would like to empha- 
size a little bit what Mr. Heckel has said. 
Everybody in the United States today is 
talking about farm relief. Almost the 
only product where the farmer is getting 
the full benefit of the tariff is flaxseed. 


The other crops, for the most part, at 
least upon which a tariff has been placed, 
is the crop of which this country produces 
a surplus, and it is the marketing of this 
surplus at European prices that brings 
the farmer into competition with the most 
unsatisfactory conditions to be found in 
the world. : 

But in the United States the price of 
flexseed is foreign price plus duty. There- 
fore, the farmer is receiving the benefit 
of that. And this association has encour- 
aged that tariff instead of trying to get, 
for a short time, a lower price for our 
linseed oil. 

We have encouraged it in the belief 
that in the long run it was more profita- 
ble to have our oil come from the crops 
raised at home than it was to be de- 
pendent upon a foreign country for our 
necessary material. 

In addition to that, this association has 
encouraged all the agricultural colleges 
in the United States. It has encouraged 
them by showing to them that we were 
interested, by giving them financial as- 
sistance, by encouraging them in every 
possible way, and in doing that, we are 
perpetuating good conditions for the paint 
industry. 

It is the real farm relief that the 
farmer today is receiving without any 
hot air embellishment. I think we should 
encourage the committee and continue the 
work with liberal supplies as they may 
ask for them. 
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Chairman Frayser:—Mr. Nolan, in behalf of the members of the association we 


want to thank you for your splendid report. 
I am sure, has been very interesting to you gent! 


Calman, Mr. Heckel and Mr. Cornish are 


that sometimes we are all too prone to accept thing 
and not thoroughly realize the work that has been 
What is your pleasure with this report, gent 


The informative part of it particularly, 
emen, The remarks made by Mr. 
well worthy of your consideration. I feel 
s that have been accomplished 
done, 
emen? 


George B. Heckel:—I move that it be accepted. 
H. L. Calman:—I have already made that motion, 
Chairman Frayser:—It has been moved and seconded that the report be accepted, 


(The motion was carried.) 


Chairman Frayser:—The next item on our program is the presentation by Mr. 


Roh of the Norris B. Gregg Memorial report, but 


it is now approaching the lunch 


hour and I feel that, because of the small crowd present, a lot of you would be miss- 


ing something if we, at this time, permitted Mr. 


which is something that is a worthy one. 
Mr. Roh has given a great deal 


of time to this work, 


Roh to present this proposition, 


and the association is 


greatly indebted for his work not only on this particular subject but for the many 


activities which he has contributed to for 


the benefit of the association. 


Therefore we are going to postpone his presentation of this program until the 


hour of roll call this afternoon, 


(The session adjourned at 12.30 o’clock.) 


Second Business Session: Thursday Afternoon 


(The meeting was convened for the second business session at 2 p. m., October 18, 
R. W. Lindsay, Buffalo, Eastern Zone vice-president, presiding.) 
Chairman Lindsay:—We will proceed with the roll call. 


(The roll call was as follows.) 


PUIBMEE cccvccccccccccaceccvccsesesecceed 1 
SN 6 66.6 000 08s 065860600 45 TET ECON TS 4 
CRMGRBD cc ciceveseccccnvecvesscscsseesee 2 
CTMGIMEE cicccccectcccavessescaceseces 1 
CONTE ccc vcccccccsecssecsececcesccses 1 
CHORE COURS, ccc ica ccccescdavesvesevosye 1 
NG CGF v.00 c cede tcvccesedeasseocerves 1 
SE IG; ox edidie ev 00'a6 66 UONS Gos db eaee 1 
PRIUWEUEROS.. coc ccc cveceseccesccvasovecce 2 


DROW MOCIANG sc svcccccucccceveerwenetes 3 
BOO ROU 6 60CEs 64606546 0d nae e nee he ueweN 18 
EMUGGOIDEER co ccccosecccoreeestasevncdes 8 
WAPCOLEIL. O56 0b 0606.90.55 000.000 Cbd IdN ROR 1 
BEPOEEIOTIG, bs suo b.0.00.6.009.08.0sa bab KE EEN 1 
Wc: SHOUD. Ch cee eeh ove cccecssecctendeuede 14 
MOEN pclae pudentcencccdétaeeet seuene 4 
BORON 56.605 06 0b 6 8646cce sees ebeseegune 2 
oi) Prerrerere ewer eeerrrire yr a 


Chairman Lindsay:—The first subject in this afternoon’s session is a subject that 
was left over from this morning in order that we might have as large an attendance 


as possible. 
Mr. Roh if he will present it at this time. 


It is the report of Mr. Roh on the Norris B. Gregg Memorial. 


I will ask 


: Report on Gregg Memorial 


Charles J. Roh:—I think that most of 
you who have read the convention dailies 
know about the Norris B. Gregg Memo- 
rial, its purpose and what it hopes to 
accomplish. I do not think any of you in 
this convention would expect me to match 
my vocabulary with all that has been 
written and all that has been spoken 
about Norris B. Gregg. 

I am quite sure that, in addition to 
everything that we have read and talked 
about him, everyone has just a secret 
thought, or association of his own that 
he probably prizes higher than anything 
that has been written or spoken. 


I am not going to tell you about that 
because I couldn’t do it adequately. I 





R. W. Lindsay 


Eastern Zone Vice-President 


don’t know whether you know or not, but 
the memorial that is to be purchased with 
the funds that are to be raised is the 
Gardner laboratory. Those of you whw 
were here at the manufacturers’ meeting, 
I think, realize the importance of Dr. 
Gardner’s work and this laboratory. Mr. 
Gardner owns the laboratory, but has 
offered to sell it to the industry, not alone 
to perpetuate the memory of Norris B. 
Gregg but to perpetuate his work, which 
he has done so ably for so many years. 

The amount needed for that purchase is 
$125,000, $100,000 for the laboratory and 
its equipment, and $25,000, approximately, 
for needed improvements. 

A campaign has been planned, not to be 
presented at this convention, but to be 
conducted during the period of October 
27 to November 3. This campaign has 
been planned along the lines of welfare 
federation campaigns, with the feeling 
that every one would want to have a part 
in this memorial to this great man. 


First of all, the educational bureau ap- 
pointed a committee, and they accepted. 
Then the committee appointed thirty 
chairmen to cover thirty districts in the 
United States. Every one of those has 
accepted, or has shown willingness, if 
unable to undertake the work, to see that 
someone in that particular district did do 
the job. Since then it has been presented 
no less than half a dozen times at various 
directors’ meetings and in the educational 
bureau, and in every case where it has 
been presented to a body it has been ap- 
proved. 

The committee itself approved the plan 
of appropriation. Also, the educational 
bureau approved the plan by committing 
itself and the committee of thirty, with 
the board of directors of the American 


Chairman Lindsay:—The next order of business is committee reports. 


Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation and the members of the educa- 
tional bureau that had not been to the 
meeting the day previous, committed 
themseives to the appropriation. 

The reason we made that apportionment 
was not that we couldn’t raise the funds 
at one sitting in the bureau, but the feel- 
ing prevailed that, if that was done, it 
wouldn’t give every one interested, in- 
dividual as well as company, a chance to 
contribute to this fund. A book has been 
prepared, a memorial book, a Norris B. 
Gregg Memorial book, 

On this book we have a picture of Nor- 
ris B. Gregg with the laboratory for a 
background. The first page of that book 
shows the present laboratory with the 
proposed changes. Those changes are 
subject to certain modifications that mignt 
be made later, 

Then the book goes on to explain that 
the Memorial plan is so and so and how 
we propose to divide the amount raised. 
Then there is a history here, just one 
page of it. It isn’t adequate by any 
means, but it gives a general idea of Nor- 
ris B. Gregg and what he accomplished in 
his life and what he accomplished par- 
ticularly for us. 

On the next page we have comments 
of his friends and associates in the busi- 
ness, and then that wonderful editorial on 
the next page, “The Vacant Chair,” that 
appeared in the American Paint Journal. 


On the next page appears H. A, Gard- 
ner and his work. Of course, if this 
wasn’t a very practical idea it wouldn't 
be in tune with Norris B. Gregg’s life. 
We all know the softer and yentler side 
of Norris B. Gregz We also know that 
he was a real executive. He was very, 
very practical in his attitude toward all 
practical matters and all practical move- 
ments of the association. 


But this, after all, was his big interest, 
the educational bureau. So we have given 
an outline of Mr. Gardner’s work. Mr. ° 
Gardner owns the laboratory, but he has 
seen, too, that through this particular 
step his work, which has been so ably 
done, could be carried on and on and on. 
A man with the vision of Mr. Gardner 
and his ideas certainly must have an or- 
ganization in which we have a part and 
interest to carry on this forward-looking 
work of the scientific side of our business. 


On the next page is the campaign. On 
the last page is the name of this commit- 
tee, this committee of which no member 
has refused to act. 

I am quite sure you will all agree that 
it is a very representative committee and 
a committee that is able to put over this 
job. What we would like to have here, 
in addition to the approval of the mem- 
bers of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, is an approval 
of this action on the part of the industry. 
We would like to have you go home to 
your clubs and tell them about the mat- 
ter because next week every single mem- 
ber of the industry is going to receive one 
of these books. It is going to be followed 
up by a letter telling the attitude of our- 
selves to it here, so that all of the stay- 
at-homes will know about this big move- 
ment. 

Following that in the next week, of 
course, we have prepared the minds of 
those who will receive this book and the 
letter that you are going to call on them. 
We have continually stated that we didn’t 
want to have telephones or letters used in 
reference to this. There may be a few in 
the outlying districts and the far cities 
where it is impossible to call during the 
week, but that number is very few. We 
would like to build just a little something 
more. 

Norris B. Gregg, of course, did foster 
all of those friendly associations that 
meant so much to him and mean so much 
to us. But that wasn’t his aim. His aim 
in fostering those ideas was to get peo- 
ple to go together in the time of differ- 
ence. Occasionally there is a little differ- 
ence in our ideas towards each other. If 
we cash in in a practical way and adjust 
our differences that is the practical side 
of Norris B. Gregg’s life. 

Mr. Chairman, I would propose such a 
resolution. 

F. P. Cheesman:—I second the motion, 

(The motion was carried by a rising 
vote.) 


The first 


report is that of the arbitration committee, of which Mr. Cheesman is chairman. 
(Mr. Cheesman presented the printed report of the arbitration committee as fol- 


lows.) 
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Report of Committee on Arbitration 


The arbitration committee at last year’s 
convention reported that but one matter 


had been submitted to it during the year, 
and Mr. Cornish, chairman of that com- 
mittee, stated as follows:— 


Here was a dispute coming up that looked as 
though it was going to be quite serious, and the 
only thing that I demanded in the matter was 
that they should get the issues clearly pre- 
sented, before the Arbitration Committee would 
be called to order to consider it; but, by the 
time they got the issues clearly presented for 
consideration, they settled their grievances. 
I think that shows the real advantage of this 
association of ours. We ought never to have 
a question come up in the government of our 
organization here or its policies that, when 
clearly stated and properly discussed, does not 
result in unanimity of opinion and of action. 

It seems to your chairman that these 
remarks of Mr. Cornish explain more 
clearly than ever before the reason for 
the necessity of a committee on arbitra- 
tion, and the present chairman of this 
committee stands in the position of being 
the father of the committee, because the 


Chairman Lindsay:—You have heard 


which has already been approved by the board of directors. 
H. L. Calman:—Isn’t there a recommendation there for the 
I would like to make a motion that we adopt the report together with the 


tion? 


committee was appointed on a recommen- 
dation made by him in his address to the 
association in 1916 when he was president. 
Even though the committee has seldom 
functioned as a court, it is always acting 
as a police department. 

During the tife of the present commit- 
tee, nothing has been submitted to them 
for action, and their only recommenda- 
tion at the present time is as follows:— 

Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil and 





Varnish Association, Iné., American Paint ¢nd 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, In Na- 
tional Association of Paint Distributors, as- 
sembled at Detroit, Michigan, October, 1928, 
endorse the proposed act, to make valid and 
enforceable written provisions or agreements 


for the arbitration of present and future com- 


mercial disputes, known as the Draft State 
Arbitration Act, prepared by the American 
Arbitration Association, which act follows the 
fundamental provisions of the United States 
Arbitration Act as adepted to State legislative 
needs and is in harmony with the arbitration 


laws of the States of New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Oregon, California, Pennsylvania 
and Louisiana. 


the of the arbitration committee, 
What is your pleasure? 


adoption of a resolu- 


report 


resolution recommended by_ the committee. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
Chairman Lindsay:—The next committee report is that of the traffic committee. 


Mr. Leveille. 
E. A. Leveille, manager of the traffic 


bureau, gave a summary of the commit- 


tee’s prepared report, which was as follows.) 


Report of Committee on Traffic 


Your traffic committee, a joint commit- 
tee representing both associations, sub- 
mits its report for the year 1927-1928. 

The activities of the traffic committee 
may be conservatively said to be pro- 
gressing satisfactorily; some of the meas- 
ures initiated by it have received favor- 
able consideration; others which it has 


opposed have been tabled, and in general 
1is VIEWS on trattic propositions are 
sought and respected. And when voic- 
ing the attitude of the trade on pending 
proposals, its reasoned and conservative 
representations have met the courteous 
reception and consideration due the mag- 
nitude of your interests, and the prestige 
which your associations enjoy. : 
Avoiding a detailed and verhaps tedic 

recitation of the steps taken, one on 
inous correspondence and innumerable 
interviews, a brief reference to certain 
features of its activities will be found 
interesting. We shall consider in order 
proposals initiated by the associations 
that have been favorably acted upon, 
measures initiated by carriers and 
deemed inimical to your interests that 
have been tabled, and lastly the status 
of proposals as to which final action has 
not been taken. 7 


Ratings on Nitrocellulose 


Reference was made in the last annual 
report to ratings on nitrocellulose. The 
present rating in less than carloads is 150 
percent of first class, and in carloads sec- 
ond class, subject to a minimum weight 
of 30,000 pounds; equivalent on basis of 
the New York-Chicago rates, to $2.13 and 
$1.24% respectively, with the rates be- 
tween other points proportioned on this 
basis. Your committee regarded these 
ratings as high for a commodity of the 
transportation characteristics of nitro- 
cellulose, and filed a petition requesting 
ratings for this product more in harmony 
with the ratings assigned to other and 
comparable commodities. The classifica- 
tion committee has agreed to reclassify 
nitrocellulose, rating it first class in less 
than carloads in Eastern territory and 
third class in carloads in all territories. 





. The corresponding rates are $1.42 and 
944% cents, equivalent to a reduction of 


71 cents per hundred pounds for less car- 
load shipments, and 30 cents for carload 
S.iipments. The average carload weight 
is 35,000 pounds, and a reduction of 30 
cents per 100 pounds amounts to $105 per 
car. 

_ The new ratings are in course of pub- 
lication, pursuant to the provisions of the 
interstate commerce act, and will have 
been published by the time this report 
reaches you. When publication has been 
accomplished, such further attention will 
be Siven as the circumstances appear to 
requlre. 


Solvents, Reducers, Thinners, Etc. 


The increasing use of nitrocellulose in 
the manufacture of paints and lacquers 
has occasioned the development of a line 
of solvents and thinners for which no 
specific classification ratings were pro- 
vided. The absolute solvents are speci- 
fically provided for, but it became neces- 
Sary to describe many of the thinners by 
analogy as paint and varnish reducing 
compounds. This general situation was 
complicated by the practice of some of our 
members labeling their reducers as solv- 
ents, and the rapid development of new 
formulae for the combination of solvents, 
making the proper description and clas- 
sification of such products a problem of 
some difficulty. 

Definite solvents, such as acetone, ethyl 
and butyl acetate, etc., are definitely rated 
third class (94 cents) L. C. L., and fifth 
class (56 cents) carloads. Pyroxylin solv- 
ents not specifically named are rated sec- 


ond class ($1.24) L. Cc. L., and feurth 
class (66 cents) carloads. 
Several discussions between the chair- 


man and members of the classification 
committee developed the idea of combin- 
ing all of these compounds into one item 
rated third and fifth class respectively, in 
the packages commonly used. 

This will provide definite ratings for 
these compounds, and satisfactorily dis- 
pose of the many perplexities attending 
the proper classification of them. Where 
ratings are at all changed, they are re- 
duced from second class ($1.24) to third 
class (94 cents) L. C. L., and from fourth 
class (66 cents) to fifth class (56 cents) 
carloads. It also deserves to be noted 
that all of these items heretofore rated 
second class in the South will in the fu- 


ture be rated third class L. C. L., and all 


will al- 


be rated fifth class in carloads, 


though some are not now accorded car- 


load ratings. 


Southern Classification Ratings 


It is gratifying to be able to report fa- 
vorable action taken by the southern clas- 
sification committee on the request of the 
association for a continuation of the cur- 
rent classification ratings on paints and 
paint materials. It will be recalled that 
among the proposals for revising the rat- 
ings on scme 3,000 descriptions of traffic 
in southern territory, contemporaneously 
with the promulgation of the new class 
rates prescribed by the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission in Docket No. 13494, to 
January 15, 


become effective 1928, the 





E. A. Leveille 


Chairman on Traffic 


Southern committee suggested increasing 
the classification ratings on numerous of 
our commodities; some of these are listed 
below for convenience: — 

Aluminum, bronze and gold paints in iron or 
steel pails, which have heretofo.e been rated 
second class in the South, are proposed to ve 
increased to first cass, and first class is also 
preposed for these products in cans boxed, 
which are now rated third class. 

Asphaltum and coal-tar paints, in cans boxed, 
and in bulk in kits or pails, now rated fourth 
class are to be advanced to third. 

Liquid or paste paints in jacketed cans is to 
be increased from third class to first, and in 
pails or metal cans in barrels or b.xes, or in 
bulk in kits or pails, from fourth class to third. 

Dry lead, in cans boxed, or in paper pack- 
ages in barre’s or boxes, or in bulk in boxes, 
to be increased from fourth cless to third. 

Paste lead or ground in oil, in jacketed cans, 
increased from third class to first, and in cans 
boxed,.from fourth class to third. , 

Putty in bladders, in barrels, or boxes, or in 
metal cans or pails in barrels, boxes or crates, 
to be increased from fourth class to third. 

Stains in jecketed cans to be increased from 
third class to first, and in cans boxed from 
fourth class to third. 

Wood fillers in cans boxed 
class instead of fourth. 


to be rated third 


Zinc oxide, dry, in cans boxed, or in paper 
packages in barrels or boxes, or in bulk in 
boxes, to be increased from fourth class to 
third. 


Zine oxide, paste or ground in oil, in jacketed 
cans, is scheduled to be increased from third 
class to first, and in cans boxed, from fourth 
class to third. 

Paint, for example, rated fourth class 
when in cans boxed, or in bulk in pails, 
were to be rated third class. Dry lead, 
stains, wood fillers, zinc oxide, etc., were 
to be accorded similar treatment. The 
increase would have amounted to approx- 
imately 28 percent. Illustrative of this we 
submit statement of rates from represen- 
tative producing points:— 


To— i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 
Atlanta, Ga., from— 3 
CE i ci wie cad $1.91 $1.62 $1.34 $1.05 $9.86 
Cincinnati ......... 1.54 1.31 1.08 .85 .69 
Cleveland ......++- 1.89 1.61 1.32 1.04 85 
New York.......-- 1.93 1.64 1.35 1.06 .87 
Birmingham, Ala., 
from— 
CRICAZO ...ccccccee 1.78 1.51 1.25 .98 .80 
Cincinnati ....ccces 1.57 1.88 1.10 .86 .71 
Yleveland ......+- 1.91 1.62 1.34 1.05 RH 
New York....... .. 2.15 1.838 1.51 1.18 .97 


Montgomery, Ala., 
from— 








CHICAGO ..ccsceeeee 1.91 1.62 1.384 1.05  .86 
Cincinnati ........6. 1.69 1.44 1.18 03 .76 
Cleveland ......... 2.04 1.78 1.48 1.12 92 
New York......... 2.15 1.83 1.51 1.18 97 
Nashville, Tenn., from- 
CRICEBO ciccccvcreys 1.17 .97 76 62 
Cincinnati ......... 1.04 .85  .67 ao 
Cleveland ......+6. 1.30 1.07 84 69 
New York.......20% 1.80 1.48 1.17 95 
Jacksonville, Fla., 
from— 
CRCRED sc iccccsenes 2.03 1.67 1.31 1.08 
Cincinnati ........ 1.74 1.44 1.13 92 
Cleveland ......... 2.01 1.66 1.30 1.07 
New York. ..ssescoe 2 1.70 1.40 1.10 90 
The rates between all points in South- 
ern territory, and from all points in the 


North to all points in the South are gov- 


erned by the Southern classification, 
and would have been similarly af- 
fected, As there is a very large volume 


of less carload shipments of some of these 
commodities, the proposed rerating was 
regarded as of considerable importance to 
the trade, and your committee made a 
diligent and successful effort to demon- 
strate this to the classification committee. 


Commodity Rates to Mississippi 
Valley 


The Southern Freight Association dock- 
eted for consideration June 15 a proposal 
to cancel existing commodity rates on 
paints and paint materials between points 
in Southern territory, and from the pro- 
ducing North to the South. The sugges- 
tion carried with it a reclassification of 
these items, rating generally the mixed 
paints at sixth class, and the dry paints 
and pigments at eighth class. Notwith- 
standing this, the rates to Mississippi Val- 
ley points, of which Memphis, Vicksburg, 
Meridian, and New Orleans are typical, 
will be increased approximately 65 percent 
on mixed paints, lead, ete., with much 
heavier increases on certain items of dry 
colors, like ground iron ore. 

A meeting of our traffic committee and 
others in the industry was called for June 
14 at Atlanta, to discuss and consider this 
situation preparatory to meeting with the 
committee of Southern carriers June 15, 
but as was to be expected the wide scope 
and complexity of the adjustment made it 
impossible in the time at our disposal to 
properly analyze it and intelligently dis- 
cuss it with the committee. A plea was 
made for additional time in which to con- 
sider the entire situation, and this has 
been granted. It is hoped that we will be 
able to work out a mutually satisfactory 
adjustment with the committee. 


Western Trunk Line 


The Western Trunk Line Committee 
having jurisdiction over the rates between 
the Illinois-Indiana State line, and the 
Missouri River, docketed for considera- 
tion, a proposal to cancel the commodity 
rates on barytes, clay, mortar colors, kal- 
somine, ground iron ore, dry earth paint, 
whiting, and yellow ocher, from Chicago, 
Peoria, St. Louis, and St. Paul groups, 
to Kansas City, St. Joseph, Omaha, Sioux 
City, Sioux Falls, and related Missouri 
River points. 

The rate from Chicago to Kansas City 
is 26 cents—if cancelled, the applicable 
class C rate is 33% cents. From St. Louis 
to Kansas City the 18% cent rate be- 
comes 26 cents. 

These examples indicate the volume of 
the increase, which is approximately $1.50 
a ton, and these cars ordinarily weigh 
from 20 to 30 tons. An increase of $1.50 
a ton in the cost of these raw materials 
is a serious burden upon industry, and 
it was believed that current rates coupled 
with heavy loading, and entire lack of 
claims for loss and damage, were remu- 
nerative. Your committee was repre- 
sented before the Western Trunk Line 
Committee. voicing its conception of the 
views of the industry, and urging con- 
tinuation of current rates. It is under- 
stood that the carriers have concluded 
so to do. 

It is generally known that the level of 
rates in this territory are now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, so we 
may reasonably expect to have to give 
this Western Trunk Line situation fur- 
ther attention when the commission’s de- 
cision in this case is received. 


Classification of Kalsomine 


Effective April 30. authority was grant- 
ed to ship kalsomine in bulk in double 
bags, at the same ratings as in other 
packages. Interested shippers will recall 
that, as reported in the April “Bulletin,” 
the carriers in Western territory have 
docketed for consideration, a suggestion 
to change the rating on kalsomine in car- 
loads from class C to c'ass 5. Kalsomine 
is one of the commodities included in 
the Western Trunk Line docket No. 
5972-F above referred to, and affords an 
interesting illustration of the cumulative 
effect of these various proposals. . 

The commodity rate, Chicago to Kan- 
sas City, for instance, is 26 cents. If 
this rate shou!d be cancelled, as contem- 
plated. in W. T. L. docket 5972-F, the 
applicable rate is (class C) 33% cents. 
If in addition to this, the classification 
rating be changed from class C to class 
5. the rate automatically advances to 42 
cents, an increase of 61 per cent—or 
from $117 to $189 per car. That is an 
increase of $72 per car, without taking 
into account the general revision of the 
class rates in this territory now under 
advisement by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and which informed persons 
expect will result in an increase in the 
level of the rates, with a possible nar- 
rowing of the percentage relationships to 
conform to those prescribed in Consoli- 
dated Southwestern Cases, docket 13535. 


Chairman Lindsay:—You have heard the report of your traffic committee, wha 


pleasure? 


youl 
F. S. Coates:—I move its acceptance. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Chairman Lindsay:—At this point in 
suggested a slight change. 
upon Wallace F. 
Land.” 


I therefore have the 
Sennett, who is to address us on the 
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If th mmission should do no more 
than li the class percentage rela- 
tionships with those prescribed in the 


Console 


lated Southwestern Cases, it would 


resu't in increasing the class C rate from 
Chicago to Kansas City, from 32% cents 
to 36 cents, 

Your committee was represented at 
the hearing before the classification com- 
mittee when the matter of the rating on 
kalsomine came up for consideration, 


and called attention to the transportation 


element of this commodity, its heavy 
loading, long hauls, and remunerative 
earnings produced, as well as its rela- 
tionship to other commodities simtar'v 


classified, and other factors deemed per- 
tinent, and requested that the ratings on 
kalsomine be continued. The classifica- 
tion committee has acceded to this re- 
quest 


Rates on Chinawood, Linseed and 
Other Oils 


Reference was made in our last annual 
report to a proposal on the part of East- 
ern carriers to increase the rates on these 


oi!s from the seaboard to the _ interior, 
and it will be recalled that the associa- 
tions protested these increases, and re- 


quested the suspension of the tariffs pend- 
ing investigation as to their reasonable- 
ness and lawfulness. It was the view of 
your committee, based upon a .study of 
the rates on these oils, in the light of 
various decisions of the commission, that 
the proposed rates were unreasonable, and 


at the hearing we introduced testimony 
and exhibits in support of this view. 
This matter is still before the com- 


mission, and advances fi'ed to become ef- 
fective December 31. 1926, continue un- 
der suspension pending decision. A re- 
cent decision from the commission in 
docket No. 16839, T. S. DeForrest v. A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co., adhering to the scale 


prescribed May 6, 1925, in docket 14160, 
Oklahoma Corporation Commission, and 
applied in Fredonia Linseed Oil Co. v. 
A. T. & 8. F. Ry., 122, 5. C C. 391, and 
123, I. C. C. 153, support the position 


taken by the associations in this proceed- 
ing, and encourage the belief that the 
current rates will be found reasonable. 


Bills of Lading 


The terms and conditions of the uni- 
form bill of lading are in course of re- 
vision to conform to the changes in the 
interstate commerce act effected by the 
passage of the Newton bill S-3286, ap- 
proved March 4, 1927. 

It is understood that precise conditions 
have been agreed to in conference, and 
may be expected to become the law at the 
short session of Congress. Whether these 
expectations be realized, it is reasonably 
certain that a new bill of lading will be 
prescribed within the near future. Mem- 
bers who print their own bills of lading, 
and whose present supply is approaching 
exhaustion. should stock new blanks for 
no more than one year’s re‘uirements. 

Among the changes in the law is the 
right conferred upon parties entitled to 
recover for loss, damage or injury to 
property in transit, to file suit against 
the terminal line carrier, and hold a»v 
carrier along the route responsible. The 
Carmack amendment made the initial car- 
rier liable. ; 

Section 22 of the bill of lading act 
is amended to hold carriers liable for mis- 
dating bills of lading, and there is a pro- 
viso to be made, by which the carriers 
will be required to look to the owners 
for the recovery of uncollected under- 
charges, provided they are notified be- 
fore delivery that consignee is acting in 
the capacity of agent. and has no bene- 
ficial title in the property. 

There are other features of this law 
which do not affect bills of lading. Sec- 
tion 206, for example, puts a limitation 
on suits by the director general for un- 
dercharges, and the commission is author- 
ized to suspend the operation of tariffs 
for seven months instead of four months, 
as at present. 


The Lacquer Case 


Testimony in this case was taken, and 
it was briefed last Fall. A proposed re- 
port of Examiner Williams, adverse to 
our contention, was received in April, and 
exceptions to this report were filed May 
24. The case has been set down for oral 
argument September 21, after which it 
will be assigned to one of the commis- 
sioners for consideration and decision. 


The Bulletin 


committee has contributed ont 

he “Bulletin” each month, report- 
= SS eae proposed, and progress 
achieved, in addition to contributions on 
aspects of traffic principles of demon- 
strated interest. From communications 
received from our members, it is appar- 
ent that these articles are being studied 
with increased interest and profit. Since 
they are inspired by experiences and 
problems coming to the attention of your 
chairman, they are practical. Some of 
them have been suggested by our mem- 
bers, and comments from time to time 
are welcome, and are helpful in planning 
future course along lines that will be 
most beneficial to our members. Your 
difficulties today may be your neighbor’s 
problem tomorrow. 

The foregoing, together with a volume 
of correspondence and innumerable per- 
sonal interviews. have rounded out a 
busy and eventful year for your commit- 
tee—so much so that plans we have for 
broadening the scope of our activities, 
and raising to a still higher plane its 
standard of service, have been necessa- 
rily deferred. 


Your 


t is 


the program committee has 
pleasure of calling 
Promised 


our program 
privilege and the 
subject of “The 


The Promised Land 


Wallace F. Bennett:—I realize that I 
should be very ungrateful, indeed, if be- 
fore I start on the more formal part of 
my talk I did not acknowledge the sin- 


I have for this oppor- 


2e appreciation 
cere app opportunity, but @ 


tunity. It is a real ‘ 
neal obligation as well, because with the 
very kind and well-meant_ efforts of 
George Horgan behind me I have a ter- 
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OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 





REMOVERS 


994,139 

997,910 
1,000,162 
1,000,388 
1,014,211 
1,014,752 
1,017,141 
1,019,829 
1,027,466 
1,049,466 
1,049,467 
1,051,317 
1,051,318 
1,051,319 


1,066,251 
1,066,720 
1,069,056 
1,069,057 
1,079,635 
1,082,507 
1,083,007 
1,084,201 
1,095,270 
1,100,177 
1,102,330 
1,113,964 
1,113,970 
1,113,971 


U. S. Patents: 


1,113,972 
1,118,482 
1,118,642 
1,129,770 
1,130,499 
1,139,353 
1,140,449 
1,143,110 
1,143,111 
1,143,130 
1,145,980 
1,146,142 
1,146,854 
1,147,848 





1,147,849 
1,147,850 
1,147,851 
1,147,852 
1,160,394 
1,167,640 
1,167,641 
1,169,783 
1,172,772 
1,172,773 
1,185,641 
1,189,803 
1,189,804 


1,202,040 


1,229,247 
1,235,721 
1,274,430 

14,562 
1,302,905 
1,306,221 
1,310,985 
1,328,080 
1,394,664 
1,406,175 
1,446,872 
1,446,873 
1,446,874 
1,498,781 


1,498,782 
1,499,101 
1,596,413 
1,606,618 
1,606,619 
1,613,560 
1,613,561 
1,618,866 
1,618,867 
1,618,868 
1,620,409 
1,646,280 
1,646,281 
1,647,399 





“Change the Surface’’ 


Use one of the 
Licensed Brands 







Chadeloid Chemical Co. 


100 William Street 


New York, N. Y. 








IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


rible reputation to live up to, and I hope 
1 won't disappoint you. 

When George wired me a month ago 
for the title for this talk of mine today 
I sent him the one that is printed on the 
program, ‘‘The Promised Land.”’ 


Since I have been here and have real- 
ized that ‘‘Uncle Jim’”’ Keister will not be 
here with us, I have realized more than 
ever that he is the man who should be 
talking on this subject. What a wonder- 
ful time a real, native, Californian—and, 
by the way, you know that as long as a 
man has lived one year in California he 
is a native Californian, don’t you?—could 
have with a subject like that, an audi- 
ence like this, and thirty minutes! By 
the end of the first ten minutes he would 
have you all worn out from the labor of 
spending the money that you had made 
off the orange groves and oil wells and 
paint factories that he had sold you in 
the first five minutes, and then at the end 


of the thirty minutes——? 
But 


California isn’t the only place in 
the world where things like that happen. 
I read the other day of a man who is 
now retiring from business after having 
successfully sold Brooklyn Bridge three 
times. 

Out in the part of the world from 
which I come there are quite a number 
of things that are rather hard to under- 
stand, For instance, mountains, really 
miles away always seem within easy 
walking distance, and Western fish have 
a surprising habit of lengthening after 
they are caught. But, hard as these things 
are to understand, they fade into insig- 
nificance beside the West's biggest mys- 
tery. It is a trick of nature, and we call 
it a mirage. If any of you read Western 
fiction of the newsstand school you will 
readily recognize a scene something like 
this: “A weary prospector is staggering 
across an infinite desert of eternal sand 
leading a bony burro. His tongue hangs 
out like a panting dog's. It is as dry as 
a government crop report and just as 
swollen. He has been without food or 
water for, conseravtively, three weeks, 
and he has just begun to realize that 
this thing cannot go on forever. Sud- 
denly, he looks up, and there, on the 
horizon, hangs the most beautiful pic- 
ture that he has ever seen. There is a 
rolling mountain range, green, moist and 
cool. There is a peaceful valley at its 
foot, dotted with farms and covered with 
the silver tracery of lakes and streams. 

He lurches forward, with his arms 
outstretched, in the last pleading as the 
vision fades, and then he sinks among 
the cactus beds.” 


We really hate to leave the 

, ally é ‘ é poor fel- 
low here, but there is bound to ibe a tour- 
ist along soon, or his long-lost daughter, 





or someone else. There always is. And 
anyway, we are too much engrossed in 
a little mirage of our own to pay any 


attention to his. 


Paint Man’s Paradise 


I wonder if you see the same vyictur 
that I do. Off there on our own i acc 
hangs the vision of a paint man’s Para- 
dise. They tell us here that we live in 
a little market that they tell us 
is only a quarter the size of the 
market that we should have. We 
are literally dying from thirst within 
sight of rivers of paint. Look up again 
and you see a land three times the size 
of this, where there are mountains of 
volume three times as high as any that 
we have ever seen towering in splendid 
majesty, with fields of ripening profits 
at their base. 

Can this vision, too, be a mirage? Must 
we look up and see this fade? This is our 
promised land, our future goal, toward 
which~*our industry has set its face. I 
wonder how we can reach and conquer? 
I wonder how we can turn this vision 
into glad reality? 

This is the question | 
talk about today with 
there is no magic 
Sesame.” I have often wondered 
haven’t privately believed there 
fondly hoping that such phrases as 
Consciousness” and “Co-operative Adver- 
tising,” ‘The New Competition” and the 
like would suddenly Swing wide the door 
and lay the profits of th's market at our 
feet. But, we have never found the magic 
word and I am afraid we never will. 

I am from the West. It is just two gen- 
erations removed from those pioneers who 
Set out so eagerly to find their promised 


would 
t you. Of 
formula, no 


like to 
course, 
“Open, 
if we 

was, 
“Paint 


land. They found and conquered it. So 
perhaps, if we can talk about the West 
and about those pioneers, we will find 
that their adventure will compare with 
ours, and that their experience may hold 
the formula that we have tried so hard 


to find. 

We have a promised land that is worth 
the quest, and so had they. I wish we 
could visualize it here, could fill this room 


with Western atmosphere, could build 
against this wall a Western background 
for the Western characters we are in- 
terested in. Our scene would be a vast 
expanse of plain and mountain, rocky 
cliff and sand, and behind the outlines 


and the contours of the land itself, we 
sense the presence of forgotten things and 
peoples. We see the steaming geysers of 
Yellowstone, and Zion Canyon where no 
Indian will spend a night, cliff dwellings 
where still fertile corn is found in jars 
ef wondrous workmanship buried along- 
side the mummies of ‘their makers, deserts 
and the bones of dinosaurs, mountains in 
a great salt sea. The West is a land of 
distance, a land of hidden treasure, an 
empire as alluring to its conquerors as 


our own market with its three-fold 
wealth 

Across our background many figures 
pass. First come the patient, Catholic 
Padres, trudging along the coast from 
Mexico to settle in the sleepy mission 
villages in California. Just now we have 


the Lincoln Highway tourist in his dusty 
Ford and the latest beauty contest win- 
ner headed straight for Hollywood. More 
than a century lies between these two, 
and across it moves an interesting pro- 
cession of romantic figures. 


Figures of the Past 


But, of all these figures there are only 


two that we want to stop and study 
for a while today, because it seems to 
me that they typify two methods, two 





DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


forces, two ideas, and seem to hold the 
answer to our question, 

The first is the more romantic figure of 
the two, the type of solitary soul who 


stguck out for himself. He lived off the 


country, gave no thought to its future 
or his own, destroyed both life and re- 
sources heedlessly, and left the lands 


behind him barren of the things he sought. 

There came the trapper and the miner, 
and to the trapper went the mink and 
the beaver. These animals disappeared 


from western mountain streams, Then in 
the 60’s came the buffalo hunter, and 
the countless herds that seemed to lit- 


erally fill the Western plains were slaugh- 
tered to extinction for their hides—at 50 
cents apiece. Only a governmental mir- 
acle has saved our own forest in the great 
Northwest from following their wild life 
into oblivion. 

But, of all the figures of this type, 
there is one particularly that 72 think we 
may well observe awhile, because his 
kind built up a short-lived easy money 
civilization. 1 think we would all enjoy 
a chance to interview an old-time miner. 
If he is the man we want, he will tell 
an interesting and familiar tale of where 


these men struck the rich places and 
where mushroom towns sprang up with 
a last-chance saloon at each end of a 


straggling row of shacks. It was the home 


of .easy-money businesses. Easy come, 
easy go is true of the men, the money, 
and the town they (built, because when 


the riches went the men moved on and 
left their newly made towns behind. Now 
the West is dotted with their strange, 
silent ghosts, completely empty shells of 
what was once a bit of very lively history. 

The prospector with his burro, the game 
bler with his black mustache, the dance- 
hall girl—they have gone to join the 
beaver and the buffalo. 

The last figure is of an entirely differ- 
ent sort. He first appears against the 
background of our West, driving a team 
of plodding oxen, traveling in a dusty train 
of covered wagons to his promised land. 
Everything he owns is in that wagon. 


His outfit is significant. In the wagon, 
carefully selected, are the bare necessi- 
ties of life, food, furniture and clothes. 


A loaded gun lies ready by his hand, but 
more important than all of these, under- 
neath the seat he has a tiny store of 
seed that he hopes to plant this fall be- 
fore the frost is going to set in. And 
underneath the wagon swings a plow. 


Which Type Is the Winner? 


The trapper and the prospector came 
West empty-handed, bringing nothing, 
taking what they could by force. This 
man comes West bringing implements and 
seed and the-promises of his own labor. 
I wonder who won the promised land? 


We have both types of men in the paint 


industry. 30th points of view are guid- 
ing policies. I wonder which type will 
find the market that we seek? Which 


point of view must we subscribe to if we 
ever hope even to see this promised land 
of ours? 

All of us have met the miner type. He 
has no standards and no settled policies. 
He rushes madly from one profitable field 
to another, and when he gets through the 
field is barren and the profits gone. He has 
rushed away to find another and de- 
stroyed that, too. His moral standards 
are those of the Western mining camp 
of the ’60s. His philosophy is the sort 
that says that people will buy anything 
as long as it is cheap enough. 

We have all suffered from the effects 
of his policies. Unfortunately, the rest 
of us are often judged by what he does. 
We find that our richest markets have 
been ruthlessly burned out, and it takes 
time and patience and waiting for the 
trees to grow again. 

The miner sought out the richest fields 
and left them wasted. The pioneer type, 
on the other hand, expected to find his 
promised land a more or less forbidding, 
cheerless place. He hoped, by his own 
labor, to make it blossom as the rose. 
If the miner predominates in our indus- 
try, I am afraid we will find our vision 
of the promised land, after all, was only 
a mirage. If we can bring to our task 
the spirit of the true pioneer I know we 
ean succeed just as he did. 4 

Let us stop and study him a while. 
Let us find out what his problem was and 
how his task compares with ours, then 
perhaps we can work out a formula that 
we can use ourselves and by applying 
it to our own pioneering reach our own 
promised land. 


Problems of the Pioneers 


Of course, in different sections of the 


West the pioneers found different prob- 
lems to be solved. They had to meet 
them in different ways. I do not sup- 


pose the one huge panoramic picture ever 
has been painted, and I certainly cannot 
try to paint it here. Instead, I would 
like to tell you about that portion of the 
West from which I come, and how it was 
conquered. I think it will present a situ- 
ation quite analogous to yours. s 
First, let me tell you what the pioneer 


who settled in the Rocky Mountain val- 
leys faced. If any of you were ever West 
you will remember seeing from the pull- 


man window many miles of dreary desert 
and there was a monotony of grays and 
browns, a wilderness of sagebrush and 
all. Wearied, you turned away from it, 
the nkful that you didn’t have to make 
a living in a place like that. ‘ ; 
We Westerners are fond of quoting 
Daniel Webster, who is reported to have 
eulogized these beauties of the West on 
the floor of the Senate as follows :— 
What do we want of this vast, worthless 
area, this region of savages and wild beasts, 
of deserts and shifting sands and whirlwinds 
of dust and cactus and prairie dogs? To what 
use could we ever hope to put these deserts 
or those endless mountain ranges, impenetrable 
and covered to their very base with snow? 
What could we ever hope to do with the Pa- 
cific coast of three thousand miles, rock-bound, 
uninviting, cheerless, and not a harbor on it? 
(He had never been to San Francisco!) Mr. 
President, I will never vote one cent from 
the public treasury to move the Pacific coast 
one inch nearer to Boston than it is. 
Cheerful, wasn’t he? Do you_ suppose 
that you could set out for the West with 
Daniel Webster’s tirade ringing in your 
ears, and after you had gone a thousand 
miles and within a few days of your 
destination you had met Jim Bridger— 
famous of West- 
have known 


he was one of the most 
scouts, 


ern and he should 


the truth about the West if any one did. 
This is the experience of the first com- 


pany of pioneers who settled in Utah, 
and they asked Jim Bridger his opinion 
about the opportunity of growing crops 


enough to live on in the great Salt Lake 


Valley. He is reported by authentic 
sources to have said to them that he 
would give one thousand dollars just to 


know that they could raise corn in Salt 
Lake Valley. 

That is a gloomy picture. I am only 
painting it so that we can see, by con- 
trast, how much easier our own job is. 
Surely, if common men no stronger than 


overselves could press on in the face of 


such discouragement, we can have the 
courage that will be necessary to solve 
the problems that will bring us to our 


promised land. 

I said I thought their problem was much 
the same as ours. Before we start to talk 
of solving them, let's stop a moment and 
compare the two, 


Irrigation the Benefactor 


Their greatest need was water. They 
had come into a Jand whose regular rain- 


fall during the growing season wasn't 
sufficient to bring each crop to safe ma- 
turity, and yet a land whose mountain 
snows were deep enough to give them 


ample water if they could control its flow 
and spread it out all summer long. 

So the history of the conquest of the 
arid West is the story of irrigation, the 
building of reservoirs and dams to bring 
the water regularly to the growing crops. 
It seems to me that our great potential 
market can be compared to these deserts 
of the West, and that the water of suc- 
cessful selling is the thing we have to 
irrigate it with, 

So if we can watch the pioneer at wo.k 
as he reclaimed his desert, perhaps we 
can learn to bring this water of success- 
ful selling to the arid acres in our prom- 
ised land. 

Irrigation, as developed by the pioneer, 
is the true type of irrigation system we 
must build. It is the story of the com- 
plete and workable co-operation. Your 
pioneer didn’t sell bonds and let out con- 
tracts. He dug the ditches by co-opera- 
tive labor of himself and his sons and his 
neighbors, and when they got through the 
water in the ditches wasn’t my water or 
your water; it was our water. It took 
active co-operation to build the system 
and continuous co-operation to make it 
function properly. 

Of course, the ditches that we have to 
dig and the water that we need are fig- 
urative only, but certainly the human 
factors in both cases are the same; they 
are the things we want to measure here, 

I think we will find them three in num- 


ber. First, the pioneer himself who dug 
the ditches with his shovel and pick. 
Second, the spirit of co-operation that 


made the system possible. 
some ways the most 
three, a leadership that could conceive 
the system, lay it out, and bring the 
pioneers together in co-operative work. 
First, the pioneer himself—he had to be 
a man of vision, filled with faith, a sense 
of service, and the courage that it would 
take to follow his ideas. He had to be a 
man of vision. If sagebrush fields didn’t 
sometimes seem like fields of ripened 
grain and homespun often feel as finu as 
silk, he never could have stood it to the 
happy end. He had to be a man of faith, 
for without faith he would never have 
been able to endure the years of patient 
struggling, the toil-filled days, the lonely 
nights, crop _ failure, disappointment, 
death. He had to have a sense of serv- 
ice, a realization that his safety and suc- 
cess depended on the group of which he 
Was a unit, and that the group could on'y 
function when each member did his part. 


That portion of the West from which I 
come was singularly free from Indian 
tragedies, because we settled it in groups, 
and irrigation was made possible because 
this sense of service to the group was 
strong enough to move men into co- 
operative action. 

Last of all, he had to have the courage 
that it took to make his vision real. Com- 
mander Byrd, in discussing human quali- 
fications for Arctic pioneering in a recent 
magazine painted two brief, tragic pic- 
tures that I think will crystallize this 
thought of what it takes to be a pioneer. 
In the first, a group of starving, almost 
helpless, men lay in their snow-bound 
tents in the Far North. One, the strongest 
physically, stirred, and mumbling some- 
thing about having heard a bear, passed 
out into the darkness of the Arctic night. 
The others, watching saw him disappear 
into the storm, but soon return to creep 
up stealthily to their small cache of food 
and take some out. They held a tight- 
lipped court, and after several days they 
executed their own sentence—death. 

Another picture—at the other pole an- 
other group of men, another tiny cache of 
food, another man, this time the weakest 
of the lot, mumbling, shuffles out into the 
night. His comrades know he will not be 
back. The lieutenant, Oakes, has chosen 
to die first and save his slender share of 
food for Scott and his two comrades and 
thus prolong their lives a little while. 

Pioneering is like that. Some strong 
men crack, and weak men find a strength 
above their own. 


Third, and in 
important of the 


Meaning of Co-operation 
The second factor we have called co- 
operation. This is a word that has so 
many meanings that I think we had best 


define it here. Some people believe that 
they are co-operating with their fellows 
when they are not actually engaged in 
fighting them. Then there are others 
who think that they should help their 
neighbors just as long as it is clearly 
profitable, and that co-operation should 


be measured by self-interest. 

There is still another class who regard 
co-operation as they do prayer, a thing 
to turn to in a time of common danger, 
a refuge in *distress,~ to -be forgotten, 
though, when skies are blue and they 





enjoy prosperity. 

But this was a false doctrine to your 
pioneer. He realized that the task he 
faced was greater than the strength of 
any single man, but that by joining 


actively with other men he could multiply 
his strength and could add all their abili- 
ties to his and build a force that would 
subdue the wilderness. 

He didn’t regard co-operation as mere 
condescension or a coward’s refuge. To 
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him it was a tool to build with, one that 
grew sharper and stronger with use, and, 
more than this, co-operation was_ the 
promise that the finer things of life, 
friendship, and the arts, should not be 
lost to him because he had a sagebrush 
field to clear. 

Given sufficient time, these two 
are enough to win the wilderness. 


forces 
Strong 


men of faith and vision, united by a 
spirit of co-operation, can build an irri- 
gation system or a commonwealth, but 
before they reach their goal, a_ third 
force must appear, developed from these 
two. That force is leadership, and if by 
happy chance it is present when the job 
begins, how much more easily all prob- 
lems can be solved! 

The story of my people in the West 
was brightened by this light of leader- 
ship. Just let me sketch in one or two 
of its results for you. The places where 
the people settled were not reached by 
chance, Instead, they had been care- 
fully selected in advance, and all the 
physical factors, water, climate, and fer- 
tility of soil, had been carefully checked 
up before the colony arrived. 

The group itself was not a mere hap- 


complete community in 
embryo, containing all the elements es- 
sential to successful settlement. Its num- 
bers probably included a doctor and a 
man who understood the care of animals, 
a blacksmith and a carpenter, a musician 


hazard one, but a 


and a man who could teach school, re- 
ligious men and first-class rifle shots. 
They were completely organized, with 


men of competent experience in charge, 
men often who had done their pioneering 
in another place, but who were willing 
to begin again because they sensed the 
value of the whole success as greater 
than their own. 

Now, of course, all these factors would 
have appeared in each community in the 
course of time, but what a finer thing 
to have had them there at the start and 
what a saving of suffering, expense and 
time their presence meant. 


Formula for Success, 


Here is our formula for successful pio- 
neering, then—a strong man, filled with 
faith and vision, united with his fellows 
in a spirit of active co-operation, guided 
by fine leadershp. 

Now, let’s turn to our own great in- 
dustry and see what we can find in it. 
First, we must apply the measure to our- 
selves. Have we the stamina to shoulder 
all the burdens of the pioneer? Have 
we the vision? Can we look around us 
and see all the places that need paint, 
including many in our own establish- 
ments, and confidently hope that some day 
they will be painted just as often as 
they should? Have we the kind of prod- 
ucts and of policies that will justify a 
faith that we can grow good crops of 
increased volume when we get the chance? 

Have we a sense of service? Do we 
realize that, fine as this big organization 
is, it is nothing but a big, empty shell 
unless all of us sense our responsibility 
to it and to the projects that it sponsors? 

And, last of all, have we the courage it 
will take to make _our vision real? I 
think there is no finer group of business 
men in any industry. I know we are 
rich in all those qualities of soul that 
made the pioneers; only, unfortunately, 
some few of us have yet to put our 
riches into circulation. 

The second test, can we co-operate? 
This is a question that needs deeper 
thought because this, after all, is the real 
working force we have got to harness if 
we solve gur problem well. 

When wWe talked of the pioneer, we 
listed several definitions of co-operation. 
To which do -you subscribe? Does co- 
operation mean to you mere passive self- 
restraint that keeps you from waging 
open war on your competitor? Do you 
limit your co-operation by the money you 
can make from it with no interest in the 
industry’s success? «Or do you regard co- 
operation as a business refuge in a time 
of stress, an umbrella—with apologies to 
George Horgan—to be opened when the 
weather is bad and put away again when 
the clouds have gone? 

Some of us, of course, make these mis- 
takes, but it seems to me that our most 
common fault is different still and comes 
from what we like to call a modern point 
of view. To illustrate, let’s go back to 
our irrigation ditch again. I have told 
you briefly how the pioneer built the irri- 
gation system by active personal co-oper- 
ative labor and how, when the job was 
done, a minimum of money had been spent 
and each man had had an active share 
in the whole undertaking. 

How do we go about a job like that 
today? Well, first we mortgage all, the 
arid lands we hope to irrigate, and -then 
we bond the district so that the job. can 
be let out by camtract and the ditches 
dug by alien laborers while the farmer 
and his sons lie idle. In other words, we 
try to do our job with our money instead 
of our arms and backs and brains, and of 
course when we think we have put the 
money up, we believe we can_ sit back 
and that in due time we will get the 
water that we want. 


If we can put sufficient money up, we 
will get the wate, but money has its 
price, and, as many Western farmers 
have found, when the -water Is ready, 
the value of the land itself has been used 
up to satisfy the mortgage, and the 
water thus produced has cost too much 
for the raising of the crops desired. 


What is the application of this idea to 
our industry? I think the thing is plainly 
obvious. They tell us that we live in a 
new business age when the new compe- 
tion is a battle between industries, not 
individua] businesses. We learn that every 
modern business method known is being 
used in the struggle for possession of 
this vast potential market. Our industry 
was among the first to recognize this 
problem and take steps to master i, We 
have been held up as an example that 
other industries have followed, and in 
the ten years that have passed since we 
first began the fight, many other indus- 
tries have ‘built upon our methods, even 
bettered them. 


Sinews of War 


The money that we have raised, big as 
it seems to us, is only a mere pittance 
in comparison with the funds that other 
industries have gathered to subdue us 
with. Is there nothing we can do besides 
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We Operate Our Own Branch Houses in Primary Markets 
HANKOW, CHINA 
KINSHASA, BELGIAN CONGO 
AUCKLAND, NEW ZEALAND 
DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Our Facilities Guarantee Best Quality and Service 


L. GC. GILLESPIE & SONS 


6 and 8 FLETCHER STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


At the Convention — J. T. GILLESPIE — F. W. BURNSIDE 
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Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co. 


S81 WATER ST. 
CALCUTTA NEW YORK, N.Y. LONDON 


Largest Importers 
| 


Gum Shellac and Mica 


—A N D— 


Manufacturers 


Bleached Shellac Shellac Varnishes 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Our Jersey City quality of Regular and © 
Refined Bone Dry Bleached Shellac 1s well 
known for its light color, high lustre and 
complete solubility. It has passed the 
severe tests of our most critical buyers, 
and has met every requirement. 


Since Sept. Ist we have manufactured, 
and in the future will continue to manu- 
facture and market, Bleached Shellac, 
EXCLUSIV ELY produced at our Jersey 
City plant. 


We ask the privilege of making you 
a trial shipment 
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AN APPRECIATION 


and 


AN INVITATION 











THE AMBASSADOR, of ATLANTIC 
CITY is deeply appreciative. of the 
past patronage and good-will of the 
members of the National Paint, Oil and 


Varnish Association. 


We want you to know that whenever 
business or pleasure brings you to this 
resort, the latch-string is on the outside 


and there is a sincere friendliness within. 
Our kindest regards and best wishes to all. 


Sincerely and cordially, 


THE AMBASSADOR 
E. T. Lawless 


Vice-President and General Manager 
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engage in this stupendous race of busi- 
ness armament, to find when all is done 
that the markets that we have sought 
have cost far more than they were worth 
to us? 

I think that every industry has made 
this same mistake, has thought that 
markets could be bought when, after all, 
they must be built, and building is a 
job for men, not merely money. 

Of course, we must have money, more 
perhaps than we have ever had before, 
but we can multiply its value many times 
if we can only learn this leasson of co- 
operative service from the pioneer. 

Ten years have passed since the lead- 
ers in our industry first set the pace for 


other industry competitors by investing 
their money in co-operative advertising 
and publicity campaigns. I wonder if we 
haven't reached the time when we should 
take another forward step, should add 
to our achievement this far finer thing, 
the organizing of our industry to bring 
together in true co-operative action not 


merely the money but the immeasureable 
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When we can do this and learn this 
lesson from the pioneers, we will show 
the business world a thrilling picture— 
an industry like ours, united in true, un- 
selfish service, filled with an active spirit 
of co-operation that exists to build, would 
move with inevitable power to its destiny. 

Do you think this can’t be done? Have 


you forgotten Daniel Webster, and Jim 
Bridger’s thousand dollars for an ear of 
corn? Have you forgotten, too, the third 


and most important factor in our formula? 

It seems to me that is all we need— 
a leadership that is fine and strong 
enough to call out the best strength of 
mind and soul there is in each of us, 
welded into one common force and build 
with it. Our leaders of the past, such 
men as Norris Gregg, have made the 
plans and the machinery. Surely some- 
where in our industry we can find lead- 
ers who can thrill us with a vision that 
is not a mirage and can bring us to- 
gether into united action and put to 
work all the human powers that are 
latent now. And when we find them, then 


power of the entire manhood of our in- and then only can we hope to make the 

dustry. desert ‘blossom in our promised land. 
Chairman Lindsay :-—I am sure, Mr. Bennett, that this applause bespeaks our 

appreciation of your splendid address, and I am certain that it gives us a word 


picture that we can carry home with us and hope to put into operation. I am sure 
we will all read your address when it is published, and gain many things from it. 
We are greatly indebted to you and thank you for coming here and giving us such a 


splendid talk. 


The next matter of business is the final presentation of the report of the com- 


mittee on constitution and by-laws, by 


Frank 


P. Cheesman. 


Changes in Constitution and By-Laws 


Frank B. Cheesman :—It is pretty hard, 


after an eloquent address like that, to 
talk to you on the question of constitu- 
tion and by-laws, but we have so many 
vital changes that have ‘been made in the 
original report, as printed, that we will 
have to speak of it in detail. 

(Mr. Cheesman read the changes in 
article 3, section 4, suggested at the pre- 
ceding session.) 

H. L. Calman:—As the chairman of 
the committee is a fiend on accurate 
words, I would suggest that the change 


be made from “can elect” to “may elect.” 


Cc. J. Caspar :—I move that the amend- 
ment be accepted with that change. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 
ried.) 


(Mr. Cheesman read the changes sug- 
gested with reference to sustaining mem- 
berships. ) 

c. J. Caspar:—I 
amendment. 

G. B. Heckel:—I would suggest the sub- 
stitution of ‘or individuals’’ in place of 
and individuals.”’ 


move we accept the 





(Mr. Caspar accepted the suggestion, 
the motion was seconded and carried.) 

(Mr. Cheesman read the change sug- 
gested in the defining of the duties of 


the president.) 
(A motion was made by Mr. Caspar and 
seconded that*the report be approved, and 


the motion was carried.) 
(Mr. Cheesman read the change suz- 
gested for the increasing of the dues ct 


affiliated clubs.) 
D. W. Figgis:—Is it intentional to have 


the club notify the general manager a 
month after the start of the fiscal year? 
Wouldn't it be better to have that in- 


cluced? 

Mr. Cheesman:—It would be pretty hard 
for him to send a notice in, it is thought, 
on October 1, when the general manager's 
office is very busy with the details of 
business, and it would be of but little 
value in presenting the bills, to have it in 
October 1, as compared with November 1 

I had better read the proposed change 
in the fiscal year:— 











Fiscal year shall commence October 1 and end 
September 30. Annual dues shall be paid in ad- 
vance to the national Treasurer within sixty 
days for the fiscal vear after October 1. 

R. B. Robinette: I move it be adopted 

(The motion was seconded.) 


Discussion by Mr. Calman 


H. L. Calman:—I understood there 
would be some discussion that would 
come up on this subject. We had some 
discussion prior to this meeting. I dont 
think it ought to be hurried I am in 
favor of it, but I think those opposed 
should have some opportunity to present 
their views. I think it should be thor 
oughly discussed. It is a change in our 
present situation, and we should go back 
to our own clubs with a thorough under- 


standing of what it is all about, so we can 
discuss it at home and acquaint our mem- 


bers who are not here with the reason 
for this thing as to what is being done 
and why it is being done. 

I think we ought to have a free discus 
sion. 

Discussion by Mr. Heckel 

G. B. Heckel:—I would like to make a 
suggestion. There was a statement made 
on the floor this morning by the former 
secretary of our club that the Philadel- 
phia Paint, Oil and Varnish Club would 
lose half its membership. : 

I don’t agree with that at all T don't 
think we will lose one member. I think 
the club can very easily stand that in- 
crease a great deal better than it could 


stand the other alternative of raising sus- 
taining memberships through assessment 
on the club. 

[I don’t think 
in Philadelphia 
that the same 
other clubs 

I shall vote 


Discussion by Mr. Felton 


Felton:—Personally, I am in favor 
change in the constitution and 
Speaking as vice-chairman. of 
the executive committee of the Philadel- 
phia club, I have reason to believe that 
this move will be acceptable to the Phila- 
delphia club, and we would lose very few 
in our club, if any, on account of this 
change. , 
Now, as to the cutlying clubs at a dis- 
tance, which are smaller and perhaps have 
more difficulty to contend with than the 
other clubs, I don’t know how it will work 
there. I hope it will work all right. But 
for the Philadelphia club and other clubs 


trouble 
imagine 
from 


we shall have any 
whatever, and I 
reports will come 
amendment. 


for the 


a, ws 
of this 
by-laws. 


of the larger size, I think it is very ac- 
ceptable and I would like to see it adopted. 


Discussion by Mr. Wilkinson 


H. L. Wilkinson:—In standing around 
the lobby and talking with different 
groups you get an entirely different con- 
versation than you hear in the group in 
the meeting, and while, of course, we 
must depend on the deliberations of the 
legal party for the conclusions, neverthe- 
less we know that unsatisfactory conclu- 
sions or belief on the part of the members 





Frank B. Cheesman 


Chairman o1 Constitution and By-Laws 


individualy and in groups have an insid- 
ious effect on the association, and I think 
that perhaps a number of the people want 
to know what it is all about. 

While they may not at all object to do- 
ing their part in increasing the individual 
amount from $15 to $20, they will not do it 
happily unless they are acquainted and 
can deliberate upon it more completely 

I think this something that needs 
more deliberation, and I would offer a 
substitute resolution that this amendment 


1s 


be submitted to the individual clubs for 

referendum vote and not be acted upon 

until the convention a year from now. 
Discussion by Mr. Figgis 

D. W. Figgis:—It seems to me that 
would be unwise; even with the sustain- 
ing memberships here this year, which 
amounted to $15,000, we had a margin of 
safety of less than $1,000, actually $932, 
as I remember. 

And we are faced with a larger budget 
this year, because of certain necessary 
changes or extensions of work, the con- 
tinui:.g of which work is very important. 
I doubt very much whether we would go 
through the year without a deficit, even 
if we raised 100 sustaining memberships, 


without making this contemplated change, 
and I think it would be a mistake to defer 
it. 

ut, 
it would 


Mr. Robinette has pointed out. 
be a great advantage to this 
meeting that everybody understands the 
need of increasing our income and also 
the importance of having a larger propor- 
tion of the income come from the individ- 
ual constituent members rather than have 
so large a proportion come from sustain- 
memberships. I think it ought to be 
aired so everybody Knows the 


as 


ing 
thoroughly 
situation. 

I was treasurer of this association for 
three years, and I know that it is a diffi- 
cult problem to determine. But, per- 
sonally, I don’t think there is any ques- 
tion that it is not entirely fair to dis- 
tribute part of this expense back to the 
individuals and continue to raise sustain- 
ing memberships to the extent they may 
be necessary. 

tut I do believe this association, if it is 
worth anything at all, is worth $20 a 
vear to the individual member and the 
individual club member. If the ditference 


hetween $15 and $20 is all it means, that 
is not such a great difference. 








Discussion by Mr. Cheesman 


Mr. Cheesman:—I would like to call at- 
tention to the fact that it has been ten 


years since any advance has been made 
in the dues. Our chairman has _ lived 
through three other advances, he having 


been chairman of the constitution and by- 
laws committee at each time. 

The rate was advanced from which 
was the existing dues when we went into 
the association, to $3, and we had quite 
a long session on that. And there were a 
good many doubting Thomases about the 
fact that we probably would lose from a 
half to two-thirds of our membership. 
But those prophecies did not come true, 
and we grew. 

Then we raised to $5 and then we raised 


$2 


to $10, and then to $15, and now we are 
asking you to go to $20. And in the mean- 
time, the expenses and services given 
have increased greatly. I believe it is 
worth all that we pay for it and then 
some. 3Zut I hope we will have a full 
discussion on the matter. 

H. L. Calman:—I would like to ask 


whether it is the intention to send a com- 
munication to each of the clubs in re- 
gard to the adoption of this alteration in 
the amount of annual dues. If that is the 
intention, I think a brief statement of 
the reasons such as the elimination of the 
sustaining memberships, constantly in- 
creasing activities of the association, and 
constantly rising expenses would furnish 
an excuse to the members of each in- 
dividual club and probably, properly pre- 
sented by the officers for this advance, 
would make it more welcome. 

Chairman Lindsay:—I am sure Mr. Hor- 
gan would do that if this matter is de- 
cided. 


Discussion by Mr. Roh 


Cc. J. Roh:—I feel with Mr. Figgis that 
we should air this subject here, because 
this objection that we hear mainly comes 
in regard to the clubs that are assessed 
for the sustaining memberships. 


But, to look ‘the thing squarely in the 
face, I think we should have the figures 
before us. We have between 1,450 and 


1,500 members, and they are active mem- 
bers who have paid into the treasury $22,- 
500 in round figures. 

The expenses of the N. P. O. and V. A, 
last year, in round figures, was $34,000. 
In addition to the $22,500 we raised in 
sustaining membership funds, $11,000. And 
this year we had in other receipts about 


$2,000. 
Now you will see we have a little less 
than $1,000 balance, and it seems to the 


treasurer, if these benefits are accruing 
to the members in the same degree that 
I have heard the members speak of, that, 
if on no other basis, it was worth $5 
more without consideration at all of the 
increased cost of doing the work today. 

We all know that the activities of the 
association have _ increased. We have 
more active committees, more money- 
spending committees today than we had 
ten years ago, that return us very prac- 
tical results. And thev come out of the 
funds of the association. 

For instance, here is the traffic commit- 
tee. It costs the association $2,000 a year 
to operate that department. And while 
we don’t get the benefits of that commit- 
tee directly, we certainly profit by it, all 
of us, indirectly. 

It was my first recommendation as 
treasurer that the membership should 
bear the entire burden of association ac- 
tivity, and that the dues should be $25, 
but the feeling was that a $5 raise was 
enough and that would then relieve the 
clubs from taking from their treasuries 
anv sustaining memberships, because the 
difference between the amount we will 
raise if every one accepts the $20 mem- 
bership, which will be about $29,000, and 
the amount that we actually need to run 
the association, which will be between 
$34,000 and $36,000, could be _ raised 
through sustaining memberships of larger 
companies in the industry. 

The situation is this: Today the mem- 
bership pays less. than two-thirds of the 
cost of* the running of the association, 
and the _ sustaining memberships pay 
about one-third. The $20 membership will 
practically put four-fifths of the burden 


on the membership and one-fifth on sus- 
taining memberships. That is the thing 
that we have to look to. That is our 


financial situation, roughly and simply. 


Discussion by Mr. Clark 


Allen W. Clark:—I think Mr. Wilkin- 
son’s suggestion that this thing should 
be sold to the club is a very good one. 
But I don’t think it is necessary to sell 
the clubs on a $5 raise on $15 dues. I 
think it is going to be not at all difficult 
in getting the acceptance of the clubs 
of this $20 basis, or a $5 raise. 

I anticipate, however, that the 
going to come—if this association, and 
especially its officers and directors, live 
up to their job—when the clubs and their 
members will be paying $50 or $100 per 
year for membership in this association. 
They will if this association and its work 
is ever sold to them on their merits, and 
sold to them business men invest in 
other things. 

The start of that will be the reluctance 
of the members of this association to per- 
mit, for instance, Mr. Roh to get up and 
say that you are paying two-thirds of 
this, and sustaining members are paying 
another third. I think that situation is 
revolting to the members of the associa- 
tion in general. 

I don’t believe in the sustaining mem- 
berships of any organization whatever. 
It is, perhaps, said that the larger con- 
cerns, with their larger distribution, their 
many branches, and their many connec- 
tions with the local clubs, should pay 
more, and if so, I would say there is 
ample opportunity for a number of them 
to do something by taking memberships 
in local clubs that need that financial 
support and the co-operation of local rep- 
resentatives. 

The National Wholesale Druggists’ As- 


time is 


as 


sociation, just to cite one, has annual 
membership dues of $100 a year. They 
have about 900 members. They are 
charging $100 initiation fee or entrance 
fee. And recently, at their last conven- 
tion, two or three weeks gao, they in- 
creased those dues by making the mini- 


mum annual rates of $100 apply only up 
to sales of $1,000,000 and with $50 for 
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fraction 
thereof, plus the proviso that every branch 
house must also pay dues on that basis. 


each additional $1,000,000 or 


Mr. Bennett here has made a very elo- 
quent address on vision. We have got 
to line up our vision on what this asso- 
ciation is doing now and on what it can 
do It is merely doing skeletonized work 
compared with its potentialities. And I 
am sure that I voice the feeling of every- 


body here that they want to do their part 
in all of these things and don’t want to 
feel that somebody else is helping them 
out to the extent of 33 1-3 percent of 
their share. I thank you 


Discussion by Mr. Robinette 

R. B 
of this 
consider 
to some 
ever, I 
executive 


Robinette 
thing 
and 


:—There are two phases 
which I think we should 
consider seriously. I feel 
extent Mr. Clark does. How- 
have been one of those in the 
committee who has opposed the 


as 


increase of dues and has preferred that 
we raise the additional money necessary 
to conduct the affairs of this association 


from perhaps some of those who are bet- 
ter acquainted with what the work is and 
who possibly profit to a greater extent 
by the association activities, for carrying 
on the work. 

I think, however, we mustn’t lose sight 
of the fact that the strength of this or- 
ganization comes to the largest extent 
from the widest possible representation 
and in the membership of "the associa- 
tion. We want a united industry. We 
want everybody that we can possibly get 
into this association to take membership. 
And I think we must keep that in mind 
in considering the matter of dues. 

This is a problem that faces almost 
every trade association or chamber of 
commerce, the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, and many other or- 
ganizations in the country. It is a mat- 
ter of raising sufficient money to carry 
on the activities that they should carry 
on, without making the dues so high as 
to limit the membership. 

There are those two trends of thought 
—whether the membership should carry 
the entire load, or whether we should 
keep the membership dues: down to a 
point where every one can be represented, 
and then through some other avenue raise 


the additional money needed. 
It is over ten years since the dues of 
this organization have been increased. 


In the meantime, the cost of conducting 
the work of the association has been very 
materially broadened. We are doing 
many things today that we did not do 
before. _ We have a fine and efficient or- 
ganization at headquarters in New York. 
There is needed additional space there 
right now. And there must be something 
done during the next association year to 
provide some additional facilities for the 
headquarters office if the work of the 
association is to be carried’ on efficiently 
and successfully next year and in the 
years to come. 

Now, I think that the happy conclusion 
that .was reached in the executive com- 
mittee’ and concurred in by the board of 
directors was that there should be some 


increase in the dues. It hardly seems to 
me there is anyone in this business who 
can not afford to pay $20 a year for 


dues, when just in traffic matters alone, 
for example, there have been savings to 
the industry that amount to hundreds of 
dollars, and every one of us in the in- 
dustry, whether we are familiar with that 
committee or not, have profited by that. 
And so it is with the tariff committee and 
the legislative committee, and the various 
other committees that are actively work- 
ing for your interest and mine through- 
out the entire year. 
_As I said before, I think the 
sion that was arrived at both 
executive committee and in the 
directors meeting, which 
treausrer’s report in which he made the 
recommendation of an increase in dues 
to $25 a year, making the increase only 
$5, or to $20 a year, and then retaining 
in our constitution and by-laws the privi- 
lege of raising additional money, in the 
judgment of the executive committee, 
through the sustaining membership pro- 
vision that is now there, there having 
been no change made in that, will still 
carry the privilege of raising, if needed 
100 sustaining memberships at $100 each. 
T believe that we are in a pretty safe 
position. If the executive committee finds 
we need only $3,000 or $4,000 additional, 
after the increase in dues, there will be 
only sold enough sustaining member- 
ships to create that additional amount of 
money. If we should need more the thing 


conclu- 
in the 
board of 
modified the 


is elastic enough to take care of that. 
, Now, just a word on the matter of re- 
ferring this to the local paint clubs for 


referendum vote. I think this is the time 
and the place that this thing should be 
threshed out and decided. We have rep- 
resentation here from every club in the 
industry, or there should be representa- 
tion here from every paint club. There 
is the opportunity here today to discuss 
the thing in its every detail, and it should 


be disposed of now. 

There has grown up some resistance 
to this sustaining membership plan. I 
think that resistance has been created 
very largely because of the fact that the 
local clubs have been asked as such toe 
take some one or two or three sustain- 


ing memberships. When the thing started 
out, some five years ago, I think it was, 
and the idea was developed of selling sus- 
taining memberships, the plan then was 
only to approach business firms and indi- 
viduals in the industry for these $1006 
memberships. 








As it became a little harder to get 
those 100 sustaining members, the idea 
developed of asking the local clubs to 
take some one or two or three of them 
as a club proposition. I think the thought 
back of that was that perhaps there 
were men and concerns in the industry 
who might not be willing to contribute 
$100 but who might be willing to pay 
$25 or $50 and through getting a group 
of six or eight or ten of those together 
they would get enough money to take 
these two or three sustaining member- 
ships. 

That is a thing that I think has made 


the sustaining membership thing distaste- 
ful. I know it developed in the Cleveland 
club and has developed in other clubs. 
So there were resolutions put into this 
convention in which, in substance, it was 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


said that we realize that the association 
must have more money to conduct its 
affairs, but we don’t like the sustaining 
membership basis of raising the money, 
and suggesting that some other basis be 
worked out to give the association the 
funds that it needs to carry on its ac- 
tivities, 

_ Now, the thing that we are consider- 
ing today is the result of careful de- 
liberation by the officers, the executive 
committee, and the directors of this as- 
sociation. The recommendation is before 
us today, and I think we should dispose 
of it if possible today so that the next 
year’s work will not be hampered. 

If there is a dislike for the sustaining 
membership plan, as I think there is at 
the present time, and we want to stop 
it, if this can be settled today on this 
basis we are considering or any other 
that may be mutually agreed upon, that 
is the thing I think we should do—dispose 
of it today and get it into workable shape 
so the affairs of the organization can 
g° on next year without any interrup- 
ion. 

J. S. Felton:—I am not a member of 
the executive committee. Neither am I 
one of the directors of the association. 
I had no vote as to whether or not this 
would be presented to the convention for 
approval. But, I am ready to vote for it 
now, and I think it would be a mistake 
to refer it back to the individual clubs. 
I think we not only would lose time but 
we would lose much of interest. This is 
not only a matter of interest; it is a 
matter of grave importance. And I think 
the additional $5 will not be looked on 
as a gift to headquarters; it is not that, 
it is a small additional investment. 

I am sure that every one of us would 
get back from that investment much 
more than we put in it. I agree with Mr. 
tobinette that this body, representing all 
the affiliated clubs—that is, every club 
in this country and Canada—is compe- 
tent to pass on this matter. I think we 
should settle it here and now. I am ready 
to vote, gentlemen. 5 


Discussion by Mr. Brooks 


F. Brooks :—I 
in Colorado. I want to say that if 
pass this resolution, advancing the 
dues $5, it will save me $1.25, because we 
were assessed $6.25 last year for our 
sustaining membership to the association. 
So, of course, I am in favor of it. 

I don’t feel that any club is so small 
that it would object to this. You take our 
club, we feel we should support it when 
they send out a request to memberships. 
We always have supported it ever since it 


H. 
club 
you 


represent a small 


Started. None of us have slighted it. I 
don’t believe any of our members have 
cared for it. I hope that motion will be 


put through at the present time 
referring it to the clubs. 

H. L. Calman:—I will be very brief. I 
think there is something in the suggestion 


without 


made by Mr. Clark in regard to refer- 
endum, but I don’t believe in the refer- 
endum in the $5 advance that has been 


recommended by the committee on con- 
stitution and by-laws. 
[ agree with the gentleman who spoke, 


Mr. Cheesman:—Your committee now 
port as read. 


(The motion was made, seconded and 





that it is a matter which we are com- 
petent to pass upon here. But I think a 
referendum might be advisable, in the na- 
ture of an inquiry to the clubs, whether 
they would not feel it would be greatly 
beneficial to the organization if all the 
amount that is necessary for the carry- 
ing on of the association should be con- 
tributed by the clubs, and whether a fur- 
ther advance in dues so as to bring that 
in line should not be considered. I think 
that might be submitted as a referendum 
to_the clubs. 

But I think that this meeting is op- 
posed to submitting a referendum on the 
small advance that is now called for. 

(The question was called for.) 


Dues Are Increased 


Chairman Lindsay:—The chair not hear- 
ing any second to Mr. Wilkinson’s motion, 
we will vote upon the original motion to 
accept the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. 

(The original motion was carried unani- 
mously.) 

Mr. Cheesman:—The question that has 
just been carried unanimously covered the 


first paragraph of section 1, article 2, of 
the by-laws. The second paragraph 
reads:— 


Each club, as a member of this Association, 
shall furnish to the General Manager, through 
the Club ‘Secretary, within fifteen days after 
each meeting of the local club, a list of new 
eligible members elected at such meetings, in 
order that the National Treasurer may render 
a ‘bill to the local club for dues to the National 
Association on a pro rata basis of $1.70 per 
month, per each month, beginning the first of 
the month succeeding the election until October 
1 following. 

Cc. J. Caspar:—I move that it be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Mr. Cheesman:—Section 2 is as fol- 
lows:— 
Section 2. New Members: Dues for new 


clubs, individual, or new eligible members of 
local clubs enrolled after November first shall 
be paid at the rate of $1.70 per month, begin- 
ning the first of the month succeeding election 
until October first following. 

Cc. J. Roh:—I move that the 
the committee be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Cheesman:—Section 3 reads:— 

Section Individual Dues: Each member in 
good standing on October 1 shall pay as annual 
dues the sum of $20. 

Cc. J. Caspar:—I move that it be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Cheesman:—Section 4 reads:— 

Section 4. Sustaining and Memorial Member- 
ships: For each sustaining membership, annual 
dues of $100 shall be paid in advance. 

That is as it was hefore. The oniy 
change is the memorial membership. 

Mr. Casper:—I move it be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

Mr. Cheesman:—In section 5, ‘‘“Honorary 
Membership,’’ there is no change made. 
In section 6, ‘“‘kixpulsion,’’ there is no 
change made. In section 7, ‘‘Annual Dues: 
The fiscal year shall commence October 
first and end September 30. Annual dues 
shall be paid in advance to the National 
Treasurer within sixty days for the fiscal 
year after October 1.”’ 

(The motion was made, seconded and 
earried that the recommended change in 
section 7 be adopted.) 


report of 


2 
o. 


’ 


recommends the adoption of the entire re- 


carried that the entire report of the com- 


mittee on constitution and by-laws be adopted as read.) 
Chairman Lindsay:—We will now proceed with the next business, which comes 


under the heading of business 
Charles J. Caspar, chairman. 
(The printed report of the committe 


promotion, 


the clean up and paint up campaign, 


on clean up and paint up was as fellows.) 


Report of Committee on Clean Up and Paint Up 


This 
differs 


formal report of your commitiee 
from its predecessors in that it 
covers only the period from October 8, 
1927 (the date of the last printed treas- 
urer’s report), to August 20, 1928, or a 
period of approximately only ten and one- 
half months, as compared with the full 
twelve months of the fiscal year previously 
reported. The period covered by the pres- 
ent report has been made shorter in order 
to meet the exigencies of printing and 
distributing this document sufficiently in 
advance of the assembling of the 1928 con- 
ventions. 

While the present report is necessarily 
incomplete, from the fiscal year basis, and 
the final figures on receipts and disburse- 
ments will be reported by the treasurer 
when the books are formally audited by 
the auditors of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association, Inc., at the close 
of the fiscal year, the information which 
follows is intended to give you a working 
idea of the present status of your National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau. 
A complete list of the concerns which 
have supported this movement for the 
present fiscal year will be published later. 


Critical Situation Which Threatens the 
Welfare of Our Industry 


Our National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau is faced by a critical 
financial! situation which none of us hav- 
ing the welfare of our business at heart 
can afford to continue to ignore. In a 
nutshell, it is this:— 

Demands from the newspapers, civic or- 
ganizations, and the public generally, for 
the service our bureau is organized to 
render, have increased three times within 
the past two years. Some of these de- 
mands we have been compelled to refuse— 
an almost incomprehensible situation in a 
sales promotion campaign for the benefit 
of the paint, varnish and allied industries, 
when it is realized that these demands 
upon the bureau are from volunteer sell- 
ing forces outside of our own ranks, 
which are willing to give time and pres- 
tige which we could not buy, and to wear 
out their own shoe leather without pay, 

* pulling door bells to sell our goods! Our 
mere hopes and good wishes will not pay 
postage or buy newspaper matrices, 
stereotypes and printed matter. The de- 
mands upon the bureau are from the dif- 
ferent classes of Clean Up and Paint Up 
campaigners who want to help to sell our 
goods. 

Our business sense demands that we 
awaken immediately to a realization that 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau is writing the insurance for 
the continued prosperity of our industry 

in a way in which no activity lacking its 





altruistic setting could write it, and that, 
as an industry, we cannot continue to be 
niggardly in support of the bureau, with- 
out deliberately and sharply restricting 
the future sales of our products. 


Amazing Record of Progress 


In every respect, except in the securing 
of the necessary funds to carry on the 
work, our National Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign Bureau has made such gi- 
gantic strides in increasing its already 
tremendous value as a vital asset to our 
industry that had the prediction been 
made two years ago in the terms of what 
actually has been accomplished since that 
time, few of us would have believed it 
possible. It is purely fatuous for us to 
expect the bureau to maintain its present 
momentum—to say nothing of taking ad- 
vantage of its enormous potentialities for 
expansion—without promptly ceasing to 
treat our investments in the national 
clean up and paint up movement as rela- 
tive incidents and concentrate upon fur- 
nishing the necessary finances without 
delay. In no other movement is it pos- 
sible for us to get anything comparable 
to the sales value which we get out of the 
clean up and paint up campaign for such 
a relatively insignificant expense. 


Enormous Return on Our Small 


Investment 


The chairman of your national commit- 
tee long ago was moved to comment that 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau was doing ‘‘a $10,000,000 
business with a slogan as its capital.’’ In 
the light of his personal experience of the 
past few months, in seeing how this cam- 
paign sells our goods, he is moved to say 
that he has felt compelled to revise his 
estimate upwards, and now believes that 
$50,000,000 would be more closely correct. 


Handful of Current Reports Volun- 
tarily Sent In by Campaign Chair- 


men Already Approximates the 
$10,000,000 Mark 


Representatives of other industries who 
have observed the work of our National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
are frankly dumbfounded to find what a 
tremendous return we are getting upon a 
relatively paltry investment. Bureaus in 
other industries which haven't a tenth of 
the opportunity for profit which our clean 
up and paint up campaign bureau has 
definitely proved itself to have by its spe- 
cific accomplishments, are financed for 
ten times as much money as we are now 
putting into the bureau. For example, I 
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am informed that a group of thirty-eight 
soap manufacturers a year ago financed 
cleanliness institute for $500,000, compared 
with the approximate $50,000 which we— 
with our membership of approximately 
1,600 concerns—invested in the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
the same year. Today, I am informed 
that the soap people are doubling their 
original appropriation and next year ex- 
pect to spend a million dollars or more in 
co-operative promotion to influence the 
consumer to use more soap and glycerine 
—twenty times as much money as We are 
putting into the clean up and paint up 
campaign. 


It Isn’t Sensible to Triple a Business 
and at the Same Time Reduce 
Its Working Capital 


The marvelous value to us of our Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau is that it costs so little in com- 
parison with the sales of our products, for 
which it is responsible. Nevertheless, while 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau requires relatively little 
money, it does need considerably more 
money than we have been putting into it, 
and it needs that money desperately. 
You cannot triple the work of a bureau 
which already was operating to its full 
capacity, and then cut down its financial 
support without the logical risk of some- 
thing snapping. Yet that is just what 
we have been and are doing with the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau. While the bureau has been doing 
increasingly more for us, we have been 
doing less and less for the bureau. I be- 
lieve that as business men, with our sales 
and profits at stake, we think too much 
of our own commercial welfare to let this 
condition of inadequate financing continue. 


Clean Up and Paint Up and Save the 
Surface Profit Us in Entirely 
Different Ways 


Save the surface educates the public on 
property protection. Clean up and paint 
up pushes our goods over the counter into 
the hands of the users. The national 
clean up and paint up campaign is pri- 
marily a selling campaign, which makes 
its own news and makes it to the tune of 
approximately $4,000,000 worth of news- 
paper space annually, gauged by normal 
advertising rates, by the local activities 
which it stirs up, and which, richly re- 
wards the newspapers through the sale 
of greatly increased amounts of local ad- 
vertising, for which your National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau does 
not have to pay. 

Your clean up and paint up campaign 
bureau makes its appeal through the civic 
consciousness of the country from a de- 
tached viewpoint which would be impos- 
sible for any obviously commercial organ- 


ization, but which is the essence of the 
success of the clean up and paint up 
movement in enlisting the vigorous co- 


operation of women’s clubs, chambers of 
commerce, Rotary clubs, Lions clubs, Ki- 
wanis clubs, safety councils, American- 
ization bureaus, fire departments, boards 
of education, public schools and public 
spirited citizens who have no personal in- 
terest in the paint, varnish and allied in- 
dustries, in the promotion of better living 
conditions—cleaning up, painting up, fix- 
ing up, and remodeling property. 

Let me present this thought 
servation: 

The seven thousand clean up and paint 
up campaigns conducted this year sold 
generously of paint and varnish. No one 
ean challenge that statement. 

A clean up and paint up campaign 
paints and varnishes inside and outside. 

This sales promotion activity of our 


and ob- 


industry does more than accelerate or 
stimuiate paint and varnish interest. It 
sells the goods. 

More cans of paint and varnish are 


sold across the counter by the dealer dur- 
ing a well organized clean up and paint 
up local campaign than is sold by any 
other activity we have and during any 
other period or season of the year. 

Clean up and paint up is largely a 
housekeepers’ campaign. 

This campaign reaches into the homes 
of the renter or tenant as no other 
campaign does, and creates more paint 
and varnish business with the non-prop- 
erty owner than any sales activity we 
have. 

Property owners, of 
lated clean up and 

Our reports show, to a greater degree 
and extent than we realized, that many 
more houses are painted as the result of 
clean up and paint up campaigns than 
our earlier estimates. 

We do not all realize the tremendous 
selling force we have in “over the coun- 
ter’’ cash business as the direct results 
of clean up and paint up. 

There is no duplication between the 
save the surface and the clean up and 
paint up campaigns, although each of 
these campaigns is equally important and 


course, are stimu- 


to paint up. 


is of great value to the other in devel- 
oping their respective successes. Neither 
could do the work of the other. Each 


campaign has its respective function, just 
as much as does each of the wheels of 
a bicycle. You cannot afford to ignore 
either of these two campaigns, any more 
than you can afford to tell a salesman 
to solicit business only on one side of the 
street, and to neglect the other side. 


Shall We Continue to “‘Save at the 
Spigot and Lose at the Bung’’? 


Your National Clean Up and Paint Up 


Campaign Bureau is getting far more 
out of each dollar you invest in it than 
it is possible to readily see. Too many 


members of our industry benefited by the 
campaign are non-contributors. The work- 
ing force of the bureau consists of only 
the executive secretary and four young 
women, which is about one-fourth of the 
force which logically should be employed 
to carry on the business. It is a tribute 
to the deep-rooted strength of this cam- 
paign as an established American insti- 
tution, that it grows and flourishes in 
spite of the attenuation of service which 
has been forced upon the bureau on ac- 
count of the unreasonable “saving at the 
spigot and losing at the bung” economies 
which it is forced to practice. 

Let me here pay tribute to the self- 
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sacrificing work of our little loyal force 
who must be inspired to work night after 
night by the enthusiasm and the leader- 
ship of our executive secretary, R. W. 
Emerson. 

I am sure that it is not generally real- 
ized that the bureau’s contact with both 
daily morning newspapers and daily eve- 
ning newspapers, which deal with the bu- 
reau telegraphically on their own sched- 
ules of working hours, forces the bureau 
at times to operate upon what is virtually 
a twenty-four-hour basis of service. 


Every Dollar Counts 


The bureau is housed in a loft building 
in New York, where the rental is only 
about one-half of what it would be in a 
modern office building, and closely adja- 
cent to the Western Newspaper Union, 
located in the same building, with which 
the bureau has a working arrangement 
for the handling, storing, and mailing of 
much of its material, without which it 
would be impossible to stagger along on 
the present inadequate support. The bu- 
reau does' not even employ a permanent 
office boy. 

As examples of the economical way in 
which the work is conducted, it may be 
said that our engravings are purchased 
for 50 per cent of the normal cost by 
having them made in seasons when en- 
gravers are usually short of work, while 
as far as possible, printing jobs are cal- 
culated to fill the entire bed of a press, 
in order to cut down the number of runs, 
and the different pages are then cut apart, 
sometimes effecting savings on color work 
of as much as 50 per cent. Its high 
grade art work is secured at much less 
than normal rates by spreading its pro- 
duction over dull seasons in the studios, 
at the convenience of the artist. 

In order to take aavantage of these 
opportunities, it is necessary that the bu- 
reau maintain adequate working funds 
which will enable it to have work done 
whenever the time, is most advantageous 
for economy, and often well in advance of 
the actual distribution of the material. 
In some instances, in order to overcome 
its lack of working capital, the bureau 
has persuaded manufacturers of some im- 
portant items of display material to make 
it up at their own risk—to be paid for 
only when sold by the bureau, but only 
in rare cases can this be done. Hence, 
early and prompt financing is imperative. 
All of the bureau’s expenditures are un- 
der the close personal scrutiny of your 
chairman, your treasurer, and your gen- 
eral manager. and are specifically ap- 
proved by them. 


The small and 





grossly inadequate 
amount of money which the bureau re- 
ceives compels it to promote only cam- 
paigns, which is what you should expect 
it to be used for, so that it does not have 


any left with which to properly “sell 
itself’ to the industry, maintain a sta- 
tistical department or conduct personal 
field work. Yet, there are hundreds of 


concerns in our industry with which we 
should use intensive methods to enlist 
them in adequate financial support of the 
national clean up and paint up campaign, 
in simple justice to the industry as a 
whole—but to do this requires additional 
funds. 


Local Campaign Investments Do Not 
Help the National Bureau to 


Serve Adjacent Communities 


Members of the industry who contribute 
to the local clean up and paint up cam- 
paigns in their own home towns are help- 
ing their own communities and their, own 
businesses within the limits of their Own 
home towns, but they are not helpng the 
national bureau to pay for the service 
which is going to the other towns and 
cities throughout their sales territory, 
whether it be regional or national, and 
the fact that a concern has contributed 
to the local campaign is not a valid 
reason for failing to support the national 
campaign. It would be just as illogical 
to confine all sales effort to the town in 
which the factory is located as to ignore 
the national campaign, which makes these 
thousands of local campaigns possible. 
Even a dealer in raw material comes 
under this heading, for if he sells toe 
a manufacturer in his town, the goods 
that manufacturer makes are sold in 
many other towns, and the greater the 
sales of the finished product in those 
other towns, the more raw material will 
the manufacturer have occasion to buy. 


Your Bureau Keeps Within Its Means 


On the principle of “Obey orders if it 
breaks owners,” your national bureau will 
not make commitments in excess of the 
amount of money in hand or definitely 
pledged at the time the commitments are 
made. Total disbursements to August 
20, aggregate $64,682.38 in comparison 
with the authorized budget of $74,110 for 


the present fiscal year. The bureau is, 
and will be, well within its budget for 
the current fiscal year, although three 


times as much money should have been 
invested with tremendous profit to the 
industry. For example, there are thou- 
sands of the smaller newspapers through- 
out the country, from coast to coast, 
which are keenly anxious for the bureau’s 
service, but the bureau simply hasn’t 
enough money to supply the stereotypes 
for the printing of which these newspa- 
pers would willingly give their space 
without charge to the bureau. 


Bureau Finances 


The report of receipts and disburse- 
ments which appears on the followin 
page shows cash receipts to August 2 
from investors to the amount of $44,- 
191.91. This year’s pledges to August 
20, total $47,608.16, of which $3,191.25 
remains to be collected. 


Sale of Bureau Supplies Exceeding 
Previous Records 


Despite the fact that in many large 
communities an unprecedented amount of 
campaign materials was printed locally, 
at local expense, due to the desire to 
reproduce local prize posters, and which, 
in itself, is a tribute to the increasing 
grasp of the campaign upon the public, 
sales of supplies from the bureau's na- 
tional headquarters in New York, to Au- 
gust 20 have exceeded the sales for the 
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For 


FOUR-HOUR ENAMELS 


Use 


T. & W. No. 375 VARNISH 


The first four-hour vehicle offered the paint grinder. 
Long in oil, pale color, high gloss. 
A standard with many manufacturers. 


THE THIBAUT & WALKER CO. 


Makers of 
No. 600 Flat Wall Paint Liquid. 
No. 40 Dryer for 40-40-20 Paint. 
Zone Paint Liquid. 
Other specialties for grinders. 


Long Island City - - New York 




























= COLORQUIC 


A New 4-Hour Enamel Finish 


Colorquic is a quick-drying enamel finish — sets up dust-free in one hour and 
dries hard in four hours. It will do the work of lacquer with the particular 
advantage that it has no disagreeable odor and requires no special thinner. 
Colorquic may be used on furniture of all kinds, and on all interior surfaces— 
woodwork, walls, metal, wicker, etc. It brushes on easily, giving a smooth, 
durable finish. A second coat can be applied without danger of lifting the 





first coat. It is no more inflammable than any paint, varnish or enamel. 
Comes in ten attractive colors—also black and white. 


MORTON’S 
STRICTLY PURE VARNISHES 


Made in Floor, Interior Spar and Dull 


Our Formula — Your Protection 


oe KON AT 








; Sane Total Volatile 
Pure Fossil Gums 17.6% 40% 
MO TO NY Pure Vegetable Oils 26.6‘ i 60°; oy | a 
H Pure Southern Turpentine 55.8%  _—«-_—«_:100% : 
VARNIS Total 100. % 100% 106% Nai bedelote POL 





This Varnish is guaranteed to be free from all adulteration and is 

sold subject to chemical analysis. aa Ny E Be 
SPECIAL OFFER TO WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS 

We invite jobbers who are interested in securing fast selling paint and varnish 

products to correspond with us. We are prepared to ofier a proposition that will 


orc 
interest them 


Prcoor | Established 1840 

(Bessa  CARPENTER-MORTON COMPANY 
PAINT GRINDERS VARNISH MAKERS 

77 Sudbury Street Boston, Mass. 
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tions should be made by every member of 
the industry. A careful examination of 
the exhibits will give you convincing proof 
of the indispensable service which the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau is rendering to our industry. 


Local Results 


A few typical examples of current co- 
operation follow:— 

The detailed results of the 1928 clean 
up and paint up campaign in Pittsburgh 
in paint and varnish sales, based on the 
jobs listed by the Pittsburgh Chamber of 


previous full fiscal year, having aggre- 
gated $14,092.19, of which total only $250 
remains to be collected. (We could, and 
therefore should, sell $25,000 of supplies 
next year—provided that we are properly 
financed.) Experience over a period of 
years has demonstrated that the buréau’s 
collections are proportionately better than 
average commercial collections, the ap- 
parent loss from unpaid bills being only 
a fraction of 1 per cent of the total sales. 


Financial Statement* 
October 8, 1927, to August 20, 1928 


















Receipts Commerce and computations by compe- 
Working fund, October 8, 1927...... $28,182.28 tent members of the industry (John R. 
Bureau petty cash, October 8, 1927.. 1,000.00 MacGregor of Chicago and Dr. D. A. Kohr 
COORPIDUTONS:. 6.0050 60cerecvoveceses 44,191.91 of Dayton), following the house to house 
Seles of bureau supplies............ 13,842.18 canvass by Pittsburgh civic campaigners, 
Tmterest ccccccccccccccsccccccccccess 419.97 are as follows:— 
$87,636.34 
Disbursements 
Bent. SNA NHC. csc srrseccrevisscese SESIEGE THOUS POUNOGs 6650iscccies ss cssveasscgsevese 
Office salaries.... 4,250.46 Rooms having walls painted or varnished...... 
Temporary help...... 2,509.50 Floors painted or varnished.............e0.0008 
PUCMERUO GRINOIODS i 0-6.6:c.creccesceeuss 9,799.95 Rooms having woodwork painted or varnished. 
Office supplies and incidentals...... 2,092.57 Porches painted or varnished 
Telephone and telegraph............ 814.86 Stairs painted or varnished 
Office traveling expenses............ COG.FE WUNCOS POINCEG. ccs sccccccccccvcscssccsccccesce 
Printing . 8,122.62 Outbuildings painted 
Postage 5,100.00 Screens painted........... 6000S C es Ses+ es COCOD 
‘New equipment 623.50 
Addressing and letter service...... 1,780.85 
Mats and electros...ccccccsccsevsccs 4,455.02 
BE WOE scccseces 5,978.20 
engraving ...... 800.06 
Display material This total figure of $713,446.85 repre- 
Motion picture film.........-....+4% sents an increase of 84 percent over last 
PHIZES oo ceecceeeesscccnc cer ssceeees year. The reproduction of the official re- 
"301,682.38 port blank on the opposite page records 
eae the total accomplishments in Pittsburgh 
Rte donk wasees aa *shae seees . ons in the 1928 campaign. Think what this 
2a d, August 20, 1928...... 8! activity itv 
¢Working fund, August 20, 1928.... 22,260.21 #CtIvity means to a community and to our 
"$87,636.34 In Chicago alone (one of 7,000 American 
Note: f ; ; . communities) the clean up and paint up 
3 veoh ” ao Bo 7739.50 C2mpaign sold paint and varnish prod- 
alue): Bureau supply stock...... 7,739.5) ucts:—1923, $507,018: 1924, $699,357; 1925, 





$1,064,944; 1926, $2,307,770; 1927, $3,811,407. 
More than seven times the volume of sales 
of four years ago. 

One manufacturer’s books show these 
sales increases due to the clean up and 
paint up campaign:—Jonesboro, Ark., 290 
percent; Monetta, Ark., 50 percent; Don- 
nellson, Ill., 20 percent: Harrin, Ill., 310 
percent; Clarksdale, Mo., 300 percent; 
Graham, Mo., 270 percent; Whitewright, 
Tex., 50 percent; LaHarpe, Kans., 400 per- 
cent. 

Seven million volunteers annually work 
without pay to sell your goods. 

Mrs. O. P. Bahneman, chairman of the 
Minneapolis Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign, conducted under the auspices of 
the Fifth District of the Minnesota State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, has for- 
warded to national clean up and paint up 
campaign headquarters in New York a 
detailed statement of the results in Min- 
neapolis, which, based on the jobs traced 
to the house-to-house canvass, shows that 
the campaign sold paint and varnish prod- 
ucts this year in Minneapolis to the value 
of $842,827.12, this being a partial report, 


* Office figures, subject to official verification. 


+ The working fund makes possible continuous 
operation of the bureau in the overlapping pe- 
riod of the fiscal years, before the funds for 
the new fiscal year have been received—there- 
fore it does not represent any surplus over cur- 
rent income within the fiscal year, erding Or- 
tober 1, 1928. Part of it is absorbed by ad- 
vance purchases of 1929 materials which must 
be produced deliberately to make important 
savings—sometimes as much as 50 percent on 
important items—and the balance is for prompt 
use in meeting initial requirements in the new 
fiscal year, including changes in demands upon 
the bureau, some of which materialize almost 
over night. Any money expended in excess of 
the current income since the beginning of the 
present fiscal year, and which necessarily has 
to be drawn from the working fund, does not 
indicate a deficit in the 1928 fiscal year opera- 
tions, but is simply a prudent advance of 
money to take advantage of mass purchases for 
the new fiscal year and to keep the machinery 
of the bureau constantly ready for its nation- 
wide job. 


Co-operation of the Press 

















DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 






We receive reports from citizens and tourists 
that Minneapolis looks more beautiful and bet- 
ter than ever before. 


How It Works in the Smaller 
Communities 


Typical examples of paint and varnish 
sales computed from current clean up 
and paint up campaign reports from rep- 
resentative smaller communities follow :— 


(Mr. Caspar addressed the conventio 
Switch,”’ as follows.) 


Sleeping at the Switch 


Charles J. Caspar:—Shortly after I ac- 
cepted the chairmanship of the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign com- 
mittee 1 was moved to remark that the 

















Av. retail 
Number Quantity Total price 
of jobs. for each. gals. per gal. Total. 
7,343 12 gals. 88,116 $3.25 286,377.00 
42,205 % gal. 21,102 2.75 3,031.88 
31,416 1% gal. 15,708 4.00 00 
9,674 % gal 14,837 3.25 .25 
1% gal 7,116% 3.25 23,128.62 
% gal 3,805% 3.20 12,177.60 
3 gals 30,657 3.00 91,971.00 
8 gals. 38,960 3.25 126,620.00 
36,692 (Av. 12 sq. 
ft. 1 gal. to \ 
250 ft.) 1,258 3.25 4,088.50 





$713,446.85 


National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau was doing a paint and var- 
nish business of ten million dollars per 
year with only a slogan for its capital. 

When [ later found that a mere handful 
of specific reports of achievements ap- 
proximated the number of millions I had 
estimated, and I learned that the activ- 
ittes of the clean up and paint up cam- 
paign are inspired annually in some seven 
thousand to nine -thousand American 
communities, in Canada and in foreign 
parts of the globe as remote as Australia, 
India, China, the Argentine, and European 
countries, I realized that I had only par- 
tially grasped the significance of this 
great asset of ours, and that the resultant 
sales of our products annually are prob- 
ably nearer fifty million dollars than the 
figures I first estimated. 


Strength and Weakness 


The prodigious strength of our National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign is its 
intimate and sympathetic relations with 
the civic and governmental executives and 
bodies of our land, and their enthusiastic 
endorsement, with the thousands upon 
thousands of American newspapers which 


have accepted this campaign as a na- 
tional institution for the material and 
spiritual betterment of our people, their 


homes, and their living environments. Our 
campaign is recognized as improving na- 
tional hygiene and thus makes for us all 
better places in which to live. 
The essential weakness of 
paign—for it has a_ seriously 


the cam- 
alarming 








The spirtt of co-operation from all : 7 ; 4 os 5 
sources engaged in the practical promo- as the intensive period of six weeks cam- weakness—is in the failure of a large ma- 
tion of the clean up and paint up cam- Paigning” in Minneapolis remains to be jority of our members to realize that it is 
paign—newspapers, trade journals, may- concluded. The detailed tabulation of the unobtrusive pillar which is a_ vital 
ors,, governors, Women’s clubs, civic or- Paint and_ varnish sales, compiled on the support of our prosperity as an industry, 
ganizations, and the public generally, has %@Sis of Mrs. Bahneman’s figures, is as the loss of which would be calamitous if 
increased to such an extent that the im- follows :— it were suddenly taken away. 
mediate problem of the bureau is to cope a eee 
with it successfully, and to direct it into : a mV. SRS 
the most efficient and profitable channels, egy — — war ont Tota! 
for the bureau cannot logically increase fiouses painted............cccececececcecececes 8.849 12gals. 107,388 $3.25 
its volume without more adequate financ~- Rooms having walls painted or varnished...... 1% gal. 14,338 2.75 
ing. For example, the ‘‘Cleanest Town’’ Floors painted or varnished ee 1% gal. 4.00 
contest, promoted by the bureau with the Rooms having woodwork painted or varnished. 1% gal. 3.25 
sponsorship of the General Federation of Porches or stairs painted or varnished \ gal. 
Women’s Clubs, which is still in progress, Roofs painted.........-.-.eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 6 gals. 43 
alone represents a full load of work for Fences painted...........+.++s 3 gals. 108 ee 
the force at the bureau, even if there was Qutbuildings painted 8 gals. 61,080 198,510.00 
nothing else to handle. Yet this is only ScTeeMS Painted....-...+.seeeeeteeeeeseeeteeees tS + 
> jte i > “All’s ¢£ ivitiesc P, ° zal. to 
one item in the bureau’s activities. 350 ft.) 307 3.25 997.75 
No Other Movement Has Our Total paint and varnish sales traced to house to house canvass............ $842, 8: 


Opportunity 


Thirteen thousand women were enlisted 


The bureau is forced by lack of money in the Minneapolis campaign. Delegates 
to cut down many requisitions for printed from more than one hundred organiza- 
material and press service, which per- tions participated in the board meetings, 
plexes its co-operators who cannot un- and $150 was paid to a male trio of pro- 
derstand why the bureau cannot supply fessional singers, whose parodies adapted 
them with the material when they are to “Clean Up and Paint Up” aroused 
willing to make a much larger investment great enthusiasm. Twenty-two articles 
of their own time and money in order to in the three daily papers were contrib- 
make use of it to sell our goods. On the uted by the governor, mayor, fire chief, 
other hand, continued reduction of our president of the park board, president of 
service will open an opportunity for com- the civics and commerce organization, the 





peting industries, which are much more Chief of police, the health department, 

alive to the value of our assets than we, club women, and others. s 
collectively, seem to be, to step into the Eight large department stores, four- 
gap and take away a part of our share of teen of the largest hardware stores and 
the consumer's dollar. one hundred fifty-eight chain grocery 
The opportunity for publicity is so great se aon nat ee be 
that half a dozen exper ae ; slean p anc ain p” and also hac 
ozen expert publicity men windows specially dressed for the cam- 


could easily be employed full time at the 


National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- Paign. The Shopping News Weekly, sent 
paign Bureau preparing and furnishing %® every home in the city, had “Clean Up 
material for newspapers, articles on the 224 Paint Up” across the top of the 
multitudinous angles of the campaign. P#@8®: and the Realtor’s Weekly Bulletin 


of the realty board gave its most impor- 


Requests for material are coming fr é - . 
a - oming from all tant space to the campaign. The depart- 


parts of the world, including such widely i 
separated countries as China, India, Aus- ™ent Stores used clean up and paint up 
raliz he cance > fan +. notices as inserts with their monthly 
tralia, the Argentine Republic, Sweden, oa 7 T} ca? aie alga tps 
and Germany. Clean up and paint up Statements. no parents ana teachers 
council had an article on clean up and 


material has appeared in newspapers - : ; : : ; 
apy ‘ papers pub paint up in their bulletin, which was sent 


lished in practically every moder an- as | 
zuage, with the possible eae as to all parent and teacher associations, 
Arabic. Newspaper clipping service had ®"4 the Parents and Teachers Broad- 
to be discontinued several years ago when caster, a magazine, contained a lengthy 
clippings began to come in at a rate of @Tticite on the value of the campaign. 
$5,000 worth a year, but even now the Thirty thousand boy scouts distributed 
quantity of clippings received by the bu- clean up and fire prevention cards. 


reau from voluntary senders is far greater A large quantity of the official clean up 


than the bureau’s small force can even pas paint os So eee, cored 
read, to say nothing of analysing them "S0Mers. and omer ceray  maceria 


ordered from the National Clean Up and 


and following up their thousands of valu- : ; ; , , 
i =i Paint Up Campaign Bureau in New York, 


able “‘leads.” , 
were used throughout the city. 
Our Debt of Gratitude to Our Trade The General Outdoor Advertising Com- 


commtitee forty-eight 


P pany loaned the 
apers poster panels, and imprinted the posters, 
Trade papers in the paint and allieq ‘Ordered from the National Clean Up 
fields are vigorous co-operators in giving and Paint Up Campaign sureau in New 
the movement publicity—even in foreign YOrk. rhe company also made a sixty- 
across Nicol- 


foot banner and stretched it 


countries. In this connection, your com- 


mittee especially desires to thank the edi- Jet avenue of iam street. _, concluding 
tors of our own trade tapers who have her report, Mrs. Bahneman Says: 
given so generously of their space and tepainting houses and brightening up signs 
editorial efforts to advance this movement. has been the fad of the summer. Federation 
+ , ° Headquarters set the pace when the Retail 
Visit the Clean Up and Paint Up Ex- Paint Asociation decorated it gratis 
CR ° . . Fifteen hundred hanging gardens have been 
hibition at the Convention in Detroit —piaced on the downtown street lights by the 


merchants, hotels, offices, and railway stations. 
The residential section hes been beautified by 
flower gardens and attractive window boxes. 

We plan to make it an ‘‘all the year around 
campaign.”’ 


A visit to the clean up and paint up 
exhibit which will occupy a room in the 
Book-Cadillac Hotel in Detroit during the 
period of the paint and varnish conven- 








Too many of our members are “asleep 


at the switch.’””’ When our organized in- 
dustry at our national convention in 
Cleveland in 1925 accepted the National 


Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
as a gift from the founder, and the bu- 
reau promised to operate as an integral 
activity of the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., we definitely 
accepted the responsibility of maintaining 


the integrity of the bureau as a distinct 
activity of our industry and, to advance 
its activities along the broad, altruistic 
lines laid down by its founder and donor. 
Our sales and profits have abundantly 
proven that the industry which gains the 
good will of the people is that industry 
which has the vision to “give to get,’’ and 
is in the public service. Certainly the 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 


paign Bureau has given back to us many 
fold what we have invested in it. 


An Unparalleled Asset 


I am confident that there is not an in- 
dustry in existence today which can show 
as large returns upon the dollar invested 
in a sales promotional activity as we have 
received from our investments in the Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau. Other industries spend ten times 
as much as we do, but they have nothing 
which even approaches the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau sales 








in value and accomplishments. 

I now sound an important and serious 
warning, and I wish to have every mem- 
ber of our industry realize that it is a 
very real warning and not merely a cry 
of “Wolf!” 

Other industries, which have no interest 
in paint or varnish, and some of which 
are even strongly competitive. have real- 
ized the enormous value of the clean up 
and paint up campaign far more c'early 
than many members of our own industry 
appear to have realized the value of this 
great asset of ours, and some would like 
to take it away from us with a view to 
taking the ‘‘paint up” or beautification 
factor out of it and superseding us in 
our priceless contacts—worth untold mil- 


with the newspapers and 
the great American public. Up to date 
they have been unable to wrest anything 
from us, but the effort appears to be con- 


tinuous. 
A Warning 


This is my warning! We must imme- 
diately have more funds to maintain and 


lions of dollars 
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/ Sales. 
Tsant Minn. (population 450)....... 2,378.50 
RSRIANG, BY s.cvevcicvenet6vsensayess 22,774.74 
Greenwood, Miss. (population 7,793).. 21,472.99 





PAMGRAMNON, I. Ei cssecvesved teewteue 33,715.74 
Hamtramck, Mich. (two canvasses).. 85,873.87 
Oe CREO, Wes atieseuvadearaee 2,296.11 
AOUORDORIO, Plies ccvcesenivcedaveses 4,234.97 
Hey worth, Ill. (population 851) 1,626.11 
Allendale, S. C. (population 1,893).... 7,557.49 
PAGCOR, W.. Viliscccvcccevesscusus 36,999.48 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohi0.........seceeee 2,388.62 


n on the subject, “Are We Asleep at the 


advance our position in our clean up and 
paint up campaign. 

Look at our paradoxical record—while 
the demands upon the bureau have been 
trebled the past two years, since we ac- 
cepted our responsibility and our oppor- 
tunity when we took over the National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
in 1925, our failure to follow up our op- 
portunity has been sadly short-sighted. 

Let us see what the real record of our 
financial support has been in terms of 
actual cash collections of investments:— 





1925 $59,342.50 
1926 53,243.00 
BORE cccccesccesevcceecececse 50,526.50 
1928 49,275.66 





In 1925 we had 484 investing concerns 
(not counting subsidiaries). In 1926 we 


had 428 concerns; in 1927 we had 390 con- 
cerns. In 1928 we closed our books of 
cash receipts with only 388 parent con- 
cerns, of which 70 are “‘new”’ investors. 

The year 1925 immediately preceded the 
one in which the bureau was actually 
moved from St. Louis to New York and 
put into operation as our own property. 

Ever since we accepted this responsibil- 
ity the record I have just recited shows 
that the financial support and the num- 
ber of. subscribers both have steadily 
diminished, 

In comparison with 1925, we have this 
year lost the support of ninetv-six invest- 
ing concerns and have lost $10,066.84 in 
subscriptions. 


That our bureau, despite such severe 
losses in financial support, has been able 
to vastly increase its service and to 


triple the sale of its campaign material, 
speaks for the efficiency and strict econ- 
omy of its management during the past 
three years, and of this record the bu- 
reau is justly proud. 


Largest Sale of Supplies 


The sales of campaign material in the 
fiscal year which has just closed have 
been the largest in our bureau’s history. 
They have exceeded even the previous 
high mark of 1927. This record has been 
made despite the local printing by cam- 
paigners of unprecedented quantities of 
local. posters, ete., originating in the 
schools of their home town, and the is- 
suance of much material from other 
sources, some of it given away or prac- 
tically given away by would-be competi- 


tive agencies which ignore paint. 
The maintenance and increase of the 
sales of our official clean up and paint 


up material, despite these conditions, re- 
flects, to an important degree, the deep- 
rooted and increasing hold of our clean 
up and paint up campaign upon the com- 
munity life of the nation. 


Stick to Official Slogan 


I have observed a tendency on the part 
of some paint clubs and on the part of 
some local campaigners who are mem- 
bers of our own industry to acauiesce too 
freely in altering the name of their local 
campaign, and to use, or to allow the use 
of. too large a proportion of their appro- 
priation for their local campaign for 
the local printing or material which soft 


pedals “paint,” or perhaps even  ig- 
nores it. 

I am well aware that sometimes it be- 
comes necessary temporarily to be tact- 


ful in dealing with local civic commtttees, 
which oceasionally may insist upon a local 
name of their own coinage, even though 
paint really included in doing the 
actual job as much as it would be under 
the official name. Still there is no reason 


is 


for using any slogan other than “Clean 
Up and Paint Up” in our own and our 
dealers’ show windows and on our trucks 
at such times. 

We owe it to ourselves and to our na- 
tional bureau to use only “Clean Up and 
Paint Up” banners, window trims, win- 
dow displays, window cards, campaign 


buttons. ete., and not to let ourselves be 


persuaded to use any other slogan. 


Buy Official Material 


Paint clubs should deliberately arrange 
to use the bulk of their appropriations for 


their local campaigns in buying official 
clean up and paint up campaign mate- 
rial from the headquarters of the Na- 


tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau in New York, and to contribute 
this material in lieu of cash to local 
committees, for the following reasons: 

1. “Clean Up and Paint Up” repre- 
sents the cumulative investment of mil- 
lions of dollars, counting the investment 
which has been put into it by local cam- 
paigners in* seven thousand American 
communities, the American newspapers, 
and hundreds of thousands of dollars 
invested over a period of years in the 
national bureau by the members of the 
paint, varnish and allied industries. No 
sections of the paint industry can afford 
to even consider the relinquishment. of 
this slogan, especially at a time when 
its popularity is far greater than even 
before in its history, for it would be tan- 
tamount to abandoning an asset which 
it has taken sixteen years to build up. 

2, All of the mats and plates for our 
newspaper and display_ service read. 
“Mean Up and Paint Up.” It would cost 
you relatively an enormous amount of 
money to produce the equivalent of all 
this material of equal quality with an- 
other slogan. 

3. All of 





bureau’s mats and elec- 
tros are so devised that no matter what 
kind of goods appear to be advertised, 
the local advertiser, even though his busi- 
ness mgy be shoes, pays for printing the 
slogan, “Clean Up and Paint Up” in his 
home newspaper. The copy, too, all has 
the clean up and paint up 
“swing.” 


the 


campaign 
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No other industry has the peculiar ad- 
vantage of this campaign in getting scores 
of other businesses to pay for advertis- 
ing paint. Then, too, remember that, no 
matter what local campaigners may call 
the campaign, the local newspaper will 
use the official term, “Clean Up and 
Paint Up,” in printing the mats they re- 
ceive from our national bureau. 

Only a few large cities could produce 
their own local display material and even 
these larger cities could not produce the 
same quality as is sold by our own 
bureau, except at much greater expense. 
The hundreds of smaller places must use 
standardized material, for they cannot 
afford to get up special plates. 


Please keep this in mind and use all 
of your influence to preserve and ‘‘cash 
in” on the value of our established slogan 
by making it a rule to purchase and 
use the bureau’s official “Clean Up and 
Paint Up” display material. 

Difficulties in Financing 
Some of our financial difficulties are 


due to consolidations of some of our for- 
mer supporters with larger concerns who 
rarely care to continue the subscriptions 
of the concerns they take over. This tac- 
tor has cost us considerable loss. 

The expiration of five-year pledges of 
concerns which have refused to continue 
their investment in clean up and paint up 
also has reduced our resources. 

Reductions in amounts of investments 
by some of our best friends who felt that 
they were carrying an undue proportion 
of the load has been another damaging 
factor. ; 

Other reasons which have always exist- 
ed to a considerable degree include the 
disposition on the part of some to let the 
other fellow pay the bill and to profit by 
the other fellow’s investment, an appar- 
ent assumption that compliments and 
hazy promises of possible future support 
will pay bills, misinformation or lack of 
information, and last, but by no means 
least, failure of the greater number of the 
paint clubs to appoint efficient solicitors 


for the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign, and failure on the part of 
many of those who do accept such ap- 


pointments to do real work. 


Is it any wonder that until real support 
is forthcoming, your committee refuses 


to plan in advance upon what you are go- 
ing to do in support of this campaign, and 
rigidly confines its commitments at all 
times to the money that is actually in 
hand, or definitely pledged, and not upon 
theoretical funds that may or may not 
be obtained? 


Our Responsibility 
Our bureau depends upon your volun- 
tary subscriptions for its support. The 
extent of our activities is limited by the 


funds you furnish. We continually hold 
back. 
We cannot go beyond our means and 


we have not. We are not insolvent. We 
are not in debt. We have not gone beyond 
the total of our income. 

Our activities are too limited, too cir- 
cumscribed, due to insufficient funds. We 
‘an only go so far as your subscriptions 
permit, and with subscriptions shrinking 
the bureau's activities must shrink. Will 
you let this great sales producer die on 
your hands for lack of funds, or will you 
give it new life by adequately financing 
clean up and paint up? 


Credit Where Credit Is Due 


In this connection I am glad to say that 
we have some outstanding exceptions to 
the rule of apparent apathy. I wish to 
take this opportunity to especially thank 
Vance Bucker for his splendid work for 
our committee in Los Angeles this year, 
Horace S. Felton and George B. Beitzel 
for their unselfish contribution of time 
and effort in Philadelphia, Robert E. 
Reardon for his intensive and effective 
canvass in St. Louis, George E. Moser, jr., 
in Detroit, R. W. Hafner for his efficient 
leadership of the canvassing committee in 


New York, and John R. MacGregor of 
Chicago. 


We have had help from others for which 
we are duly grateful, but the men I have 
specifically mentioned have done a serious 
and much-needed job which should bq 
emulated by competent members vf our 
industry in every paint club, and under 
the paint club’s auspices, on behalf of 
the national campaign. 


Carrying On Breinig’s Work 


Granville M. Breinig, my predecessor in 
this chairmanship, over a period of four 
years gave unsparingly of his time and ef- 
fort to preserve and extend our clean up 
and paint up asset for us, and it was 
through his earnest efforts in putting the 
work on a new basis that our bureau was 
enabled to triple its usefulness and value 
to our industry. We owe Mr. Breinig a 
debt of gratitude. Let us now go forward 
and creditably complete the work for 
which his efforts established a firm foun- 
dation. 


Promises Do Not Pay Bills 


Our bureau receives many letters, gen- 
erous in compliments and often with hazy 
promises of future support—which never 
materialize. Some of these letters are so 
much like the letters written by these 
same concerns in previous years that they 
suggest the use of a rubber stamp. Your 
committee enjoys and appreciates compli- 
ments, but we cannot hire help and pay 
bills with. them. 

There seems to be, in some quarters, a 
kind of vague idea that, now that the bu- 
reau is an integral activity of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., 
in some mysterious way its finances will 
be taken care of without individual sub- 
scriptions for the purpose, and that the 
“goose hangs high.’’ Such complacency 
is highly dangerous to us as an industry, 
for it is upon an utterly mistaken premise. 


I wish you to realize, and to ask you 
to make clear to others, that no matter 
what you pay into the general fund of 
your paint club through your local activ- 
ities, or into any other activity of our in- 
dustry, either local or national, that none 
of such contributions will help support 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau in any wav. F 

The National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau must be supported by 
the individual subscriptions of individual 
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the same manner as hereto- 
fore, and much more adequately. You 
should bear in mind that we have no 
other activity which can, or does, do the 
work for us that our National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign Bureau is doing by 
reason of its altruistic set-up which could 
not be maintained if its activities were 
not kept conspicuously separate from our 
other and more obviously commercial ac- 
tivities. 


concerns in 


Achievements of Campaign 


For your consideration let me present 


this thought and observation:— 


The seven thousand clean up and paint 
up campaigns conducted this year sold 
generously of paint and varnish. No one 
can challenge that statement. 

A clean up and paint up campaign 
paints and varnishes inside and outside. 

This sales promotion activity of our in- 
dustry does more than accelerate or stim- 
ulate paint and varnish interest. It sells 
the goods. 

More cans of paint and varnish are 
sold across the counter by the dealer 
during a well-organized clean up and 
paint up local campaign than is sold by 
any other activity we have and during 
any other period or season of the year. 


Clean up and paint up is largely a 
housekeepers’ campaign. 

This campaign reaches into the homes 
of the renter or tenant as no other cam- 
pagin does, and creates more paint and 
varnish business with the non-property 
owner than any sales activity we have. 


Property owners, of course, are stimu- 


lated to clean up and paint up. 

Our reports show, to a greater degree 
and extent than we realized, that many 
more houses are painted as the result 


of clean up and paint up campaigns than 
our earlier estimates. 


We do not all realize the tremendous 
selling force we have in “over the 
counter” cash business as the direct re- 


sult of clean up and paint up. 


Clean up and paint up remodels homes 
and remakes ent:re communities. In our 
National Clean Up and Paint Up Cam- 
paign Bureau, we have an agent which 
inspires the complete remodeling and 
consequent repainting and revarnishing 
of homes, places of business, and indus- 
trial establishments, inside and outside. 
Some of us have failed to realize that 
this has been one of the functions of 
the National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign from its very beginning, and 
that our National Clean Up and Paint 
Up Campaign Bureau is pushing this 
work every day of the year all over this 
land. 

Moreover, 
campaign, 


the clean up and 
which, I repeat, is our own 
property, continuously keeps paint and 
varnish specifically and prominently in 
the program, which it could not do if it 
were not owned and completely controlled 
by our own industry. 


paint up 


Great as have been its achievements, 
the limitations of the bureau’s finances 
have been such that, if we properly 
finance it now, without quibbling, it is 
in position to treble its volume of ac- 
tivities and its sales and profits for us 


within the next year, but we shall have to 


“right about face” and feed the bureau 
instead of continuing to starve it, if it 
is to be enabled to achieve its purpose. 


the basis of ordi- 
men, that 


It seems to me that on 
nary horse sense, as business 
we shal] do this. 

Today, in view of its opportunities, the 
bureau is only about one-fourth financed. 
It is established in the smallest and 
lowest priced quarters in which it could 
possibly function, with 1,000 separate and 
different items to stock and handle. 


Economical Operation 
A staff of five people, composed of the 


executive secretary and four young wo- 
men, is struggling with a job in which 
a dozen or more employees could be 


profitably employed. 

Let me here pay tribute to the self- 
sacrificing work of our little loyal force, 
inspired to work night after night by 
the enthusiasm and the leadership of our 
executive secretary, R. W. Emerson. 

I am sure it is not generally realized 
that the bureau’s contact with both morn- 
ing and evening newspapers which deal 
with our bureau telegraphically on their 
own schedule of working hours, forces 
the bureau at times to operate upon 
what is virtually a twenty-four hour 
schedule. 

We have not a single field representa- 
tive, while organizations financed by 
other interests, which are competing for 
our contacts to sell only their own goods, 
have many of them. Everything that is 
done by the bureau must be done by 
mail, and with such limited funds for 
promotional material that the bureau 
is forced, for self-preservation, to make 
it almost difficult for its co-operators to 
secure its material, which has to be 
parsimoniously “doled out,” instead of 
further enlarging and intensifying its 
contacts, as it could and would do if it 
had adequate funds. 

Do not let the fact that the bureau 
now works within the limit that is im- 
posed upon it by your financial limitations 
blind you to the fact that the limit is 
only one-fourth as large as it would be 
profitable to you to make it. Here is some- 
thing to ponder over: 


Women’s Clubs Seek Aid 


Within the last six weeks your Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau has been asked by the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs—fourteen 
thousand clubs in the United States, mind 
you—to act as its clearing house for cam- 
paign suggestions, in a new plan, spon- 
sored by the officials of the general fed- 
eration for enlisting every woman’s club 
in an intensive effort to beautify and 
make cleaner every community in Amer- 
ica, in an all-the-year-round activity, with 
specific attention to the liberal use of 
color. 

The action of the general federation 
officials in selecting the National Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau as 
the agency best equipped for practical 
work of this kind, is a compliment and 
an opportunity for which we are bound 
to make proper and fitting response to 
the club women of America by enabling 


the bureau to take on and carry through 
this big, new job. 

This is an entirely new field, the im- 
portance and value to us of which it is 
almost impossible to over-estimate. Only 
an industry blind to opportunity could 
remain inactive in the face of such an 
invitation as that which our National 
Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign Bureau 
has received—and I am far from ready 
to believe that we are becoming a blind 
industry. Think what it will mean to have 
fourteen thousand women’s clubs actively 
demanding and enlisting the support and 
co-operation of our bureau! 


New Financial Obligation 


We have another imperative need for 
additional money. In explanation I will 
say that Mr. Trigg, Mr. Graves and your 
chairman were appointed as a_ special 
joint committee and have agreed to rec- 
ommend that the educational bureau, the 
Save the surface campaign and the clean 
up and paint up campaign, respectively, 
share in contribution to the Home Mod- 
ernizing Bureau on behalf of the paint 
and varnish industry as a whole, with the 
understanding that the individual con- 
cerns in our industry will not be directly 
solicited for contributions by the Home 
Modernizing organization. Willard EE. 
Maston will make a few remarks based on 
his own personal familiarity with the 
project. 


Home Modernizing Project 


Willard E. Maston:—I was led afield by 
Mr. Bennett’s address on the promised 
land. He certainly took me with him, and 
when I talked to Mr. Caspar, he said, 
“When you get on the floor here and tie 
in with my little talk, you had better 
make it snappy, because the clouds have 
rolled over a little bit.’’ I will have to 
make it snappy because I am not on this 
program at all. 


It so happens, just by accident, that I 
have been sitting in with the National 
Building Industries who have come to 


realize as an industry that there is some- 
thing wrong with the building program of 
America. In April they gathered together 
one hundred and fifteen leading executives 
of the building industry, representing 
something like forty-eight national asso- 
ciations, just exactly as this association, 
or along the same lines. They met at 
Chicago, had something like six or seven 
organization meetings, and finally wound 
up by organizing a Home Modernizing 
Bureau. 

If I had to put this over to the conven- 
tion, I would need all that remains of the 
afternoon, but you have listened to an in- 
spiring, wonderful address by Mr. Ben- 
nett. He carried us out into the promised 
land, and I would like to tell you gentle- 
men that the same address of Mr. Bennett 
could be delivered to any one of forty- 
eight associations exactly like this that 
now make up the National Building In- 
dustries. 

As a matter of fact, the building in- 
dustries today are so far behind in their 


program of advancing the industry that 
they are at a loss to know how to pro- 
ceed. Every association in the country 


is discussing exactly the same problems 
that you are hearing here at this conven- 


tion. Nearly every one that I have con- 
tacted is in exactly the same fix as we 
are. 


Here is what is happening:—The build- 
ing interests are the largest interests em- 
ploying labor in the country, the farm ex- 
cepted. They have no national program 
for selling their individual products, The 
individual interests such as paint and var- 
nish, cement, lumber, lath, all the way 
down the line, some forty-five in number, 
all have their individual programs, all of 
them spending in the hundreds of millions 
of dollars trying to get the American pub- 
lic to buy their individual product. 

Now there seems to have come about 
in the course of the last two or three 
years the thought among the leaders of 
these industries that there is something 
vitally wrong with the methods used in 
selling the building interests to the Amer- 
lean public. 


Spreading Modern Ideas 


it? They are trying to find 
can be done to set off this 
sparkplug to fire the imagination of the 
individual home owner, cities, towns, 
states, and everyone throughout America, 
to modernize their properties, 

It is a recognized fact that new build- 
ing as such has likely reached its peak 
for some time to come. There is a steady 
decline down, but the potential market in 
modernization is so great that it surpasses 
by any figures that I can just call off any 
figures for new building, so that there is 
really no fair comparison to be made. 
Modernization seems to be the method 
that should be used in selling these in- 
dividual interests, such as the paint and 
varnish interest, to the American public. 


Now they come to the paint and var- 
nish interests to ask part of their funds 
to contribute to this little sparking fund 
of the National Building Industries, under 
the Home Modernization Bureau. 

The thought that I would like to leave 
with you is this, that today we have so 
many interests trying to sell the Amer- 
ican public the building interest that it 
seems impossible for us to get hold of 
any better method of presenting it than 
under the name of the Home Modernizing 
Bureau. 

What the industry is seeking, the build- 
ing interests which employ approximately 
one-third of all the mechanics in Amer- 
ict, is to find a way to construct a na- 
tional- highway of business into the con- 
sciousness of the American public. 


There are many side roads that have 
been constructed. One very fine side road 
is the paint and varnish activities in 
clean up and paint up and in save the 
surface. There are so many roads that 
have not been paved, so many roads have 
not even been cut through, that it is a 
recognized fact that unless the national 
highway can be built the feeders will not 
likely grow very much larger than they 
are at the present time. 

So that when I was asked to present to 
Mr. Trigg, as chairman of the educational 
bureau; to Mr. Caspar, as chairman of 
the clean up and paint up, and to Mr. 
Graves, of save the surface, this matter, 
it became difficult to know into just what 
class this activity would fall in our par- 


What is 
out what 
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ticular 


industry, Mr. Caspar very kindly 
saic ne 


would allow it to be tied up under 
clean up and paint up and give me just a 


few minutes to present the proposition. 
~ . ° — 
Contribution Solicited 
The fact is that this industry would be 
Called on for approximately $5,000 to $6,- 
900 to finance a fund of approximately 
$100,000, his bureau is not for profit. 
The money would be used to go into com- 
munities in which the communities would 
be asked to organize their 


( own campaigns, 
their funds locally, to spend that 
locally, in the modernization of 
in cities and towns, and to see 
that that money radiated out of the center 
in Which it was collected. 

It does 
national 


to raise 
money 


nomes, 


not seem possible to have any 
metnod of appeal other than to 
ave this self-starting method, spark plug 


organization, that is now in the course of 
construction, 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to just 
leave this additional thought, that in 
most of the discussion in which I have 
Sat the clean up and pa-nt up campaign 
the way it has been organized, the way 
it has been functioning, has been held 
up as an example of the possibility of 


tying in the whole national building in- 
dustry of America on somewhat the same 
pian, It is additionally recognized, gentle- 
men, that the tremendous waste in ad- 
vertising must if possible be stopped. The 
building interests need one idea appar- 
ently, to sell the American public the 
idea that they are going to incorporate 


and have J incorporated in their name 
modernization, and it is with that plea 
that I have come to the association, and 


I thank Mr. Caspar for allowing it to be 


presented under the clean up and paint 
up report. I am hopeful that when the 
committee—and it will come up at their 


next meeting and they must report back 
—approve it, that we can to the National 
Building Industries and say that the paint 
and varnish industries have so generous- 
ly contributed. 

Mr. Caspar :—Thank you, Mr. Maston. 


Possibilities Not Realized 


(Mr. Caspar continued his address.) 
When I am faced with the job of ade- 


quately presenting the ramifications and 
the achievements of our Nationa] Clean 
Up and Paint Up Campaign, in any rea- 
sonable time or compass, I am inclined 
to feel desperate. All of the sessions of 
a convention as big as this could easily 
and profitably be devoted to clean up 
and paint up alone, without exhausting 
the subject, and with profit to every one 
of us. In my present talk, which neces- 
sarily must be brief, I am endeavoring 
not to duplicate the information which 
we have given in our printed report, 


which I sincerely hope you will thought- 
fully read, but merely to direct your at- 
tention to the foremost essentials. 

If I could take several truck loads of 
exhibits into each of your offices and en- 
gage your attention and the attention 
of your entire personnel for a period of 
several days, there would be no difficulty 
in fully and profitably occupying all of 
the time in showing what the campaign 
is doing and how it does it. Even our 
exhibit on this convention floor—which 
I most earnestly hope everyone will see 
and study—is only a typical cross-section 
to indicate the esteem, or, more properly, 
the deep affection which the rank and file 
of the American people outside of our own 
industry have for this campaign. 


Can Results Be Ignored? 


Can we ignore such results? For ex- 
ample, think what it means when the 
house-to-house clean up and paint up can- 
vass, inspired by your National Clean Up 
and Paint Up Campaign Bureau, in the 
little town of Isanti, Minnesota, a village 
of only 450 population, brings about sales 
of paint and varnish products to the 
amount of $2,378.50, and that there are 
approximately fourteen thousand incorpo- 
rated communities within the borders of 
the United States, with the women’s clubs 
of those communities looking to our Na- 
tional Clean Up and Paint Up Campaign 
Bureau to back them up in an intensive 
effort to sell our goods for us. 


In my own city of Pittsburgh, where 
the house-to-house canvass in the clean 
up and paint up campaign was put on 
for the first time last year, the sales of 
paint and varnish products, computed on 
the basis established by John R. Mac- 
Gregor and Dr. Donald A. Kohr, as con- 
servative, aggregated $387,179.75. This 
year, the second year of the intensive 
canvass in Pittsburgh, a corresponding 
record showed sales of $713,446.75, a gain 
of 84 percent over last year. 


The records of the campaign in Chicago 
show that since 1923, when the first 
house-to-house canvass was instituted in 
the clean up and paint up campaign con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Chicago 
Association of Commerce and the Chicago 
Board of Education, the volume of sales 
traced to the canvass has nicreased more 
than seven times, the latest figure which 
I have available for a single canvass be- 
ing $3,811,407. 


Right here on the eage of Detroit, in 
Hamtramck, Michigan, a cormmunity of 
90,000 people, mostly of foreign birth 
with small means, two house-to-house 
canvasses in the clean up and paint up 
campaign, conducted approximately a 
year apart, have indicated aggregate sales 
of paint and varnish products to the 
amount of $85,873.87, an exemplification 
of the fact that this campaign appeals 
to all classes, regardless of race, color, 
politics, creed, or economic status. No 
other campaign does, or can do, the job 
for us that the National Clean Up and 
Paint Up Campaign is doing. 


Connected Links Necessary 


Do not confuse the clean up and paint 
up campaign with the save the surface 
campaign, or hold any impression that 
an investment in one of these campaigns 
helps the other. It has been well said 
that the function of the save the surface 
campaign, through national advertising, 
is to educate the public in the value and 
need for paint and varnish, while the 
function of the clean up and paint up 
campaign is to put our goods into the 
hands of the user. Goods are not really 
sold until they are in the hands of the 
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McCLOSKEY’S 


Superior Quality PAINT GRINDING LIQUIDS 










“16” WHITE ENAMEL LIQUID) === | 


for the finest of white enamels 


A. A. ENAMEL MILL WHITE LIQUID Combination 


for unequaled mill white enamels | 
¥. | 


LIQUID AA ENAMEL LIQUID | Drier 








cnet Cae Uli ten. for easy-working painters’ enamel | will be found indispensable in 
iit FUME-PROOF MILL WHITE || manufacturing White Enamels, 


Intensely White 
High Gloss 
Resistant to after-yelllowing 


LIOUID || Mill Whites, Flat Whites, etc., 
Q : : | where it is desired to maintain 
for enamels resistant to chemical jJumes | minimum after-yellowing and 


Non-Settling NEUTRAL SPAR | yield a tough, varnish -like 
3 : ! cs : if a a, film. It is very powerful, only 
Easy-Working for floor enamels and general mixing 


pardoses 3% being required to dry lin- 
i one seed oil overnight, yet does 
No. 100 FLAT UNDERCOAT not discolor the oil in the 


and yet LOW PRICED | 
Samples and formula information i} LIQUID | slightest. Shows no precipita- 
| 











gladly furnished upon request tion when mixed with oil for 


for non-absorbent flat paints : ‘ ‘ 
; sgl gen na indefinite periods. 


| | COMBINATION DRIER 


for drying Titanox Paints ! 




















McCloskey Varnish Company 


Makers of Exclusive Varnish and Varnish Exclusively 
30th AND LOCUST STREETS PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


ultimate consumer. The clean up and 


paint up campaign puts them there. 


Both of our great sales promotional 
campaigns, the clean up and paint up 
campaign and the save the surface cam- 


paign, are equally necessary to our busi- 
ness welfare, but for very fundamental 
reasons, neither of them can do the 
other's job. We must support both cam- 
paigns, and support both of them ade- 
quately, 

Your National Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau makes local campaigns 


possible by making available proper sug- 
gestions for their conduct and the rigiut 
kind of campaign materials. Your iv- 
vestment in your local campaign, while 


entirely proper, does not help the national 
bureau to pay for the newspaper mats 
and other material which it makes avail- 
able to communities throughout your en- 
tire sales territory outside of your home 
town in which your business is located. 
Your goods, either directly or indirectly, 
are distributed for the most part in other 
communities. Regardless of what you do 
locally, you owe financial support to your 


national bureau. It is not any “charity” 
or mere “good cause.’’ It is a business 
geiter, a salesman, in an altruistic set- 
ting. Its potentials for selling our goods 


are such that in times of general business 
stress, such as we have at irregular pe- 
riods in American business, its resuits 
may turn the scale that will preserve the 
business security of our industry through 
some future crisis. 


Makes Sales in Buyer’s Market 


Let us bear in mind that economists 
agree that, throughout all history of the 
United States (with the exception of a 
short period) business has faced a “sell- 
er’s market’’; in other words, the funda- 
mental job of business has been to face an 
existing and growing demand. 

An able business critic, in one of our 
own trade journals, makes clear that we 
are now facing a directly opposite condi- 
tion in the following pointed statement:— 

Now We are in a buyer’s market and likely to 
remain so, far beyond the lives of any paint 
dealers now on earth. 

In the buyer’s market, the consumer, in gen- 
eral terms, has all he wants and thus places 
upon everybody concerned with the production 
and distribution of merchandise the duty of 
making the consumer want more. F 

Our clean up and paint up campaign is 
in an ideal strategic position to make 
the consumers of paint and varnish prod- 
ucts want more of them, and to inspire a 
large part of our population which nor- 
maliy does not consume paint and varnish 
products to become consumers, due to the 
civic competition in beautification which 
is an essential factor in our campaign. 


Who Should Subscribe? 


Barring duplication by branch houses, 
through subscriptions from home offices in 
other cities, every member of every paint 
club should subscribe to the national cam- 
paign. 

A subscription to the local campaign in 
the city in which the paint club is located 
is not in any degree a duplication, and 
should not be so considered. Subscrip- 
tions to local campaigns are simply a local 
community matter. They do not help the 
national bureau in any way in financing 
its work. A subscription to a local cam- 
paign is not in any sense a valid excuse 
for failing ta subscribe to the national 
campaign, or for diminishing the amount 
of investment in the national campaign. 


Support Means Life or Death 


Every member of the industry must be 
prevailed upon to support the nationai 
bureau. The bureau is the fountainhead; 
It is the dynamo that is responsible for 
and supports every clean up and paint up 
campaign throughout our land, to the 
number of approximately seven thousand. 

Without the bureau this activity would 
soon die of inertia, and adequate support 
means the life and inadequate support 
means the death of this great sales pro- 
ducer. 

Our National 


Clean Up and Paint Up 
Campaign Bureau is ready to serve on a 
far greater scale and with far greater 
opportunities before us than ever before. 
' sat us help it to strike while the iron 
s hot! 

Let us give it the money it needs, and 
not let it rot! 

Chairman Lindsay:—I am sure we have 
listened with a great deal of interest to 


Mr. Caspar’s report and that this organ- 
ization is very much indebted to him for 
the tremendous amount of effort and work 
that he has put forth during the past year 
in its behalf. A motion to accept Mr. 
Caspar’s report will now be received. 

H. L. Calman:—I move to receive it 
with thanks to Mr. Caspar and his com- 
mittee 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Discussion by Mr. Felton 


J. Sibley Felton:—Before we leave that 
matter, may I say a word? The matter 
of clean up and paint up is so full of pos- 
sibilities that one scarcely knows where 
to start or when to stop when he once 
begins, but I think the fine work done by 
Mr. Caspar, as set forth in his report, de- 
serves not only our commendation but all 
the boosting we can possibly give it. 


We have all listened with great delight 
to the wonderful address of Mr. Bennett 
on the promised land. I never knew Mr. 
Bennett until yesterday, but this short 
acquaintance reveals to me the fact that 
we have among us a young leader who 
has a very substantial background. That 


background was due not only to his edu- 
cation and his training, but I believe must 
be due in great part to family inheritance. 
I think you will agree with me it is still 
true that blood will tell, and Mr. Bennett 
is not only a young man of wonderful 
background but he is a young man of 
marvelous vision, glorious vision—I would 
better say glorified vision—and without 
the aid of magnifying glasses or any 
stretch of his imagination he has been 
able to reveal unto us things which we 
never saw until he opened them up by 
means of the beautiful language he em- 
ployed and the strength of his logic. 


The promised land always brings to my 
mind our illustrious forefather and law- 
giver, Moses. You remember that he was 
not permitted to enter into the promised 
land. The Children of Israel whom he led 

did finally enter the land, but Moses him- 
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self, because in a fit of anger he com- work on this, through word and example, 
mitted an act of disobedience, was not and by personal urge get this movement 
allowed to enter the promised land. He going and try to realize what there is 
was simply permitted to climb to the top jn it for every one of us? As has been 
of the mountain and view it from a dis- said so often, the returns of the invest- 
tance. ment are far beyond what we are able 

Now, are we as an industry to share the to put into it. I hope we will boost the 


fate and the disappointment of Moses in 
reference to this clean up and paint up 
campaign? I believe we will if we do not 
take advantage of the openings that beset 


work of Mr. Caspar and the bureau and 
all the local committees in the various 
clubs. 





us on every hand. . . 1 

— : anal of Mr. Caspar has shown Discussion by Mr. Brooks 
us what wonderful opportunities there are é 5 ae ; - ; 
in this campaign. "Vou have heard it Henry F. Brooks:—I spoke to Mr 
many times, not only here but abroad in Emerson yesterday, the executive secre- 
many foreign countries, so that prac- tary, I told him of the eee that 
tically the influence of this campaign We have held in Denver. He asked me 
covers the whole earth. to present that to you today. L didn’t 

Mr. Bennett, in his address referred to SUPpose that there was anything along 
the preferable type ot pioneer who that line that the paint up and clean up 
brought with him his seed and his im- ™en hadn't heard of , ; alk 
plements In this campaign we surely Denver has held successful campaigns 
have the seed. It is the seed that was from the first. We originated a_ plan 
germinated some years ago in that fer- there once, that went all over the | nited 
tile spot known as St. Louis, the seeq States as the “Denver plan. That has 
whose progenitor was our good friend, Since been changed. We have used vari- 
Allen W. Clark. * ous kinds of campaigns in all kinds of 

Since he has turned it over to this as- forms which I won't £0 into. The one 
sociation the seed has multiplied and thing I spoke of to. Mr. Emerson, which 
grown by means which I need not ex- seemed to interest him very much, and he 
plain to you because you understand them @sked me to bring it up at this time, and 
as well as I do. We have the seed. How that was the fact that we recently held 
are we going to get this seed planted? @ campaign at which the amount that we 


I think the implements to plant this seed decided to raise to cover the expenses was 





and to cultivate it are consituted in you $7,000. sid : 
and in me and in every member a dhis The city of Denver gave $0,000 of that 
organization so that it is up to us not $7,000, with the understanding that the 
only to support this movement by our paint people were to raise $2,000. Since 
contributions, but get others interested, then we have reduced that amount a lit- 
You see the need of this in the charts tle and_have a less expensive campaign 
which have been presented. The invest- now. During this past year, 1928, the 
ments have been going down gradually. city of Denver gave $1,500, and the paint 
What we want to do is to get the in- people raised $500. That shows how the: 
vestors to increase, Those of vou who thing spreads. The man in charge of the 
come to the conventions are pretty well cleaning of Denver, that is, the Denver 
acquainted with the movement and you Streets, made a statement at one of oul 
know a whole lot about it. There are meetings that the clean up and paint up 
some who do not come to the conventions campaign saved the city of Denver the 
and perhaps the local clubs are not as amount of about $30,000 a year. That 


reason why they were willing to 


was the 
$5,000 a year toward it. 


active as they might be in the promotion t 
contribute 


work. Can we not go back home and by 


Chairman Lindsay :—Is there any further discussion? Instead of proceeding with 
the next order, the save the surface subject, we will carry that over until tomorrow's 


session immediately following the rol) call. gor. that 
) é 


A. D. Graves:—I would like to say a word on that. I think the reason 
change is that it has gotten along toward the end of the afternoon. There are so 
many interesting things that have been presented this afternoon that I am inclined 


to think some of us, at this stage of the game, might be suffering a little from 
mental indigestion. . 

We, in the save the surface organization, feel that we are undertaking one of 
biggest things that the industry has ever tried to do. I, as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, would like to see that presented to you men at a time when you 
could absorb it and understand it clearly and not at the end of a long day in which 
we have had so many important things to discuss. 

I hope we will have a good attendance in the morning. I am sure you_are 
going to be very much interested in this. Mr. Rosenblum has been here from New 
York, and he wili be here tomorrow morning and explain it fully. He will tell us 
just what we can hope for in what we are trying to accomplish. I want to ask 
you all to be here so that you can hear what he has to say. 

Chairman Lindsay :—What is it that Mr. Rosenblum jis going to take up in the 
morning? 

Mr. ¢ 
That will be brief. 
propaganda that we have undertaken 


° 
iraves :—It is the report of the save the surface activities during the year. 
Then there will be a talk by Mr. Rosenblum on the educational 
with dealers, clerks, painters, and wholesale 





salesmen. In other words, a business training course. It is very interesting, and 
I hope you will all have an opportunity to hear this. 
Chairman Lindsay:—We will proceed with the next item on the program 


which is the subject of resolutions. Mr. Horgan will present these. 


Resolutions Are Presented 


General Manager Horgan :—I would like a special committee, or have this handled 


to say in connection with the matter of through an existing agency, that will be 
resolutions that this order of business left within the discretion of the Executive 
has usually been at the final session of Committee. 

the convention. However, it yas sug- Chairman Lindsay :—What action do 
gested this year that by the time we you decide to take? 

reach that order of business at the last H. L. Calman:—TI would like to ask if 
afternoon session, it is hurriedly gone the executive committee has the power 
over and put through, and there are to create new committees? 

various important resolutions that are General Manager Horgan:—The presi- 


dent has the power, under the by-laws, 

to appoint any special committees, at any 

time conditions so require. 
L. C. Stuckrath:—I move 


not given the thought and attention that 
they deserve. This year there are not 
many resolutions to bring before you. 

we concur in 


In fact, two of the resolutions which » & x 

were presented by constituent clubs have the opinion of the board. 

to do with the matter of sustaining mem- _ (The motion was seconded and car- 

berships. In view of the fact that that Tied.) 

subject has already been fully discussed : 

and disposed of, the directors repre- Cash Discounts 

senting the clubs presenting those reso- General Manager Horgan:—The next 

lutions have withdrawn them. There are resolution is a short one from the Mil- 

one or two brief ones which it is neces- waukee Paint, Oil and Varnish Club. 

sary to refer to you for your action. Whereas, the cash discount, in its multi- 
tudinous and varied forms, is a growing men- 











° ace to fair and equitable trade practices; and 
Fire Loss Board Whereas, the cash discount is often disre- 
ne wien Y t , sa seller ‘ o 
The first one is from the Philadelphia em caer a a 
paint club and it is this: Whereas, many industries have already abol- 
Whereas, the interruption of business by fire jsheq the cash discount and others are con- 
is one of the worst disasters that can befall templating this action; now, therefore, be it 
any member of our association, mitigated only Resolved:—That the National Paint, Oil and 
by the prompt and satisfactory adjustment of varnish Association appoint a committee to 
insurance claims; and make a comprehensive study of the advisability 
Whereas, there are occasions when the Na- of eliminating all forms of cash discount in 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso tion — the paint and varnish and allied industries 
mnder i le aid » our e ership dy 
aria oak aiaeies dentate the = - se. The action of the board on that was to 
cure such prompt and satisfactory adjust- refer the resolution to an already exist- 
ments: and ing committee which would seem to be 
Vhereas, the insurance companies have thor- the proper committee to handle it and 
oughly organized bureaus with trained ad- that is the committee on credits and col- 
justers, appraisers, yitrators and umpires lections. 
who are adjusting losses every day for the H. L. Calman:—I move the recom- 
insurance companies, while the unfortunate mendation of the board be concurred in. 
claimant usually has little or no experience (The motion was seconded and car- 
in adjusting fire losses, and consequently is at : 
a disadvantage in dealing with the companies’ ried.) 
trained representative; and ae 
Whereas, in the event that a loss cannot be Government Competition 
amicably adjusted, there must be recourse to 
a suit at law, with the handicap that the in General Manager Horgan :—Here is an- 
surance companies have the ee m -Y other: 
at their co and, while the insured has im : ss : x 
Sidieck nusaie eek aenaiee’ must frequently, of Whe oo the Brea of Public Buildings and 
necessity, accept a dic tated settlement; and Public Parks, under whose control falls the 
P sae . maintenance of a large majority of United 
Whereas, it is seemingly more difficult, year grates Government property located at Wash- 
by year, to obtain equitable and prompt settle- ington, D. C., has installed a pebble mill and 
ments from insurance companies; therefore, j. manufacturing wall paint; and 
believing that the interests of our members of Whereas, upon orders of the Bureau of Effi- 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish <Associa- ciency, the repair shop, under whose direction 
tion are mutual, be it 4 3 are painted fire houses, schools and other pub- 
Resolved:—That there be a special committee ji. pyildings owned by the Government of the 
on fire insurance claims, to be composed Of hjstrict of Columbia, has installed a pebble 
persons informed on the subject, who may be jj}) for the manufacture of wall paint; and 
consulted by members of the association hav- * : aa 
ing fire losses, to the end that the great ad- Whereas, these operations remove a great 
vantage now enjoyed by the companies may potential field of sale from the markets of the 
be equalized. Furthermore, that the com- members of the N. P. O. & V. A.; now, there- 


fore, be it 


ittee. i 2>presenting our great industry, may . : ‘ ‘ 
Muttee, In Tepresenting & Resolved:—That the Paint, Oil and Varnish 


use its moral influence to aid such members = Sp ae , ; . 

to obtain the prompt and equitable settlements Club of ‘Baltimore calls to the attention of the 
to which they are entitled, and, in its discre- National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association 
tion, inform the membership of unduly delayed these operations, hoping that they will make 


every effort to have this practice eliminated. 


and unsatisfactory settlements. 

The action of the Board of Directors The action of the Board on that was 
on this resolution was that they con- that the resolution be referred to the in- 
curred in this and recommended that coming board with the recommendation 
the matter be referred to the incoming. that they, in conjunction with the general 


manager, take such action in this matter 


Executive Committee for the proper dis- 
as may be dee ‘\ed necessary. 


position. Whether they see fit to appoint 
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I might say that a resolution along 
somewhat similar lines was presented to 
the convention last year, and similar ac- 
tion was taken on that. The general 
manager was instructed to enlist the help 
of Mr. Gardner in Washington, and we 
pursued it with governmental officials 
with some very good results. We are 
hopeful that similar action on this reso- 
lution will prevail 

H. LL. Calman IT think the members 
should be informed of the manufacture 
of this paint, and also of the fact that 


this is being duly considered and handled 
by the educational bureau through Mr. 
Gardner and other agencies. 

Upon motion made and seconded 
recommendation of the board was 
curred in 


the 
con- 


Program Advertising 


Horgan: There is one 
other matter that up here. It isn’t 
really handed in a resolution, however, 
t should be considered that way. It is a 
communication from the Golden Gate 
Paint and Varnish Club of San Fran- 
cisco 

In May, 
idvertising 


General Manag 





comes 








+ ¢ 


of our 
to curb 
Golden 
a 


1926, a 
committee 
and needles 


the instigation 
and in order 
advertising, the 
Paint, Oil : Varnish Club passed 
resolution under the terms of which all solici- 
tations for advertising in any manner, in 
political, fraternal] religious, or educational 
institutions or bodies, advertising in house 
organs or programs any form, or advertis- 
ing in special editions of all kinds, are re- 
ferred to the club for the recommendation 
of the club before the individual members act 
on the same A copy of this resolution is 
herewith enclosed. While the resolution ap- 
pe to be silent on the subject of displays 
at industrial, automobile, or aeronautical ex- 
positions of any kind, yet there has been an 
understanding between the members of the 
club that such displays would not be made 
by the members until the matter was referred 
to and approved of by the club. 

At recent meeting of the 
made appear that some of 
firms in the paint industry, as well 
or two of our Western firms, had displayed 
their products at the aeronautical exposition 
recently held in Los Angeles. In so doing, 
many of our local firms were put to a dis- 
advantage, and as a solution thereof the sug- 
gestion was made that no doubt if the Eastern 
firms or Western firms, who no doubt were 
unaware of the resolution adopted by the 
club or the understanding had in reference 
to displays, had the matter called to their 
attention they would be only too happy in 
assisting us to maintain the policy we have 
adopted. As a result thereof I was instructed 
to lay the matter before you with the sug- 
gestion that out of the information given 
you, together with the enclosed resolution, a 
resolution might be framed and passed at 
the October meeting of the national associa- 
tion, similar to our resolution and thereby 
extending the policy adopted out here through- 
out the country. 

In this connection 
thousands of dollars 





costly 


Gate 
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it 


was 


to 
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I might add that many 
heave been saved the 
members who otherwise would have been called 
upon to advertise indiscriminately in all man- 
ner of publications, programs, and so forth, 
as well as furnish displays in the various 
types of expositions above referred to. 
Here is the resolution: 


Resolved: That the members of the adver- 
tising committee of the Golden Gate Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club feel that so-called 
advertising or paint propaganda outside of 
the regular recognized channels is in the ag- 
gregate very costly and results in little, if any 





as 


as 


benefit, to the advertiser, that a combined 
effort on the part of the members of the 
Golden Gate Paint, Oil and Varnish Clud 
is necessary to eliminate this waste. 

That solicitations received by any member 
of the Golden Gate Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club for so-called ‘‘advertising’’ in any man- 


from political, fraternal, religious, or edu- 





ner 

cational institutions or bodies, for advertising 
to selected groups, for advertising in house 
organs or programs of any form, or advertis- 
ing in special editions of all kinds that are 
not considered as donations, shall be referred 
to the Secretary of the Golden Gate Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Club. 

That the secretary shall report all such 
solicitations to the advertising committee who 
shall meet on the last Friday of each month 
and that all action shall be deferred until 
such time as the advertising committee have 
reported to the board of directors. 

That if favorable action is taken by the 
committee the cost shall be paid out of a 
special club fund created for that purpose. 

That, inasmuch as all donations for char- 
itable institutions and organizations are sub- 
scribed through the San Francisco Community 
Chest and that the San Francisco Endorse- 
ment Council is functioning on all other do- 
nations, that the individual members of “he 
Golden Gate Paint, Oil and Varnish Club will 
not contribute to any organization or project 
which is not endorsed by the San Francisco 
Endorsement Council 

‘That no donation to any organization or 
project, even though it has been endorsed 
by the San Francisco Endorsement Counci 
shall be made by any member of the Golden 
Gate Paint, Oil and Varnish Club until such 
time as notice of the endorsement has ap- 
peared in the club bulletin and that it is 
then optional with the member whether or 
not a donation shall be made 

The action of the board of directors 
on this was that the matter be referred 
to the incoming board with the recom- 
mendation that they in turn refer it to 
the general manager with instructions 
that he shall write to each paint club 


in the national association informing them 


of the resolution that has been adopted 
in the Golden Gate paint club for their 
consideration, and similar action if the 
various clubs decide that that action is 
desirable. 

J. Sibley Felton:—I move that we ap- 
prove the recommendation of the board. 

(The motion was seconded.) 

H. L. Calman:—It seems to me that 


this matter is entirely outside the province 
of this organization. We all have appeals 
of that sort that we would like to re- 
sist and which we cannot. There are other 
forms of contribution that every one of 
us is making for various reasons and 
some of those cannot be mentioned here. 
However, those are things we shouldn’t 
be called upon to do. 


It seems to me this matter is within 
the province of each individual concern. 
I think that applies just as much as it 


would apply to national advertising. Some 
concerns advertise nationally and others 
do not. The ones that do have the ad- 
vantage there. e 
You might just as well say that a firm 
shouldn’t do national advertising until it 
is approved by the local club. I think 
before we pass a resolution like that 
we should consider it more thoroughly. 


Chairman Lindsay :—I think that same 














WETHERILL 
WINNERS 





WETHERILL’S 
ATLAS wires PAINT 
The best paint produced. Made 


of Pure White Lead, Zinc, and 
Linseed Oil. 


WETHERILL’S 
4-R FINISHES 


VARNISH—STAINS—ENAMELS 


The Original 4-R Finishes — 
Marless—Scarless—W aterproof 
—Unsurpassed in Quality, and 
yet to be successfully imitated. 


DRIES HARD IN FOUR HOURS 





WETHERILL’S 
GRANGE PAINT 


A Product that meets and beats 
mail order competition with un- 
surpassed quality at mail order 
prices. 


SPECIAL NOTE 


If you want a progressive and profitable 
Paint Franchise for your city, write or 
wire 


GEO. D. WETHERILL 
& CO., Inc. 


Boston Memphis Pittsburgh 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Highest Standard 


Lake Colors 
Fast Toner Lakes 
Fast Violets in Paste 
Dry and Pulp Colors 
Bone Black Drop Black 
Ivory Black 
Carbon Blacks 
Oxides, all shades 
Genuine Van Dyke Brown 
Genuine Sap Brown Crystals 
Genuine Chremnitz Whites 
Dryers 
Aniline Colors 
Wood Stains 


Import — Export 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, Inc. 


205 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


Telephone Cortland 1460-1461 Cable Address “Fezan New York”’ 
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Red Iron Oxides Indian Reds 
Venetian Reds Tuscan Reds 
Yellow Oxides Chromic Oxides 
Metallic Browns Ochres 


















Umbers Siennas 
Asbestine Barytes 
Silica _ Soapstone 
Terra Alba 
and 
No. 1291 Clay 


C. K. WILLIAMS & COMPANY 


EASTON - ~ PENNA. 








phase was brought out at the meeting 
of the board of directors. Their thought 
in handling it in this way was that the 
matter would be placed before the clubs 
by Mr. Horgan and then the clubs, as 
a club, would take such individual ac- 
tion as they desired to take. This is just 
a suggestion from the Golden Gate club 
as to what they have done. 

Mr. Calman :—I thought they were rec- 
ommending that we follow that practice. 


General Manager Horgan :—That 


say that while there are still four 


concludes 
or five 
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General Manager Horgan :—No, it was 
a t6 each club to handle as they saw 
it. 

Chairman Lindsay :—It is only that the 
Golden Gate club has had such a splen- 
did experience with handling it that way 
that they wanted to give it out to the 
other clubs so that they might profit by it 
if they so desired. 

(The motion was 
carried.) 


put to a vote and 


the 
reports 


resolutions. 
listed on the 


I would like to 
program, we are 


going to ask the chairmen of those committees to be brief in presenting their reports. 
The first report that is to be presented at this time is that of the vocational educa- 


ion committee. 


(E. S. McKaig, chairman of the committee on vocational education presented a 


summary of the following report :— 


Report of Committee on Vocational Training 


The committee on vocational education 
is a joint committee of the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., and the 
Educational Bureau of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
Inc. It was appointed pursuant to a reso- 
lution adopted last year, which reads:— 

Resolved: That the Educational Bureau shall 
appoint a joint committee with N. Y. O. & V. 
A. three members from each organization as 
a vocational education committee to organize 
and guide the formation of local committees to 
co-operate with local master painters’ associa- 
tions and local boards of education to the end 
of establishing courses for training apprentices 
in painting and decorating in the local schools. 

You wii note that the resolution pro- 
vided for local co-operation but was silent 
on the scope of national co-operation. We 
have for years been co-operating locally 
by furnishing materials to paint classes 
and taking an interest in these classes 
through local apprentices’ committees, 30- 
called. These efforts have accomplished 
little, largely because the local trade edu- 
cation authorities in boards of education 
have not been pressed by our industry as 
by other industries and hence have neg- 
lected painting. This is emphasized in a 
report which was made to the educational 
bureau at its meeting in Chicago last 
June and which is incorporated into this 
report hereafter. 


Vocational Education 


It is due our sister association, the In- 
ternational Society of Master Painters and 
Decorators, to state that the present 
movement for better handling the voca- 
tional training problem arises with them. 
An unusually hard-working and efficient 
committee under the chairmanship of Ed- 
ward M. Walsh of New Haven, Conn., 
thoroughly studied the question and rec- 
ommended to their association the calling 


of a conference of all branches of the 
decorating industry. Your. committee 
submitted a report to the March, 1928, 


meeting of the educational bureau, which 


embodies the recommendations of the 
conference and the action taken at the 
1928 Houston, Texas, convention of the 
International Society of Master Painters 





and Decorators. It is as follows:— 

A vocational educational movement, spon- 
sored by the International Society of Master 
Painters and Decorators is now under way in 
the paint and varnish industry. This does 
not mean that heretofore nothing has been 
done in this direction. The various ssocia- 
tions in the decorating industry individually 
have given much time and thought to the 


problem of recruiting the ranks of those who 
apply our products. We have not obtained 
results commensurate with the energy ex- 
pended. We suffer greatly by comparison with 
similar work in other industries. The master 
painters for sometime have been asking them- 
selves why? They appointed an active trade 
school committee to study the situation and 
report upon it. Their report recommended the 
calling of a conference of representatives of 
the (National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion, the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association, the National Associa- 
tion of Paint Distributors, National Wallpaper 
Wholesalers’ Association, National Save thé 
Surface Salesmen’s Club, Wallpaper Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Mechanical Appliance 
Manufacturers’ Association, the International 
Society of Master Painters and Decorators to 
meet with vocational educators of state and 
nation-wide repute. The conference was held 
in New York City last July. A permanent 
organization was effected with Edgar S. Mc- 
Kaig, Esquire, who with General Manager 
George V. Horgan represented the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, as Chairman and E. K. Jenkins, 
Director of Vocational Education of the Wall- 
paper Manufacturers’ Association, as Secretary. 









At this meeting, Mr. E. M. Walsh, Chairman 
of the Trade School Committee of the Inter- 
national Society of Master Painters and Deco- 


rators made a plea for co-operative effort on 
the part of all the associations to the end that 


fullest advantage may be taken of the wonder- 
ful opportunities offered today through the 
State Public School Systems and the Federal 


It was recom- 
be established 
the industry. 


Education. 
Bureau 


Board for Vocational 
mended that a Central 
to guide the activities of 

A sub-committee appointed to consider the 
scope of the work of such bureau and the 
estimated annual expense submitted a report 
which was adopted by the conference. The 
report stated that the primary duties of the 
bureau will include the following:— 

1. To study the present status of apprentice 
training in the trade throughout the country 
and to recommend and establish uniform ap- 
prenticeship training for the entire industry. 

2. To promote the establishment of joint 
apprenticeship committees in each state to co- 
operate with the bureau and public school 
authorities in developing a vocational program 
for the industry. 

8. To make studies in various important 
centers to determine where the need is greatest 
and first efforts made accordingly in vocational 
education in the industry. 

4. To secure and utilize existing analyses and 
courses of study and to supplement this ma- 
terial by studies and investigation. 

5. To promote co-operation between the exist- 
ing agencies interested in the development of 
public vocational education. 

6. The preparation and publishing of material 
essential in the development of such program. 

7. To provide central headquarters through 
which the educational committee may carry on 
its work. 

8. To secure desirable forms of publicity for 
advancing the program of vocational training 
in the painting and decorating industry. 

The committee recommends the following con- 
servative budget in the belief that the work of 
the bureau during the first year will clearly 
demonstrate its value to the painting and deco- 
rating industry and provide an experience on 
which to base future budgets:— 


Director of bureau 500 to $10,000 
Assistant 

Office help 
BOOMOOL 6066 ccevceccccessrecves 
Office equipment. 
Traveling expenses.. 
Surveys, committees, 








expenses, 














CEO, ceccccescccccccsccvecese 2,500 
POO ccc cc tescccceeseeesee 5,000 
Postages, telephon 1,500 
Tempor expert 

survey and studie 3,000 
EMGHGOMCAIS wo ccscsccescccseses 3,400 


$35,000 to $37,500 


At a subsequent meeting held in New York 
City on December 6, 1927, a resolution was 
adopted that a Finance Committee be ap- 
pointed by the chair to consider the proposed 
budget and present plans for the equitable 
contributions from the groups and methods 
for raising such amounts, and that this plan 





E. S. McKaig 


Chairman on Vocational Training 


in concrete form be presented at the meeting 
of the International Society of Master Painters 
and Decorators in February, 1928, at ‘Houston, 
Texas. 

A meeting of the Finance Committee was 
held in New York City, January 26, 1928, and 
as a result of that meeting formulated and 
agreed upon the following recommendations :— 

1. Recommended that not less than three 
years be taken as a minimum length of time 
for the development of a vocational education 
program for the decorating trades. 

2. Recommended that the first annual budget 
be thirty-seven thousand dollars ($37,000); 
that thirty thousand dollars ($30,000) be 
pledged by the manufacturers of paints, var- 
nishes and lacquers, including raw materials 
and wall paper, and by the International Asso- 
ciation of Master Painters and Decorators of 
the United States and Canada 

3. Recommended that the paint 
ers annually underwrite $10,000 for the devel 
opment of a vocational education program: 
that the wallpaper manufacturers annually 
underwrite $10,000; that the International 
ciety of Master Painters and Decorators annu- 
ally underwrite $10,000: that the paint dis- 
tributors, wallpaper wholesalers, salesmen’s 
clubs, mechanical appliances and associate 
organizations of ali interested in the develop- 
ment of the decorating trades annually under- 
write $7,000 

At the Houston 
the International 
and Decorators the 
thusiastically adopted 
pledged its $10,000 a 
period of three years. 

It should 


manufactur 


So- 





1928, of 
Painters 
were en- 
Association 
minimum 


meeting, February, 
Society of Master 
recommendations 
and the 

year for a 


also be mentioned that at the 
Atlantic City 1927 convention of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Assoctation 
and the National Paint, Oil and Varnish Asso- 
ciation, identical resolutions were adopted 
attesting our interest in vocational education 
and providing for a committee of three from 
each association to make a further study of 
the matter. 

Subsequently, 
McKaig were appointed 
the National Paint. Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion. and Messrs. Roh, Calman and Phillips. 
as the committee of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, with Mr. 
McKaig the chairman of the joint com- 
mittee. 

In considering the subject it should be borne 
in mind that it is of vital importance to the 
Save the Surface Campaign. No matter how 
good the products are which we manufacture, 
unless they are properly applied, we are not 
going to have satisfied consumers. 

In the past our efforts have principally con- 
sisted of furnishing materials to paint classes 


Sidford, Breinig and 
as the committee of 


Messrs. 


as 


where they existed. It is very doubtful 
whether we have received anything like our 
money’s worth because there has been no 
effective publicity and follow-up 

The whole matter must be viewed in the 
light of changed conditions. Formerly, through 
immigration, we received mechanics who had 


The master painters 
have been of 

immigration, 
Un- 


well trained abroad. 
that their best workmen 

character. With restricted 
must now train our own mechanics. 
less we are as well equipped as other indus- 
tries, the choicer young men of the country 
are not going to be brought into our industry, 


been 
Say 
this 
we 


but will go into printing, plumbing or the 
electrical trades, in all of which vocational 
training is highly organized and where they 
are getting the utmost benefits from the pub- 
lic school system of the United States. 


The educational bureau asked your 
committee to make recommendations to it, 
which was done at the June, 1928, meet- 
ing and the report then submitted, pre- 
viously referred to, follows :— 


The Committee on Vocational 
which is a joint committee of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, Inc., and 
the American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, Inc., submits to the edu- 
cational bureau of the latter association the 
following report and recommendations in ac- 
cordance with the action taken at the March, 
1928, meeting of the Educational Bureau in 
Washington, D. C. 

The movement now under way in the indus- 
try to co-ordinate and make effective voca- 
tional education has reached a point where 
definite action is required. We are already on 
record by identical resolutions adopted at the 
1927 Atlantic City convention that we will co- 
operate locally with the master painters and 
educational authorities. We are confronted 
with a challenge to co-operate nationally. 
Your committee, therefore, first addressed it 
self to answering the question, Shall we op- 
pose this movement or should we get actively 
behind it? We are agreed that it would be a 
great mistake to oppose it. Our reasons briefly 
are these—vocational education is now a part 
of the public educational system of the various 
States. Other industries are profiting thereby. 
Our industry is not. As we may justly claim 
leadership among industries in the field of co- 
operative advertising, so may other industries 


Education, 
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cution of our magnificent ‘‘Save the Surface’’ 
program that we vigorously espouse a sound 
vocational education program and tie it im 
with what we are doing to promote the use 
paint, varnishes and lacquers. 

Further, we should see to it that all modern 
means of application, spraying and dipping, 
along with brushing, should be included, 

In furtherance of our favorable consideration 
the vocational education project we recom- 
mend :— 

That the educational bureau recommend to 
the two national associations that the joint 
committees on vocational education be author- 
ized in the name of the two associations to 
underwrite a subscription of $10,000 a year for 
three years, as the International Society of 
Master Painters and Decorators has already 
done; and 

To undertake to receive pledges from the 
membership and others for the vocational 
education fund, to be held by the treasurer of 
the American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association and disbursed only on writ- 


of 


ten orders signed by the full committee; and 
that the funds so raised be used for the gen- 
eral purposes as set forth in the report pre- 


sented to the educational bureau by Mr. Edgar 
S. McKaig at the March, 1928, meeting. 


Action Deferred 


The educational bureau took no action 
on this, preferring to let it go over un- 
til the meeting in connection with the 
annual meeting was held, when it could 
come before the associations in conven- 
tion assembled. 

In conclusion, your committee cannot 


too strongly stress the importance of the 
Rubject. We have recently undertaken 


claim it in the field of vocational education. a campaign of sales education of master 
If it is good for other industries, it is good painters and dealers. Our object is, of 
for ours. Is the professional painter, be he course, to. promote the use of our prod- 
master or workman, any less important in wets) If we are not equally solicitous 
. j p > ’ 
seteen, the Glectrician? While Sinting’ may about the education of those who are to 
be done by the amateur, and is, so may ®PPly our products, are we not impairing 
plumbing, printing and electrical work. In Our save the surface and _ supporting 
our judgment, it is essential to further prose- Movements? 
Chairman Lindsay :—You have heard the recommendation of Mr. McKaig., I 
might say that the directors in their meeting voted to refer this recommendation 
to the educational bureau with the power to act, subject to everybody mentioned 


raising their proportionate share 
recommendation? 


What action do you wish to take regarding this 


R. B. Robinette :—I move the approval of this recommendation. 


H. L. Calman:—I do not think he 
expenditure of $37,000 in three years. 
painters, $10,000 should be secured from 
and $10,000 from the paint and varnish 
cated among various other organizations, 
ests of that sort. 

The idea is to approve the raising of 


has 
That means $10,000 is pledged by the master 


industries. 


stated that the progress involves the 
the wallpaper dealers, or manufacturers, 
The other $7,000 is to be allo- 


distributors and dealers and other inter- 





that fund of $10,000 in our industry, sub- 


ject to the full amount being raised by the other factors involved. 


Mr. McKaig:—The resolution, as I 
pursued be subject to the approval of the 
out through the general manager. 


understand 


1 it, was that the method to be 
educational bureau and should be worked 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Chairman Lindsay:—The next 
methods committee, R. O. Walker, 
(Mr. Walker presented the report on 


repor 
chairman. 


t is the report of the rosin marketing 


rosin marketing methods as follows:) 


Report of Committee on Rosin Marketing Methods 


market- 
the con- 
C., Oc- 
resolu- 


on rosin 
appointed at 


A special committee 
ing methods was 
vention held in Washington, D. 
tober, 1926, when the following 
tion was adopted: 


Whereas, We are convinced that the present 






plan of selling rosin based on 280 pounds 
gross per barrel is unfair to the purchaser 
and has resulted in many errors, therefore 
be it 

tesolved:—That we urge the naval stores 
industry to devise a eafe plan to sell rosin 
by net weight on a pound price basis to be 
put in either wood barrels or steel barrel con- 


tainers. 


The paper and soap manufacturers ap- 
pointed representatives on this commit- 
tee which in turn added to their member- 
ship by securing representatives of naval 
stores producers and factors. This en- 
larged committee has faithfully tried to 
find some way by which rosin can be 
sold by net weight on the price 


pound 





R. O. Walker 


Chairman on Rosin Marketing Methods 


basis, and while they will not admit fail- 
ure, it is their belief that many obst: 





will have to be overcome before they can 
report any great measure of success. 
Your representative on this committee 


Was unable to attend the naval stores 
convention, but our associations were 
represented by R. W. Hafner, of the 
Standard Varnish Works. Mr. Hafner 
reported as follows: 

When I arrived at Savannah I called the 
other members of the consumers’ committee, 


i.e., Mr. Holt, representing the soap industry, 
and Mr. H. H. Holden, representing the paper 
and paper size industry, into conference, and 
we arranged to visit various naval stores 
yards, principally the Atlantic Coastline yard 
in Savannah, Downing’s yard at Brunswick, 
Hercules Powder plant at Brunswick, a small 


still in the woods between Brunswick and 
Savannah, and the central still of the Carr 
Company in Savannah, where particular at- 


tention was given to going over the barrels in 
which rosin was filled. 

Our conclusions, after a most thorough study 
of conditions, were that it would be unwise 
to present the chart which Mr. Walker 


pro- 


posed; first, because the question of billing 
is a matter of calculation and consumers 
could make their calculations as preferred, 


figuring the tare on whatever basis their ex- 
periences showed them to be (we found this 
averaged from 16 percent to 20 percent) and, 


secondly, the change in billing woula not 
alter present conditions and the matter of 
getting sellers to think of rosin on the pound 


basis though this means of billing was not 
considered of importance, but rather that we 
should confine our efforts along the line of 
Standardizing the present barrel and working 
out with the producers’ committee a definite 
plan whereby rosin could be sold on the basis 
of so-much-per-pound. ° 


This a problem which I do not think can 
be solved in a short time, but will necessitate 


is 


a radical change in the methods of marketi 

s n 
naval stores. My own opinion is that the 
time is not : 


far off when all rosin and turpen- 
be distilled at a central still, and 
condition exists there should be 
for not selling rosin on the net 
However, in order to understand 
some of the problems, it is necessary to 
realize that out of approximately 1,200 pro- 
ducers 1,100 produce the majority of the crop 
in small quantities under the most crude 
circumstances, the stills being located in the 
woods away from many facilities, and the 
operator securing his barrel staves from the 
nearest woodworking mills. The rosin and 


tine 
when this 
no reason 
pound 


will 


basis. 


turpentine are then filled into the barrels 
without being weighed or gauged and for- 
warded to the yards for the account of the 
factor where the rosin is weighed and graded 
the factor then sending to the operator an 
accounting, crediting him for the material 
shipped You can readily see how imprac- 
tical it is to determine the tare weight; as. 
in the first place, the operator has no scales 


and does not know, except approximately, how 
much rosin and turpentine he has shipped 
until he receives the information from. the 
factor. Even if he did have scales at the 
still it would be very difficult to trace a 
difference in weight because the identity of 
the operator is lost after the barrels are de- 
liverel to the yard and graded, and secondly 
the question of moisture in the wood at differ- 
ent times of weighing would develop consid- 
erable discrepancy. 

A solution of many of these problems may 
be a metal container, but this also prseenta 
many problems. The committee, therefore, 
drew up a paper which was presented at the 
conference as follows:— 

“The Consumers’ Committee, 
the paint and varnish, soap, paper and paper 
size industries, wish to express their apprecia- 
tion of the progress made by the naval stores 
industry in improving the container of rosin 
and adhering practically to the Savannah and 
Jacksonville Board of Trade’s regulations in 
this respect. 

“‘We feel, however, 
progress has been 
industry ehould 


representing 


that while considerable 
made in this matter, your 
1 further diligently endeavor 
to improve the packages in which rosin is 
sold, so that the buyer will realize in the 
near future the ultimate goal of the standard 
barrel, whether of wood or steel, which will 
permit this commodity to be sold on a net 
pound basis. 

“This committee, therefore, 
consideration the following:— 
“That the present committee, 
the naval stores producers, 
investigate further 
being sold on a 


recommends for 


representing 
be continued, to 
the possibilities of rosin 
net pound basis, and that 
this committee work in collaboration with 
the consumer committee. 

‘Furthermore, that the naval 
mittee continue its good 
izing the present barrel until such time that 
a standard barrel or drum is developed in 
which rosin can be offered for sale on a net 
pound basis. Also that this committee con- 
tinue its educational program which will be 
of mutual benefit to producere and con- 
sumers.”’ 

A resolution was thereupon adopted by the 
conference endorsing the work of thie com- 
mittee and continuing the committees as now 
constituted for another year. 


stores’ 
work of 


com- 
standard- 
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Now That the Detroit Convention Is Over 


We Hope You Found It Profitable and Instructive 


While there, we hope you met one of the 
Grasselli representatives and discussed with him 
our 3 famous brands: 


SNOW CAP | TOMAHAWK 
Zinc Oxide | Zinc Oxide 


5% leaded. Its whiteness A quality pigment 35% 
and uniformity recom- | leaded. Consistently uni- 
mend it for formulating form, permitting positive 
high grade paints. formulae standardization 


GRASSELLI WHITE Lithophone 


Highly resistant to continued exposure; neutral; opaque. 
A brilliant white that stays white. 
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Your committee would appreciate it if 
every buyer of rosin in our association 
would take the tare of at least 5 per 


cent of all rosin received. The rosin 
should be well scraped from the staves, 
and the staves and hoops carefully 
weighed and a report of the gross weight, 
as invoiced, and the tare should be made 
every month to your committee. In this 
way it can be determined whether any 
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improvement is being made in the pack- 
age or not. In the past there has been a 
wide variation, and if this is being cor- 
rected, we can only know it by receiving 
the information from the consumer, if 
your committee is to make any real 
progress. The members of our association 
must show more interest in this subject 
in the future than they have in the past, 
otherwise we feel that our time will have 
been wasted. 


Henry F. Brooks:—What is the recommendation of the board on that? 
Chairman Lindsay :—There is nothing to recommend. 


H. L. Calman:—There is the 
be requested to make the tests as to the 
General Manager Horgan:—They do 





they would appreciate it if everybody would do that. 


the report and refer it to this body. 
Mr. Calman:—Then, I would like to 


recommendation 


that the user of rosin should 
weighing of the barrels. 
not recommend it. All they say is that 


Your board voted to receive 


make a motion that the suggestion of the 


committee be made to read as a recommendation to the convention. 


J. BE. Lockwood :- 


I want to speak for the naval] stores producers and want to 


say that the work of your committee has brought this fact before these people more 


forcibly than anything else along this line. 


in the last two years than ever before. 


This committee has accomplished more 


I think, if this committee has done nothing else it has brought about the fact 


that the rules must be lived up to more rigidly. : 
still further progress and I want to speak in the highest terms of the 


committee has done. 


The work they are doing promises 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Chairman Lindsay :—The next report 


Commerce of the United States, Mr. Crawford. 


General Manager Horgan :—Mr. 


cussed this matter with him today. It is his feeling that this is 


He didn’t want to read it in detail. 
The real job of the chairman of this 


at the annual meeting of the chamber 


of 


work the 

is by the committee on the Chamber of 
Crawford had to leave the room, but I dis- 
an informal report. 


committee is to represent this association 
commerce, and Mr. Crawford has done 


that, and also he has to take charge of anything issued by the chamber throughout 
the year and send copies of it to the executive committee and have them register 


it to the 
of the 


vote on 
members 


their 


various committee and 


national counsellor, 


the 
in 


digests the votes of 
the association offices 


and he then 
clears through 


New York, so that the report can be filed in Washington at the required time. 
I am sure I am stating Mr. Crawford's feelings in the matter when I say that 


this report is of an informative character 
you deem proper. 
(The report was as follows.) 


and is referred to you for such action as 


Report of Committee on Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was held in Washington, D. C., 
May 7 to 11, inclusive. ; P 

Within a most uniquely designed build- 
ing, a veritable Greek temple in architec- 
ture, superbly located, is the home of the 


Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 
Approximately twenty-five hundred 


delegates registered. 

One was immediately impressed by the 
serious mindedness of the delegates. They 
had traveled far, and perhaps at their 
own expense, so their interest was _ cen- 
tered upon the business sessions of the 
convention. They were abundantly com- 
pensated, interest was maintained through 
the merit of the program. 

As the gavel brought the opening ses- 
sion to order, one witnessed a veritable 
miracle (we speak feelingly) ; every seat 
was occupied, an alert gathering of seri- 





W. H. Crawford 
National Councilor, C. of C. of U.S. 


ous minded business men from the North, 
East, South and West, conscious of their 
responsibility as delegates—representing 
approximately one million business men, 
anxious and eager to co-operate in all 
matters affecting the welfare of the pro- 
fession of business, and voluntarily at- 
tending the business sessions of the great- 
est institute of business yet devised, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. 

The keynote of the sixteenth annual 
meeting was sounded by Judge E. B. 
Parker, and when in his address he de- 
manded that organized business expel 
those “pirates who flaunt the law and de- 
bauch public servants for ill-gotten gains, 
and whose motto is ‘the public be 
damned,’” that audience was electrified 
into long and continued applause by the 
quiet, undramatic, gestureless, courage of 
Judge Parker, who as spokesman of 


American business declared itself worthy 
of leadership, because it was capable of 
framing its own rules of ethics for the 


conduct of business, without governmental 
interference. 


Read Judge Parker’s address in the 
Nation’s Business, and if you have read 
it, read it again, for, like Dickens’s de- 


lightful works, you will experience a new 
thrill, and be proud to be a member of 
the great organized business men of this 
country. 

The slogan of the sixteenth annual 
meeting of the chamber of commerce was 
“Teamwork.” Unquestionably, although 


perhaps purposedly undefined before, it 
has been the cause, and the sixteenth an- 
nual meeting of the chamber of com- 
merce the effect, through its intelligent 
application. 

You, of course, are all familiar with 
the all-inclusive scope of the activities 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, and we shall here but 
briefly record the major subjects ad- 


dressing the attention of the Congress. 

As in our own well organized associa- 
tion activities, group meetings were em- 
ployed in the economy of time. Interest 
was maintained from breakfast at 8 to 
midnight each of the four days. No one 
found time for anything but the business 
sessions. 


Legislative Activities 


Because of their general importance to 
the country as a whole, also the timeli- 
ness of their nature, and their bearing 
upon various groups of American busi- 
ness, these limited number of projects 
were selected by the chamber to concen- 
trate its efforts during the year: Fed- 
eral taxation, flood control, merchant 
marine, postal rates, railway consolida- 
tions, immigration, alien property, Turk- 
ish-American treaty, Cuban parcel post, 
ocean bills of lading, workmen’s com- 
pensation, Federal health activities. 

The chamber has taken appropriate ac- 
tion with respect to all of these pro- 
posals. You have been kept informed of 
developments and are acquainted with 
the final disposition made of most oft 
them by Congress, so this report will not 
attempt further details. 


Service Department 


Following as nearly as possible the 
adopted program of the year, each serv- 
ice department has devoted its atten- 


tion to the various steps in that program, 
covering the subject of: Agricultural, 
civic development, domestic distribution, 
finance, foreign commerce, insurance, 

anufacture, natural resources, trans- 
portation. 


Research Department 


These activities have been rightly 
termed both internal and external. In- 
ternally because the department renders 
service to the officers and other depart- 


ments of the chamber. Externally, it 
issues four series of weekly bulletins. 
Promotion Activities 
Of the total of thirteen projects ap- 


pearing in its legislative program, eleven 


were given to promotion. Under this 
division of chamber activities are includ- 
ed, the speaker’s bureau, press service, 
week’s work, organization service, trade 
association service, The Nation’s Busi- 
ness, and the field department. 

This great industry is honored by be- 


ing represented upon the board of direc- 
tors of the chamber of commerce by 
Ernest T. Trigg, who was re-elected at 
the May meeting 


R. R. Robinette :—I move the report be received. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


H. L. Calman:—It really seems to me that the men are 


from the audience. 
gram and work it 
motion. 


in some way 


rapidly disappearing 


Don’t you think it is advisable to postpone the rest of the pro- 
j tomorrow? I 
Of course, I am perfectly willing to attend and remain until the end, but 


would like to make that as a 


I think it is futile to try to do business with about eighteen or twenty when we 


should have the whole crowd here. 


General Manager Horgan:—The answer to that, Mr. Calman, is that, as 


you 


know, we have a very long and interesting day, and it is pretty hard to gauge ‘the 


time. 
and we do not feel that we want to slight 


There are sO many papers and reports that are almost of equal interest, 


any of them. 
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We also have a fuli program for tomorrow If we 
tomorrow morning, together with the save the surface 
give all the time necessary to, I am afraid that it is 
cult to carry through our whole program tomorrow. 


I will state this that the reports remaining are the export and foreign trade 
development, management details, simplification, and tariff, which are all very brief. 
I think those things could be taken care of in about fifteen minutes. 

I agree fully with Mr. Calman that it seems a pity to present any report to 
a few faithful ones who have been here all day. That is a question we are con- 
fronted with every year How are we going to decide it? 

Charles J. Roh:—I move that we proceed. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

General Manager Horgan:—This is the -report 
foreign trade development:— 


should put these over until 
report, which we want to 
going to make it rather diffi- 


of the committee on export and 


Report of Committee on Foreign Trade 


The statistics published by the Bureau crease of $3,000,000, or 15 percent over 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce give = figures for the previous year. The 
ri ‘ nerease appears to be about equally 

» ve , “re sar rments, Act ; 
the value of mineral earth pigments divided between dry pigments and manu- 
chemical pigments, paints, enamels, Jac- factured paint products. There was a 
slight falling off in the value of var- 


nishes exported during the fiscal year. 
The previous committee commented up- 

on the marked development in the use of 

lacquers throughout the world. This de- 


velopment has continued and is perhaps 
the most important single development 


in connection with the paint trade. Gov- 
ernment figures showing the growth of 
this branch of the business are not avail- 
able, however, as the value of the export 
of lacquers appears as a separate item 
for the first time in the Department of 
Commerce reports for the six months 
ending June, 1928. During this period 
the exports of lacquers amounted to 265,- 
920 gallons valued at $609,103. 

Some months ago one of the members 
of the committee suggested some import- 
ant changes in the classifications used by 
the Department of Commerce in tabulat- 
tng information respecting the export of 
paints and varnishes, and during the 
month of August a letter was addressed 
to Mr. Horgan by C. C. Concannon, chief 
of the Chemical Division of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, in which he submitted 
a tentative outline of the classes the de- 
partment contemplated using in tabulat- 
ing statistics during the coming year. 


Correspondence with the several mem- 
bers of the committee on this subject 
developed some marked differences of 
opinion, and owing to the fact that sev- 
eral members of the committee, including 
the chairman, were abroad for several 
months it has been found impossible in 
the time at the committee’s disposal to 
formulate a list of classifications for sub- 
mission to the Department of Commerce, 
that would substantially meet the views 
of the various members. 

In the opinion of the members of your 
committee, however, this subject is an 
important one, and we would respectfully 
suggest that it have the immediate at- 
tention of next year’s committee. 





Evans McCarty 


Chairman on Foreign Trade 


quers, varnishes, etc., exported during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, at $23,- 
000,000, in round figures. This is an in- 


E. S. McKaig:—I move the adoption of the report. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

Chairman Lindsay:—The next report is that of the committee on management 
details. This is by Mr. Figgis. 

Genera! Manager Horgan:—This brief: 


is very 


Report of Committee on Management Details 


It is the opinion of your committee that 
this committee should be continued for 
at least another year to carry through 
certain work started this year and to 
provide the general manager with a re- 
sponsible joint committee to whom he 
may look for authority and which will 
represent the mutual interests of both 
associations and their important depend- 
ent activities thus providing for joint ac- 
tion and preventing the overlapping of 
duties or the infringement upon the rights 
of individuals, committees or associations. 

The first part of the report reads :— 

On November 29, 1927, the joint com- 
mittee on Management details held a 
meeting at the office of the association 
and apportioned between the two asso- 
ciations and its subsidiary activities ex- 
pense of a general character. An analy- 
sis of the budgets was, of course, neces- 
sary to properly allocate expenses and 
consideration Was given to ultimate econ- 
omies. 

At this meeting the committee author- 
ized the employment of an assistant to 
the general manager, and Lee B. Jud- 
son was subsequently employed in that 
capacity, assuming his duties on Janu- 
ary 1, 1928. 

Consideration has also 
the co-ordinating of the various activi- 
ties of the two associations and to the 
focusing of the direction of the activities 
in the office of the general manager. 

Almost without exception, and certainly 
without important exception, the work 
of bureaus and committees is carried on, 
when not under his direction, with a 
definite knowledge on the part of the 
general manager of the progress and 
scope of the work. 


been given to 





Dudley W. Figgis 


Chairman on Management Details 


General Manager Horgan:—The board of directors approved the suggestion by 
Mr. Figgis, and it is so recommended to this body. 


R. B. Robinette:—I move we concur in the action of the board in this matter. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


General Manager Horgan :—The next is the simplification committee report :— 


Report of Committee on Simplification 


Your committee feels there is really The best way to insure our dealers 
very little for it to report on at this oer Ore ae om in 
: Bae ale Pare ai aka a prominently isplaying an pushing 
time, as simplific ation is an established );oqucts of our industry is to offer them 
fact in our industry. simplified lines which will necessarily 

As reported last year, we feel that be easier to display, and be much less 


from now on it is up to the conscientious confusing than attempting to market so 


and good business judgment of each indi- many different types and grades in a 
vidual manufacturer to continue sim- lot of different colors and sizes. 

plification in his own individual line, This will insure the consumer getting 
which will be of great help, not only to better value—encourage him to buy 
his own dealers and to the industry as really worth-while quality products 
a whole, but, will insure increased in- from his local dealer, instead of being 


ventory turn-over and greater economies 


cf , ‘ I misled by the activities of the mail order 
and efficiency in his own business. 


and radio houses on inferior products. 


xeneral Manager Horgan:—The report was referred by the board to this con- 
vention for information, with approval. 


Upon notice duly made and seconded the report was received. 
General Manager Horgan:—The next is the committee on tariff. There is a 
review in here of tariff conditions and the concluding paragraph is as follows :— 
_ General Manager Horgan read the concluding paragraph of the tariff committee’s 
printed report, the complete report being as follows :— 
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satisfaction for over a century 
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The 
symbol of the 
world’s choice 


ITHOUT any refererence to The 

Sherwin-Williams Company; with- 
out the ‘““SWP” on the can; published 
alone and without comment—the above 
would still be recognized by millions as 
the trade-mark of the world’s largest 
paint manufacturers. 
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Thousands will recognize it, perhaps due 
to the years of our widespread publication 
of the sign. Others will recognize it as 
being on the window or door of their local 
“Paint Headquarters’. But still greater 
numbers will recognize this trade-mark 
as the mark on the brand of the paint 
which they use. 









Truly, the Sherwin-Williams trade-mark 
is more than just a commercial identifi- 
cation. It is a symbol of the world’s 
choice. Wherever you go, whatever hem- 
isphere you may be on, the products of 
this famous old company are sold. 
Sherwin-Williams Paints and Paint Pro- 
ducts actually ‘“‘cover the earth’. And 
this world-wide consumer acceptance is, 
of course, their best recommendation. 
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Your committee have the honcr to 
submit the following report on tar.ff:— 

On September 22 of this year, the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law had been 
in operation for six years. This is about 
the average length of life of an Ameri- 
can tariff law, for in the thirty years 
since 1890, we have had six major tar- 
iff enactments as follows:—McKinley act 
of 1890, the Wilson-Gorman law of 1894, 
the Dingley law of 1897, the Payne-Ald- 
rich act of 1909, the Underwood-S!:mmons 
law of 1913, and the Fordney-McCumber 


law of 1922. 5 
That the act of 1922 will not remain 
in force much longer than the average 


life of an American tariff law would now 
appear to be quite certain from the fact 





C. K. Williams 


Chairman on Tariff 


that both the Republican and the Demo- 
cratic platforms for 1928 pledge the par- 
ties to tariff revision apparently right 
after the elections. This does not mean 
that the Congress which meets this De- 
cember will take up the tariff for revi- 
sion; in fact, there is every indication 
that this will not be done. This Congress 
will be one of the so-called short ses- 
sions, and will go out of office on March 
4, 1929, and unless the newly elected 
President calls the new Congress for an 
extra session, tariff revision could not 
come up until a vear from this December. 

The prospects for an extra session of 
Congress during the summer of 1929 are 


now not at all certain, but it is very 
likely that the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives 


will be called together by Chairman Haw- 
ley some time during the summer of 1929 


to begin the consideration of the- tariff 
schedules. Reports from Washington 
for some time have indicated that the 


Tariff Commission has been concentrating 


on the gathering of data for a submis- 
sion to Congress at the time tariff revi- 
sion comes up, and in connection with 
these reports, great emphasis is laid on 
the fact that the next tariff revision wil: 
be based on more accurate and complete 
foreign and domestic cost data than has 
ever been the case before. American 
bwsiness generally has been notified of 
this by the press, news agencies, and 
tariff associations, and, your committvce 


understands, is laying its plans for such 
a presentation of its case before the next 
tariff committees. 


The tariff plank of the Republican 
party indicates on the whole an upward 
revis'on of the tariff for both agricultur- 


and industry in the light of the six years’ 
operation of the act of 1922. The tariff 
plank of the Democratic party attempted 
to reassure business that it had nothing 
to fear from a Democratic revision, but 
in stating his stand on the tariff in his 
acceptance speech, Governor Smith indi- 
cated that he regarded the Underwood- 
Simmons act of 1913 as a model to be 
followed. 


Foreign Trade Volume 


during which the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff law has been 
in operation has been six years of the 
greatest peace-time prosperity in the 
country’s history. No proof is needed 
for this as regards our domestic trade, 
and the necessary proof of it as regards 


The six years 














our foreign trade is contained in the 
statistics of our exports and imports for 

these six years which appear below :— 
Favorable 

Balance 

Exports. Imports. of Trade. 
1923.. $4, 109,344,000 $3,697,607,000 $411,737,000 
1924.. 4,521,219,000 3,494,159,000 1,027,060,000 
1925.. 4, 565,000 4,090,887,000 747,678,000 
1926... 4,729,811,000 4,303,302,000 426,509,000 
1927 4,782,922,000 4,046,224,000 736,698,000 
*192 4,810,000,000 4,000,000,000 810,000,000 








*Estimated. 


During this 
tistics for our own 
as follows: 


IMPORTS OF 


import sta- 
have been 


same period 
industry 


PIGMENTS, PAINTS AND 
VARNISHES 

came wns 660 ee $3,307,000 
2 823,000 
3,235,000 


3'821.000 


(6 MONEHS) .cacccecescccssece 1, 
IMPORTS OF LINSEED OIL 
Pounds 
43,097,000 
1 





Value 
$4,214,000 





3.247.000 1,067,000 
13,607,000 1,407,000 
15,041,000 1,033,000 
946, 000 77,000 
127,000 10,000 








Report of Committee on Tariff 


The statistics showing the total imports 
into the country during this period are 
particularly significant in view of the 
frequentiy heard contention that the rates 
in the Fordney-McCumber act are so high 
as to be almost prohibitive. In this con- 
nection, the following table showing a 
comparison of the average ad valorem 
duties under the various tariff acts since 
1890 brings out the fact that this average 
rate under the Fordney-McCumber act is 
considerably lower than under any pre- 
ceding Republican law, and only about 5 
percent above the average ad valorem 
rate under the Democratic Underwood- 
Simmons act of 1913:— 





Percent 
eee ree 22.6 
Wilson-Gorman act ..... 22.2 
Dingley act ...... 25.7 
Payne-Aldrich act 19.4 
Underwood-Simmons 8.9 
Fordney-McCumber act ............000. 14.3 


In this enormous volume of imports, par- 
ticularly as they affect certain indus- 


tries, notably plate and window glass, 
steel pipes, tubes, and shapes, leather 
goods, and textiles, is to be found the 


reason for the insistence on the part of 
certain American industries that the next 
tariff revision reconsider not only an 
upward revision in the agricultural 
schedules, but also in certain of the in- 
dustrial schedules, This attitude on the 
part of these industries was brought out 
very forcibly this year following the 
passage by the United States Senate, by 
a majority of 20, of the McMaster reso- 
lution in favor of a downward revision 


of the industrial schedules and an up- 
ward revision of the agricultural sched- 
ules. 
Flexible Tariff Problems 
The six years’ operation of the Ford- 


ney-McCumber law have also been six 
years of operation of the so-called flexible 
tariff provision, section 315 of the act of 
1922, under which the President was 
given power to raise or lower, by a 
maximum of 50 percent, the rates passed 
by Congress. The responsibility of gath- 
ering the data on which the President was 
to increase or decrease the rates pro- 
vided, was placed upon the United States 
Tariff Commission, which has found Sec- 
tion 315 very difficult of operation in 
many respects. Thus far the commis- 
sion has made and completed only about 
thirty investigations on which the Presi- 
dent has proclaimed changes in rates. 
This means only an average of about five 
or six changes a year, and while it is 
possible that more experience with Sec- 
tion 315 will enable the commission to 
expedite its work, this is by no means 
certain. The reason for this is that the 
commission in its investigation of the 


Charles R. Cook 


Chairman on Simplification 


costs of producing commodities in foreign 
countries has encountered an increasing 
opposition on the part of those countries 
to what they regard as the inquisitorial 


operations of a foreign government 
agency. 

In late 1927, this opposition to the 
commission’s investigations became so 


acute in France as to make a tariff war 
between the two countries by no means 
an impossibility. The difficulties were 
ironed out, but only after the United 
States government agreed to discontinue 
all further tariff and customs investiga- 
tions in France, and the success of the 
French government in bringing this about 
has given rise to reports that several 
other European countries will also refuse 
to have American tariff investigators op- 
erate within their territories. To the ex- 
tent that this become at all general, it 
is obvious that section 315, which pro- 
vides that if possible the tariff rate shall 
equalize the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction between the foreign and _ the 
American industry, becomes’ impossible 
of operation, unless some substitute for 
foreign costs is to be taken. The only 
substitute reasonably possible is the in- 
voice price of the foreign merchandise, 
and the tariff commission has recently 
been moving in the direction of using 
foreign prices in lieu of costs. 

Section 315, and in fact the entire 
tariff commission procedure, has also 
been threatened within the last year by 
a report made to the senate by a select 


committee, appointed several years ago, 
to investigate the activities of the com- 
mission under section 315. This com- 


mittee, headed by Senator Joseph T. Rob- 
inson, Democratic nominee for vice-presi- 
dent, submitted a report on May 28 rec- 
ommending that the flexible tariff pro- 
vision be abolished and the commission 
completely reorganized. 








IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 





One result of the commission's activi- 
ties during the past six years has been 
to bring out the wide difference between 
foreign and domestic costs of production 


even in industries in which the United 
States has been assumed,to be competi- 
tively secure. The commilssion’s investi- 
gation, for example, of the costs of pro- 
ducing pig-iron in India and the United 
States, reveals the fact that the cost 
in India is over $7 a ton less than in the 
United States. The act of 1922 provides 
a duty of 75 cents a ton on imported pig- 
iron, which was increased on the basis 
of the tariff commission's investigation 
to $1.12% a ton, which, obviously, does 
not equal the difference in cost. This 
situation, together with the increasing re- 
ports of the formation of European car- 
tels designed primarily against increased 
international competition, has within the 
last few months given rise to the sug- 
gestion that the United States govern- 
ment apply the quota method to the re- 
striction of foreign imports similarly as 
in the case of immigrants. This quota 
system has been on trial for some time 
in Europe, where it is used by certain 
countries, particularly to restrict the in- 
vasion of their markets by American- 
made automobiles, 

These are the most important tariff 
developments since the report of your 
tariff committee a year ago, and a sum- 
mary of the principal tariff tendencies at 
the present time. American industry gen- 
erally is confronted with the prospect of 
an almost immediately general tariff re- 
vision. The paint and varnish industry 
has less direct interest in such tariff 
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revision than have a great many Ameri- 
can industries, due to the limited foreign 
competition we have. The industry’s in- 
direct interest in tariff revision is very 
significant, however, due to the direct 
connection between the paint and var- 
nish business and the prosperity of 
American industry and labor generally. 
Your committee believes, therefore, that 
the members of our associations should 
view with alarm any threat of a general 
tariff revision downward. The two down- 
ward revisions in tariff the country has 
had during the last forty years have re- 
sulted in either a noticeable slowing up 
of industry generally or very acute busi- 
ness depression. This latter condition 
prevailed following the passage of the 
Wilson-Gorman law of 1894, and was in 
a fair way of being repeated in 1914 
following the enactment of the tariff law 
of 1913, when the European war broke 
out and completely set aside all of the 
international economic relations, In these 
more than thirty years since the country 
has had an effective low tariff law, an 
entire new generation of business execu- 
tives has come into control of affairs, 
and there are numerous evidences of a 
lack of understanding and appreciation 
on the part of these executives of the 
American tariff problem. In conclusion, 
therefore, your committee recommends to 
the members of our associations, a keener 
interest in the tariff as it affects our 
business, directly and indirectly, and at 
the same time an analysis of the signifi- 
cance to each of us of the two kinds of 
tariff revision apparently in prospect 
within a year. 


(Upon motion duly made and seconded the report was received.) 


5:40 o'clock.) 


Friday, October 19 


Third Business Session: Friday Forenoon 


«(The session was adjourned at 
(The meeting was convened for 
Charles J. Roh, the treasurer, presided.) 


Chairman Roh :—We 


its third 


session at 9:50 a. m., October 19, 


will start with the roll call. 


The roll call was answered as follows :— 
BIE. 090.6 be 6 6 BER 66H 8:2 3 ND 6.5 60 54.0 bees { 
PPT eee 2 Minneapolis-St. Paul ....... 0 
PMMNGOIND. 5.5.00 5 0404<,350 0 Mobile .........eee-see eee 0 
PEG . S60 5654 40686 0400 6s 6 Nebraska ...............-. 0 
Central New York 0 New DE +6axt¥eetGuee 5 
———«_.. 13 nln Sa Or ee 0 
DUNC ss ccesecsessccccces ‘ PO OE ieis.5s <-6,55.0 poms 17 
Cincinnati saat and adh MA rg 9 eae 0 
Selene COOKE Sad COCO Ghee ; ES fe geen ei 0 
as RE SE CESS LS ASRS Se PRMUID, 6 6 cas cinccmens 16 
ED. ra nw ais 685 2 xo 0 Pittsburgh ..... 5 
ED, WiGactie'6 aeeew ea i ‘ 0 a. i, Sere ee 0 
SE 0-065 Uw owes Ou 6 1 Bee MEN 4s sictcsae cab erks 1 
SNE 5.6 Ga sain Wo eee 88 1 UE |. >..4:8 910 ,0: 60-64/c0areee 2 
ND MAN (65.5 65 erole, hub. 2 eee Terre 0 
Indianapolis ............ 1 Perr 2 
Kansas City ..... » 1 ff  OFaererrree 0 
ir NE 6a. 5.0% 6:8:6 8.6 ‘ 1 SUMMED, «chew tins 0s ca Se ene 0 
INU: st.n0i5 hos #6 e208 eine os 3 TE heveakecctbadewews oa 2 
DEE cipveeredsesacenan 0 RPUEEE <.050246046066% 00000" oe 1 
Genera Manager Horgan :—We are very glad to welcome Mr. Miller, of Seattle 
(Puget Sound club). He arrived this morning, giving us fourteen delegates from 


the Pacific coast. 


Message from the President 





General Manager Horgan 


1 would like to read a telegram that come 


Before we proceed with the next order of business, 
in this morning from Mr. Keister :— 


Your message of seventeenth brought to me the happiest moment of the year and did much 
to soften the depressing regret that I have been able to render so little service to the great 


industry that so signally honored me 


derful fellows who have so lovally carried 


May I convey to you and your staff, and all the won- 
the burden 


of my responsibilities, my undying 


appreciation and hope that as time passes I may be privileged to render some small service 


in return.—Jim Keister. 


Chairman Roh:—We will now 
the surface campaign. 


hear from A. D. 


Report on Save the Surface Campaign 


; a report of 


the surface cam- 


Graves :—My formal 
the work of the save 
paign was made last Monday at the 
manufacturers’ meeting, and I believe 
has been printed and is available if any- 
one wants to read it. So with the many 
interesting and important things that are 
on the program this morning, I am not 
going to cover that report in detail, but 
rather touch just a few of the high spots 
because I think that my experiences and 
impressions and my viewpoint of the work 
of the save the surface campaign, after 
an experience of one year, and after hav- 
ing been projected into this work without 


any particular background insofar as 
the save the surface work is concerned, 
I appreciate would be a little bit inter- 


your viewpoint I 
are not actively in 
the same as my 


esting to you, because 
think and those that 
the work is very much 
own before I got into it. 
I am very glad that I was here yester- 
day afternoon to hear Mr. Bennett’s talk. 


I think it would have been a fine thing 
if everyone at this entire convention 
could have been here. In the work that 


we are doing. in the save the surface 
campaign, those of us that are actively 
in it, I think all can take a great deal 


of encouragement from what Mr. Bennett 
pictures so beautifully to us. 


I can sort of visualize the save the sur- 
face group in a covered wagon, perhaps 
along with the clean up and paint up 
group, struggling along and having a 
few vicissitudes and troubles and having 
a few of our group. perhaps, fall by 
the wayside and as they did in the old 
pioneer days, turn back and go back 
the other way. 


After all, that hasn’t any influence at 
all on those of us who believe not only 
in the future of the industry but be- 
lieve that what we are doing in a co- 
operative way is right and best and will 
eventually bring about the things that 
a Bennett hopes for and we all hope 
or. 


Of course, you all know the original 
aim and purpose of the save the surface 
campaign, that is, to educate the public 
to the great economic value of paint and 
varnish. We haven't departed from that 
original idea on which the campaign was 
founded. We may change some policies 
a bit from time to time as conditions 
seem to warrant, but after all, the econ- 
omic value of paint is the thing that we 
are trying to sell to the public and after 


Graves, chairman of the save 
a year's experience I feel that we are 
doing a good job 
When I say “we,” I do not mein my- 
self because I have only been in it a 
year. Ernest Trigg spent eight or ten 
years in it. I am thankful that he did 
and thankful that he sold the idea to 


this group in the industry and persuaded 
them to support a movement of this kind, 
which I look upon as the promotion de- 
partment of the industry and a very good 
promotion department, if you please. 


Trade Promotion Functioning 


That promotion department broadly 
means that there are some four or five 
hundred people who are doing some work 
in connection with the save the surface 
campaign. In stating that number, of 
course, we are taking in the chairmen 
of all the paint clubs and the commit- 
tees in the paint clubs. But, to get down 
to a little better understanding of it, there 
are perhaps one hundred that are rather 
actively engaged in the work. That takes 
in the executive committee, and the com- 
mittees actively working under the save 
the surface chairmanship or executive 
committee, such as publicity, trade sales 
promotion, and the subcommittee on ad- 
vertising, and so forth. 


Of those, they are all contributing their 


services without remuneration except 
eleven people, exclusive of Mr. Horgan 
and Mr. Heckel. 

I found, shortly after I got into this 


work, that those eleven people were sin- 
cere and hard working and were doing 
a splendid job. Business Manager Mc- 
Comb is interested in the work and is 
a hard working fellow, anxious to do 
something of great benefit to the in- 
dustry. They have a clean-cut, fine, well- 
rounded organization that is spending 
your money wisely and doing what I 
consider is a splendid job. It is all su- 
pervised carefull by Mr. Horgan. 


It has taken years to build up this 
organization. It is handling the work well 
and the industry is getting a lot for its 
money. We are spending something in 
the neighborhood of $200,000. It is not 
a large sum when you think that this 
industry has assets of some $400,000,000, 
and does business in the neighborhood 
of a quarter of a billion. Those figures 
are more or less of a guess, but I do 
not think I am so far off. This industry 
isn’t contributing a lot of money. 

Just as Mr. Caspar said last night, 
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COMPARISON of our 
plants in 1918 and today 
tells an interesting story. 


Beginning with two small build- 
ings we have steadily grown to 
a plant consisting of fourteen 
modern structures, including one 
of the finest laboratories of its 
kind in the country! 


Such a growth could not be 
achieved by mere chance. It is 
the evidence of a thorough-going 
service that has attracted trade, 
and resulted in business relation- 
ships of the closest order. 


Our reputation for sterling 
quality is unchallenged. Our re- 
putation for service is on an 
equally high plane. This combin- 
ation of United quality and 
United service has built our 
present plant. 


You have a standing invitation 
to visit us at any time and see 
for yourself the thoroughness of 
our methods. 


United Color and 
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it is not necessary for you to worry 
a whole lot about giving too much to 
the clean up and paint up or the save 
the surface. My own opinion is that 
we all ought to give more. It would pay 
us and would actually come back to us 
in real dollars and cents if we would. 

I am going to say a word about the 
publicity department, the subcommittee 
on advertising, and trade and sales pro- 
motion department, and then we will 
want to hear our talk from Mr. Rosen- 
blum. 

The major part of our funds, or ap- 
proximately $150,000, are spent for na- 
tional advertising. Most people think that 
that is the principal part of our cam- 
paign. It is the largest expenditure, to be 
sure. We try to shape that advertising 
up so that it will please everybody 
throughout the industry and that isn’t 
always the easiest thing to do. 

Different geographical locations and dif- 
ferent opinions dependent upon the type 
of goods manufactured bring about dif- 
ferent ideas as to whether we are ap- 
pealing to the people properly or whether 
we are doing this, that, or the other 
thing right. So we safeguard that by 
having what we consider a very good 
subcommittee on advertising. It is headed 
by Carl Schumann, and there are some 
eight or nine members. Those members 
are advertising managers of the biggest 
paint and varnish concerns in the busi- 
ness. 

After those advertisements are prepared 
by our agency and the copy and the ad- 
vertisement itself is criticized by that 
‘ommittee I am willing to say that it 
is perfectly alright because they are a 
splendid committee and they know what 
they are talking about. 


Advertising in Periodicals 


For the past year we have been using 
Literary Digest” largely, with some farm 
papers and I believe “Good Housekeep- 
ing.” 

There never has been a justification of 
that to the satisfaction of a great many 
of our subscribers and important men 
in the industry, since we went out of 
the “Saturday Evening Post.” 

There are a lot of things we would 
like to do. We would like to be in the 
“Post” with full pages all the time and 
a lot of the other powerful and impor- 
tant magazines, and some day, if the 
industry will loosen up a bit and give 
us some more money, perhaps we can 
do the job’ right. 

At any rate, we felt we wanted to get 
back into the “Saturday Evening Post,’’ 
feeling that its influence was the great- 
est, and after all, perhaps the advertis- 
ing in the “Post” was the most economi- 
cal and cost least when the circulation 
is taken into consideration. 

So we worked out a plan whereby we 
will be in the “Post” this coming year, 
with full pages, every four weeks, either 
nine or ten times. We do that by start- 
img a cycle, we will say, in May and 
running that complete cycle of 13-inch 
insertions, for that is the only way you 
can buy color in the “Post,” and we 
finish that cycle the following April. 

We would then skip three months or 
four months as the case might be—we 
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will say three—and start a new cycle. 
That way it is a rather ingenious way 
of doing it, but we can be in the “Post” 
every four weeks for at least nine months 
in four colors and also use the “Country 
Gentleman” for the farm influence, using, 
I believe, six half pages. 

It is a dandy program. It gets us back 
into the “Post” and the executive com- 
mittee has recommended, passed on_ it, 
and everybody seems to be happy. The 
advertisements were shown and approved 
by the executive committee at this con- 
vention. They are, I think, the finest we 
have ever had and everybody is very 
enthusiastic about it. 

So much for the magazine campaign 
for the coming year. 


Other Publicity Work 


Now I am only going to say a word 
about the publicity department. The pub- 
licity department is headed by Mr. Byrne, 
of the duPont company, a very able man 
and very much interested in his work 
and doing a lot for this industry. That 
department is responsible for the stories 
that are going to magazines and news- 
papers all the time. I can only say that 
the estimated circulation of that kind 
of material is 340,000,000, a tremendous 
and amazing amount, that costs the in- 
dustry $20,000 a year. If we had more 
money that could be extended. A few 
thousand dollars would extend that tre- 
mendously. That department has come to 
be looked upon as an authority for in- 
formation from editors all over the coun- 
try, and they are now getting more re- 
quests for stories that are published with- 
out cost than we can supply. They are 
doing a wonderful work, and really could 
do a lot more if we had the money to 
do it. 

I will only just mention the other com- 
mittees:—The slogan committee, which 
looks after and protects the use of our 
slogan; and the finance committee, han- 
dled by Mr. Roh; the film committee, 
handled by Mr. Matlack; and the trade 
and sales promotion committee, which is 
headed by Horace Felton. 

Horace Felton is full of pep and ginger, 
lots of imagination. About a year ago, 
he and Mr. McComb decided that as an 
industry we weren’t doing a very good 
job of selling our products to the public, 
and we considered ways and means which 
we might do something that would be 
helpful and bring about better selling 
methods. 


Education in Selling 

The matter was taken up with the 
Business Training Corporation, who are 
experts in the preparation of sales plans 
to improve selling methods, not only for 
industry but for large individual cor- 
porations. It is a rather long story and 
entailed the very close investigation of 
the Business Training Corporation, and 
that investigation was, I might say, 100 
percent satisfactory to us. 

The next step necessary was to get 
someone to put up $15,000 right away. 
That wasn’t quite so easy, but we got 
$15,000 without any great amount of 
difficulty, and I find that, after all, with 
this industry of ours, if you have some- 
thing that is sound and will put on 
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enough steam to try and sell it, you can 
generally get it across. 

So we got $15,000, made a contract with 
the Business Training Corporation to pre- 
pare courses for the several groups in 
our industry that we felt should use 
better selling methods and thereby take 
advantage of the many things that save 
the surface campaign, clean up and paint 


up, and other activities of the industry 
are doing. 
The whole proposition is under way. 


That $15.000 was spent in making a real 
survey of our needs. From that survey, 
these courses are to be prepared. Some 
of them are already prepared. 

We appointed committees numbering 
some sixty or seventy people, and it was 


amazing to me, when I appointed those 
committees, with the assistance of Mr. 
Felton and Mr. McComb, that almost 


everyone that we asked to serve on those 
committees agreed to serve. Some of them 
have come clear across the country from 
Chicago or further, to New York to at- 
tend the committee meetings and go over 
these courses as they are being prepared. 
It is splendid, the co-operation that we 
are getting from the members of the in- 
dustry and the interest that they are 
taking in this whole subject. 

It is not my intention to go any further 
into it. Mr. Rosenblum has a very in- 
teresting story to tell you. It is a story 
that we can profit by, I am sure, so I am 
going just in a moment to ask Mr. Rosen- 
blum to go right ahead. 

That is as much as I have to say about 
save the surface and what that organiza- 


about it than you would if you were not 
doing any work at all for the campaign, 
is that the organization is splendid; that 
we are doing fine work. Certainly there 
always will be differences of opinion, but 
your money is being well spent, and if 
this work has your proper sympathy and 
support, it can be made a great deal more 
— to the industry than it is to- 
ay. 


Sales and Advertising Conference 


Mr. Whittam asked me to mention 
the sales and advertising men’s confer- 
ence, which will be held, I believe, some 
time in April. Last year we had a fine 
program, a _ splendid meeting. I don’t 
know that the program is prepared as yet, 
but I am sure that it will be well looked 
after, and there should be many construc- 
tive things brought out at their coming 
meeting. 

To my mind that group can tie in with 
the educational propaganda that we now 
have under way to great advantage. The 
sales managers and advertising managers 
are the logical fellows to get behind this 
proposition and make it successful. So 
Mr. Whittam and all of us hope that there 
will be a good big attendance at that 
meeting in April. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to introduce to 
you Mr. David Rosenblum who is going 
to tell you what we have undertaken and 
how we have carried it out to date and 
what the future possibilities will be. 

Mr. Rosenblum knows wat he is talking 


tion is doing for the industry. I want about I assure you. I have heard him 
you to feel that my viewpoint of it, com- talk several times and he will have a lot 
ing into it just as if one of you were pro- to say that is of interest to you. Thank 
jected into it without knowing any more’ you very much. 
Preparation of Sales Training Courses 

David Rosenblum :—The sales training getting a dollar's return for every dollar 
courses, to which Mr. Graves has just spent in sales work—there isn’t a better 
referred, and which our organization is dollar spent, gentlemen, if you get the re- 


privileged to work out with and for your 


industry, are merely one additional step 
along the lines of co-operative action 
which was so eloquently urged by Mr. 
Bennett yesterday, and in which your 


own industry has done notable work. 

I believe you were among the pioneers 
n the field of co-operative advertising. 
You have demonstrated in your own ac- 
tivities the value of co-operative action 
in establishing and carrying on scientific 
research. You have adopted, through co- 
operative action, many promotion activi- 
ties, and this new promotion activity 
which you are undertaking in a co-opera- 
tive way is as much a timely move as 
any co-operative action you have ever 
taken. 

Better selling hits at the crux of the 
problem that is most important and most 
vital whenever business men get to- 
gether today. The war left us over- 
equipped for production in almost all in- 
dustries. Immediately afterward there 
began an intensive reaching out for more 
business, for more sales, to keep that 
surplus productive capacity busy and 
keep down the unit cost of production. 


That reaching out after business on the 
part of all industry in an intensive way 
has led to many varied activities and de- 
velopments in various businesses. One of 
the outgrowths in some businesses has 
been this phenomenal development of in- 
stallment selling. Another in other in- 
dustries has been the emphasis on in- 
tensive selling through canvassing, against 
which some complaint has been regis- 
tered. 


I don’t want to call your attention to 
specific developments in various industries 
as a result of this tendency, interesting 
as they are, but I do want to direct your 
attention to two results that are of vital 
interest to you and every other industry. 


Competition Is Keen 


One of them is the fact that there is 
keener competition today for the consum- 
er’s dollar, and that is a vitally important 
thing to you, who want to get your share 
of that consumer’s dollar. Everybody is 
going after the surplus dollars left in the 
consumer’s pocket after he has provided 
for his necessitiés, to get those dollars for 
their products. The result has been that 
it isn’t sufficient any longer to educate 
the public as to the value of products 
merely by advertising. That has become 
only one step in the process of educating 
the public to the value of products, and it 
is a natural thing, therefore, that the 
save the surface campaign, which has 
that problem in charge for your industry, 
should look to the next step of educating 
the public to the value of products in an 
intensive competitive period, and that 
next step is to educate the consumer at 
the time of the sale, and the way to 
educate the consumer at the time of sale 
is through the particular representatives 
who contact the consumer at the time of 
sale, and in your case those contacts are 
the retailer and the master painter. 


Therefore you are faced with the neces- 
sity, if you want to get the consumer to 
buy all the paint products he should buy 
and to use them intelligently so that he 
will come back for more, of meeting 
squarely the problem of educating more 
effectively the retailer and the master 
painter. 


Cost of Distribution 


The next problem to which I wish to 
direct your attention, as a result of this 
intense selling period, is the problem of 
the mounting cost of distribution. Every- 
body is aware of it in this room. Each 
time there is a speeding up in the selling 
process, each time there is an intensive 
reaching out of sales, watch expenses, 
watch selling expenses. They are bound 
to go up. For a while, if results are 
forthcoming, people don’t notice very 
closely just how far they are going up, 
and suddenly there comes a halt and peo- 
ple look about and take stock of selling 
expenses. You are doing it today in your 
industry. It is going to be hard to cut 
down the volume of selling expenses, but 
it is comparatively easy, gentlemen, to 
increase the effectiveness of the dollar 
spent, and that is another way of cutting 
down the cost of distribution. 


The most obvious way of increasing 
the effectiveness of the dollar spent, of 


turn for it, a proportionate return—is 
to train more effectively the particular 
men through whom that money is spent, 
and that is your own salesmen, the sales- 
men of manufacturers and wholesalers, 
to train them to ack up more effectively 
your advertising effort, to make sure that 
the money spent in dealers’ helps is used 
by dealers more effectively, to make sure 
that salary and traveling expenses ap- 
propriations are more resultful in the 
kind of relationships and the kind of re- 
sults established with and the kind of 
results secured by your retailer and mas- 
ter painter customers whom those sales- 
men contact for you. 

Therefore, gentlemen, you are faced 
with another problem, the problem of 
training more effectively your own sales 
force. 


Problem of Training 


You have in your industry, as we see 
it, a threefold sales training problem— 
the problem of training your retailers and 
their sales clerks to do a more effective 
job in their contact with the public; the 
problem of training the master painter 
to do a more effective job in his contact 
with the buying public; and the problem 
of equipping your own salesmen with 
training to co-operate more effectively 
with those two retail outlets on whom 
you are dependent for your ultimate 
sales. 

That problem of providing training is 
a particularly difficult one in your own 
industry. Your retail hardware mer- 
chants carry paint as only one of many 
lines. Because of the multiplicity of lines 
carried, your retailer is at the worst, I 
should say, simp!y a_ storekeeper, liter- 
ally a storekeeper. At the best he is a 
merchant; rarely is he a merchandiser or 
salesman, which is his true function. In 
the exceptional cases, he is. 


Your retail clerk has so many things 
at his elbow that he doesn’t make an 
effort to sell any one of them. He hands 
out the things asked for. Your master 
painter is essentially a craftsman rather 
than a business man. He still thinks in 
terms of wages rather than of profits, in 
a great many cases. (When we make 
statements, we are speaking of the aver- 
age.) He still thinks of wages instead 
of profits. He has yet to sense the sales 
possibilities and the sales functions of 
his job. 

Those facts, of course gentlemen, I 
realize are well known to you, but there 
is a tendency, because facts are well 
known often to take them for granted. 
The purpose of the campaign, which our 
organization has the privilege of work- 
ing out with you, is not to take it for 
granted but to see what can be done to 
remedy that situation and to reinforce 
= strengthen the selling all along the 

ne. 

Mr. Trigg, some years ago, in speaking 
of the work of the save the surface cam- 
paign, said, “The save the surface cam- 
paign will reach maximum __ efficiency 
when all the factors in the industry are 
co-operating in the sales of our product 
and services to the public.” 


And this movement toward sales train- 
ing courses, toward providing sales train- 
ing courses for each link in your mer- 
chandising chain, is a step carrying out 
exactly the thing suggested in that state- 
ment by Mr. Trigg. 

The reason we are called into this to 
work with you on this problem, as Mr. 
Graves explained, is because our own 
organization has had the opportunity to 
work out this problem with a large num- 
ber of very well known corporations that 
have national dealer distribution through- 
out the country, and with a number of 
trade associations whose problems are 
no more difficult, and certainly no easier, 
than your own. 

During the past few years, for example, 
we have worked with the National Asso- 
ciation of Master Printers on this conti- 
nent, the United Typothetae and the mas- 
ter printer is very much like your master 
painter. He also is a craftsman who has 
come up from the ranks. He also waits 
at the end of the telephone for a quest to 
guide somebody there to ask for speci- 
fications, and so on and so forth. 


We were able to get a sales training 
program taken up by over 2,000 of the 
master printers throughout the United 
States, which they say is the most im- 
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portant thing that has been done in their 
industry in forty-six years. 


We have been carrying on sales train- 
ing for the Sterling Silversmiths Guild, 
who have a problem similar to your own. 
Sterling silver is one of many products 
carried in the jewelry store. It isn’t the 
most desirable products from_the stand- 
point of the retail jeweler. On the con- 
trary, it is the least desirable product he 
carries in stock, from many angles, from 
his standpoint. But we have been able, 
during the past two years, to focus the 
attention of retail jewelers and their 
sales people on better selling of sterling 
silver through effective training, and so 
on through many other industries. 


Problem Is Serious 


Whatever success we have had in that 
work, which Mr. Graves was good enough 


to say checked up 100 percent in your 
own investigations, has come from the 
fact that we have looked upon _ sales 


training as a serious problem calling for 
very serious study and endeavor. We 
haven't tried to dismiss it as a great 
many manufacturers have done, by hand- 
ing out color cards, by handing out some 
inspirational booklets, or inspirational 
house organs, by getting up some attrac- 


tive catalog and distributing it to the 
trade. That is all helpful as sales pro- 
motion literature, where it belongs, but 


it isn’t sales training. 

The business of providing sales train- 
ing is a serious job in business today 
and we have tackled it in a professional 
sort of a way. 

The first thing to do in tackling a job 


of that sort, if you are going to tackle 
it in a professional sort of way, is tu 
get at the facts. The first thing I out- 


lined, when I had the pleasure, almost a 
year ago, of having conferences with your 
save the surface committee and with the 
trade and sales promotion committee, was 
to indicate the type of activity needed to 
get the facts. 

We suggested a rather extensive field 
of investigation. We have completed the 
larger part of that investigation. The 
contract with our organization was signed, 
as Mr. Graves suggested, early in 1928. 
We have been steadily at work getting 
the facts about your industry since that 
time. Through a large and experienced 
and trained field force of investigators 
who have gone at the problem with free 
and unbiased minds, but with sufficient 
background to understand and interpret 
sales facts and sales tendencies this has 
been done. 


That investigation has cost a great 
deal more than the $15,000 to which your 
Mr. Graves referred. It has cost more 
than twice $15,000. But, it has yielded 
some very important and essential data 
for the preparation of the sales training 


courses Which we are preparing for you. 
® 


Results of Survey 


I want to take the time this morning 
to refer to some of the findings of thai 
survey. Recently at the meeting of the 
Save the surface campaign committee, 
or at least the chairman of the various 
subcommittees, in New York, I presented 
the results of that investigation. There 
were embodied in that a set of eleven 
textbooks. They ran that high on the 
table. I submitted with them a very brief 
summary of the essential findings. At 
this hour of the morning I am not going 
to burden you with any attempt to read 
the brief summarv. It took us all day 
to go over it in New York. 


There were a few tendencies revealed 
that I think it would be interesting to 
go into now. Keep in mind that a sur- 
vey of this sort, if it is accurate, does not 
produce things that you never suspected 
in the business. Its chief value is in 
highlighting the essential needs, not in 
disclosing necessarily new things. There- 
fore, you should be prepared to hear 
many of the things disclosed in the sur- 
vey to be things known in a general way 
throughout the industry, and things that 
apparently have little being done about 
them at this moment. 

And our purpose was to high-light them 
in pointing the way as to the constructive 
remedies that could be taken. 

First, let me tell you how we conducted 
this survey. There is only one way to 
get facts, if you don’t want opinions, and 
that is to go out into the field and get 
them. We can sit around with fifteen 
able executives in this business or twenty, 
such as are on the save the surface cam- 
paign committee or on the trade and sales 
promotion committee, or a few other com- 
mittees and get their opinions. 


But instead of that, we went into the 
field and sent out a force of shoppers 
who shopped for paint and varnish prod- 
ucts in the shops of all kinds where your 
products are sold. They were typical 
shoppers. They wanted to paint a house 
or boat or automobile or some furniture, 
or they went in and asked for a can of 
paint, and they reported in typewritten 
form exactly how they were greeted, what 
effort was made to find out their require- 
ments, what steps were taken to meet 
those requirements and advise them in- 
telligently regarding them, what efforts 
were made to close the sale, how ques- 
tions were asked, how difficulties were 
overcome, and so on and so forth. That 
was all put in typewritten form and made 
a big stack. 


Our second step was to shop master 
painters in exactly the same way. In- 
vestigators went to various communities, 
saw real estate companies, started negu- 
tiating for a house that needed a lot of 
painting, and said, ‘‘Let’s call a couple 
of master painters, govud painters, and 
decorators, and see what they can sug- 
gest before we talk further.’’ And we had 
a chance to watch how master painters 
come in and advise on the job, how they 
try to sell the job, what they say about 
materials, workmanship, and how they 
submit their estimates. 

We went out to some of the wholesale 
salesmen and watched them work with 
retailers and master painters in their 
calls on those two groups. We went out 
and interviewed with letters of introduc- 
tion, leading retailers in various parts of 
the country. 


Breadth of Survey 


This survey was nationwide, from Cali- 
fornia to New York, from New England 
to the South, to the gulf. 
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called on dealers and asked them with 
letters of introduction this time just how 
they met certain prob:ems in the busi- 
ness, what things helped them make sales, 
What things hindered them from making 
sales, what there was in this regard ani 
in that regard, and then collected that 
information. 

We interviewed master painters in the 
same way. We interviewed manufactur- 
ing and wholesale executives in the same 
way. In that way we brought together 
information. 


First we made a study of the pres- 
ent selling methods in the _ industry, 
and second, we made a study of the 
sales and merchandising ideas and poli- 
cies of leading men in each branch of 
the industry. All told, you will be in- 
terested to know that we shopped 178 
representative retail establishments, that 
we shopped 134 represenative master 
painters. Incidentally, we went to the 


best master painters and to the best re- 
tailers wherever possible, because our 
object wasn’t critical; it was to find 
out what was the best way these people 
were doing the job, it was to observe 
the best practice not the poorest. 

We interviewed eighty-six owners and 
managers of successful retail stores. We in- 
terviewed eighty-three successful painters. 
We interviewed eighty-five sales execu- 
tives of manufacturing and wholesaling 
paint and varnish companies. All told, 
there were 566 shopping experiences and 


interviews fully reported, and fully an- 
alyzed. 
As each shopper and interviewer fin- 


ished a shopping or interview experience, 
he rated—let me take that back. They 
only did that in the shopping experiences. 
In all the shopping experienges each in- 
terviewer, each shopper rated on a spe- 
cial rating scale the establishment shopped 
and the salesmanship shown by the own- 
er or clerk of the store who tried to do 
the selling. 

That was a specially 
scale. IT want to give you some of the 
averages of the entire list of shopping 
experiences, because I think they will be 
interesting to you. 


Rating of Distributors 


prepared rating 


Of 186 retail stores shopped, on the 
question of desirability of location and 
neighborhood, considering the size and 
type of establishment investigated, the 
rating was 83 percent, which was good. 
On the appearance of the outside of the 
building, the use of paint on the out- 
side of the building, the rating was 79 


percent, which was pretty good also. 

The attention-attracting qualities of 
window display in the paint and varnish 
field were 63 percent. That is poor. Keep 
in mind, on all these percentages, that, 
while no system of appraising by per- 
centage is infallible, the men who did 
this rating are trained men who have 
had a wide experience in doing just this 
type of work for a variety of industries 
and who did this job in the painting field 
after close consultation and after draw- 
ing up very carefully prepared instruc- 
tions for their guidance. 

The first impression created on the en- 
trance into a store was 74 percent—fair. 
The orderliness and attention value of 
paint display was rated as 61 percent— 
poor. The apparent adequacy of paint 
stock, considering the size and type of 
the establishment was 91 percent. That 
is very high. The condition of paint stock 
was 83 percent. 

Those were the ratings on the estab- 
lishment itself and the factors that could 
be determined in regard to the estab- 
lishment. 

Now let’s see what the ratings are on 
the salesmen in those establishments, on 
the general manner of speaking and gen- 
eral appearance. Remember that a great 
many of your sales are made to women, 
of course. This was 64 percent, poor. On 
skill shown in cultivating the customer’s 
good-will, 61 percent. On skill in asking 
questions to secure needed information 
—now, remember that is a very impor- 
tant item in your business, not only if 
you are going to make the sale but if 
you are going to make a sale that is 
going to give satisfaction and encourage- 
ment for people to keep on painting— 
the skill in asking questions to secure 
needed information was 58 percent. 

The skill in making helpful suggestions 
—you have a product you know which 
calls for suggestions to the average buy- 
er, regardless of all the instructions that 
are printed on your can—56 percent. 

Technical knowledge of paint and 
painting, 71 percent. Knowledge of color 
schemes and decoration—now, we didn’t 
expect retail clerks to be decorators or 
to have a vast fund of knowledge on 
those subjects; we expected them to have 
some general helpful suggestions on those 
subjects—the rating wa 58 percent. 

Ability in etimating quantity—70 per- 

cent. Skill in building up customer’s de- 
sires for the recommended paints—61 per- 
cent. Skill in handling questions involving 
difficulties, 54 percent. Skill in closing 
sales—and that is a very important mat- 
ter as you all know—46 percent, prac- 
tically negligible in our Own value or 
scale of rating. 
_ Now let me say again that these rat- 
ings were very carefully gone over. We 
not only checked the shoppers’ rating 
on their impression of the interview at 
the conclusion thereof, but in case of 
doubt one of the members of our own 
editorial staff read the verbatim report 
of the shopping experience and estimated 
whether the rating was fair on the basis 
of what was said in that store and done 
in that store. And while all percentages 
are subject, as I say, to fallibility, I think 
you may accept these as very fair ratings 
of conditions today as we found them 
in our own survey. 


Indicated Conclusions 


Now let me draw one or two conclu- 
sions from these. I could talk about this 
report all day, but we have to get down 
to a few basic points. 

In the first pines, notice that stores 
are rated much higher than the individual 
sales in those stores. We found for one 
thing that, while location of stores was 
good, window display was very poor. In 
other words, your dealers are paying a 
comparatively high rent and not capi- 
talizing in their window display. I think 
that is one simple matter on which a 
good deal of work can still be done for 
the benefit of the retailer in capitalizing 
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You notice the stock of paints and var- 
nishes we found was very high in stores. 
We had no way of judging that except 
by appearance and by ability apparently 
of the retailer to produce almost any 
color desired in standard products, which 
is one test of adequacy of stock. 

But your own industry rates very 
high in that respect. As a matter of fact, 
I think the problem of dstribution has 
been solved more effectively in your in- 
dustry than in any industry we have 
tackled. 3ut that merely drives home all 
the more your urgent necessity for help- 
ing the dealer to clear his shelves as 
well as to stock them. And that is a 
job for the manufacturer and wholesaler 
to think about as well as for the retailer, 
and it is particularly a job for the man- 
ufacturer and wholesalers’ salesmen to 
think about. 

You and I know that the most import- 
ant person in any sale is the customer; 
that if sales are to be made, they must 
be approached from the customer's angle. 
That is especially true with a product 
like your own, which has to be applied by 
the customer. Therefore, the one step 
in getting better selling is for the sales- 
men to ask intelligent questions and take 
steps to secure intelligent information 
about the customer’s use to which the 
product is to be put, the condition of the 
surface, the type of result desired. 

But we found in our investigation that 
out of ninety-four interviews—and I am 
taking notice only of interviews where it 


was unquestionably necessary for the 
salesman to find out about the present 
condition of the surface to be painted 


before he could make any intelligent sug- 
gestion, and this is where his sugges- 
tions were invited—only forty-one sales- 
men asked for the information, less than 
fifty percent. This out of eighty-three 
instances in which it was essential 
notice the word, “essential,’”” because we 
have picked out just those that were 
essential, to know the present color of 
the surface—only thirty-one salesmen 
asked for it. Again that is well below 
50 percent. 

Out of eighty-eight instances in which 
it would have been helpful to know how 
recently the surface had been painted, 
only eight salesmen secured this informa- 
tion—eight out of eighty-eight! 





Information Easily Got 


It isn’t a very difficult matter to get 
that information. It is a question of 
developing the habit on the part of sales- 
men of asking a few simple, intelligent 
questions, such as:—On what is this to 
be applied? (It makes a big difference. 
You know whether this paint should be 
applied to a wall or a floor or a piece of 
furniture, and sometimes the customer 
doesn't know.) What is the present con- 
dition of the surface? What result do 
you want to get? What effect are you 
seeking? Are you going to do the job 
yourself? 

Those are simple questions that the 
salesman can get into the habit of asking. 
That is a question of training, and if you 
can do that you will go an immeasurable 
step toward meeting this obvious weak- 
ness in present-day selling as we find it 
in stores. 

What salesmen talk about when they 
talk about paints and varnishes? Now, 
you and I know that the things people 
should buy paint and varnish for and the 
thing you have emphasized in all your 
own. promotion are for appearance, pres- 
ervation .of property, sanitation, cleanli- 
ness, economy, profit. Those are the buy- 
ing motives that influence people when 
they buy paints and varnishes. 

What do we tind salesmen talking about 
in the stores? Quality of the paint, 
sixty-two times—that was used more than 
any one other talking point. Well, that 
wouldn't be bad if they actually made a 
talking point of it. The trouble .is it is 
confined to such statements as, “That 
paint is a very good quality.” Of course, 
one can say that about almost any paint. 
These people who have been in the busi- 
ness a good many years make good paint. 
That is a good statement, but doesn’t go 
far enough for the average buyer. 

Quality was used sixty-two times, more 
than any other selling point, but rarely 
developed. Suitability, which took form 
in such expressions as, “I think this 
enamel would be all right for the job,” 
and the like, fifty-one times. 

Protection of surface—probably due to 


the effective work being done. by the 
save the surface campaign—thirty-six 
times. That outrated al) the other real 
big motives in the number of times the 
salesmen referred to it. 

Beauty of appearance, only nineteen 


times referred to by salesmen. This is 
out of 186 shopping experiences. 

Maker’s reputation or guarantee. That 
is a point you men have stressed a great 
deal. It was used only thirteen times. 


Oversight Is Common 


Don't be surprised at that. I remember 
we once carried on an investigation for a 
large automobile manufacturer in this 
country who had spent a million dollars 


advertising two phrases, “One Profit 
Price” and “‘No Yearly Models.” Those 
are two phrases. They used full pages 


in newspapers all over the United States. 
A million dollars was spent in advertising 


those two phrases. 

We talked to over a hundred dealers 
of that manufacturer, and never once 
were either of those phrases used or 


either of those points made by the sales- 
men. Now, if there was any time when 
those points should have been made, it 
was at the time of sale, when people 
were shopping, when people were inter- 
ested in actually making the purchase, 
when the people were actually interested 
in spending money. So these figures are 
not at all surprising. 

They merely point out the absolute ne- 
cessity, gentlemen, to get results from 
selling, not merely in spending money in 
advertising, but in giving some thought 
as well as some money to the question 


of getting your advertising backed up by 
the right kind of sales habit on the part 
of your salesmen. 

And don’t dismiss that by saying it is 
hard to get. 
get. 


Of course, it is hard to 
Mr. Bennett pointed out yesterday 
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that there are a lot of hard things to 
do that produce the best results, But that 
doesn’t mean we can’t do them or 
shouldn’t do them. It is a challenge to 
us to do them 

Just now the magazines are full of 
the slogan that this is an age of color. 
Color has swept into the kitchen, Color 
is sweeping into the home, and so on and 


so forth. Six salesmen out of 186 refer 
to the fact of the present vogue for 
color. 

Economy was emphasized by_ three 


salesmen. Sanitation was emphasized by 
two, and so on down the list. 


Let me take one other point. I have to 
skip through this very quickly. Thirty- 
two out of 103 salesmen who had good 


opportunity to do so, tried to sell a brush 
or some other accessory. 

Note this, however: Only two sales- 
men suggested the use of paint for work 
other than that which the customer ha‘ 
suggested. 


Ratings of Master Painters 


Now let the 

painters. I can’t take the time 
into it very much in detail. We had a 
similar rating with master painters. We 
found that these ratings were given by 
our shoppers at 134 interviews, typical, 
actual shopping interviews with master 
painters as nearly as possible under 
actual conditions. 
General appearance and _ personality— 
percent. Skill and interest in deter- 
mining the customer’s exact paint needs 
percent. Technical knowledge of 
paints and painting—86 percent. Knowl- 
edge of color schemes and of decoration— 
75 percent. Skill in advising customers 
(that is what the master painter is there 
for)—69 percent. Skill in explaining and 
justifying his recommendations (that is 
an important one; master painters com- 
plain they are up against price competi- 
tion all the time)—66 percent. Skill in 
building up the desire for a paint job— 
64 percent. Skill in suggesting additional 
work—58 percent. Skill in handling ob- 
jections and difficulties—73 percent. Skill 
in figuring and explaining estimates of 
price—66 percent. Skill in closing the 
sale—56 percent. 

We picked up the telephone. Maste? 
painters claim their time is the most im- 
portant thing they have got. So we 
picked up the telephone and invited the 
master painter over the phone to come 
down and look at a house. You know, 
if time is the most important element 
in the master painter’s kit, he would 
take some pains to get information be 
fore he came there, when he easily couid 
do so over the telephone while the man 
was talking to him. 


master 
to go 


me go on with 


7 
ae 


—62 


Giving him the address over the tele- 
phone, only 58 percent asked for the 
prospect’s name in addition to the ad- 


dress. Less than 5 percent asked whether 
the prospect owned the property. About 
21 percent asked when the work was to 


be done. And a negligible percentage 
made any inquiry regarding the nature 
of the job itself. They made very little 
inquiries as to the nature of the job, 
over the telephone. That is important 
to you gentlemen. 

The reason it is important to you is 


because, after all, the business structure 
created by the master painter and re- 
tailer is the business structure on which 


your business rests. And if there arc 
weaknesses in the structure being built 
by the master painter and by the re- 


tailer, they are weaknesses that you musi 
take cognizance of if your business is to 
be on a solid foundation. 

In conserving his time and helping 
him to make profit, that is one of them, 
Less than 20 percent made any apparent 
effort to draw out the customers’ mo- 
tives for being interested in the paint 
job, whether for appearance or for pres- 
ervation or protection of the house or tu 
please his wife, or rent the house, or to 
sell it, or whatnot. That is important 
if you are going to make recommenda- 
tions. 

Very few talked about the finished job 
or tried to at any time visualize it to 
the man or woman getting the work done. 

Only 14 pereent used color cards, pan- 
els, or other physical means to visualize 
or back up the suggestions made. 

Again, I don’t want to take the time 
to go through this and analyze all the 
talking points, but seventv-seven referred 
to their own standing and their own rec- 


ord, and none referred to health or sani- 
tation; thirty-nine referred to appear- 
ance, and, all told, eighty-two times the 
buying motives were appealed to and 
291 times painters talked about them- 
selves, 

Not a single master painter accom- 
panied his estimate with a _ personal 
effort to close the contract. I wish you 
would get these facts, because they are 
important. Not a single master painter 


accompanied his estimate with a personal 
effort to close the contract. No reselling 
was attempted in connection with the 
specifications. No reference was made to 
finished results, and no reason was given 
why the recommended method or mate- 
rial would be best for the customer. 


Facts to Be the Basis 


Gentlemen, this is not merely a damag- 
ing criticism of the master painter or 
the retailer. What we are trying to do 
is get at the facts regarding present sell- 


ing methods which we come across, not 
only in your own industry, but in other 
industries today. I am hopeful that one 
of the results of this present focusing 
of attention on the importance of de- 
veloping better selling of all products is 
going to have a very helpful effect, not 


only toward eliminating this in your own 
industry, or making an appreciable stride 
towards eliminating it, but will also help 
in other industries and will put our sell- 
ing and buying on a more effective and 
economical! basis. 

Out of this investigation, 
is fully reported verbatim 
trained shoppers can re,urt 
batim immediately after an 
and they are good at it—we 
records which are piled up 
have them diversified, analyzed, 
ganized Out of that has come 
material of which we are to 
courses for your industry. 

The first thing I want you to notice 
about the courses is that thev are going 
to deal with facts and not with opinions 


all of which 
insofar as 
them ver- 
interview— 
have those 
high. * We 
and or- 
the raw 
build the 


so 








and theories. They are going to dea! 
with the facts in the field today. They 
are going to deal with those facts from 
the standpoint of the retailer, in his case, 
or the master painter, in his case, or 
the wholesale salesman in his case. We 
are going to deal with the facts from 
the standpoint of the person who is go- 
ing to study the course. We are going 
to prepare the course rot from the stand- 
point of propaganda or the glorification 
of a product or industry. We are going 
to cut out all the binff and drop all the 
inspirational blah and all the psychologi- 


al bunk and hokum and we are going 
to deal directly and earnestly with the 
problems which your salesmen are con- 


fronted with 

What are those problems? Perhaps the 
survey report, as I have gone over it 
thus far, has given you a picture of the 
conclusions which we have drawn as the 
basis of the course for each of these 
three divisions. 

Let me give them to you briefly, gentle- 
men, this morning because literature will 
be sent you covering the entire program 
within the next fortnight. If you are 
interested in this subject, and I cannot 
see how any man in the business can 
afford not to be interested in the subject, 


I want to ask you to read the literature 
very carefully, because as the time at 
our disposal is limited in which to cover 
this work, which it has taken six months 
of intensive work to cover, I will not 
be able to give you all the details. 


Needs of Retailer 


In the case of the retail course we have 
found :— 


First, that our first job with the re- 
tailer is to make him aware of the fact 
that the customer’s viewpoint, and the cus- 
tomer’s needs are the starting point for 
his sale. The first job that confronts him 
—and this is the first section of the course 
—is how to get the facts about the cus- 
tomer’s requirements and needs. That is 
a simple proposition and it is covered 
very simply, practically, and it is packed 
full of illustrations taken from our own 
investigations and shopping, to show you 
how and why this thing should be done, 
when it isn’t being done, and also how 
and why it should be done. How to get 
at the facts of the customer’s require- 


ments, that is first. 
If we do nothing more but implant 
that one idea into the consciousness of 


every retail salesman, we will have gone 
an appreciable way towards getting more 
selling of paint and varnish products, 
and of getting the kind of selling that 
gets the product sold and brings the cus- 
tomers back again. 

Second. how to advise customers re- 
garding the simple principles of a preps- 
ration of surfaces, the use of colors, the 
type of materials needed for certain ef- 
fects desired for that kind of a job. 

We are not going to recommend any 
products. We do not hope to take the 
place of your catalogues and literature. 
We do not hope to tell the story of your 
particular product. We do hope to set up 
certain fundamentals of information that 
every retailer ought to have in order to 
intelligently and helpfully advise his cus- 
tomers. 

Third. we 
salesmen how 


to show retail 
to remove the difficulties 
from making normal sales. The business 
of selling, gentlemen, as you know, isn’t 
a cuestion of urging people. That kind of 
selling belongs in the past ages. The 
business of selling today is a question of 
removing obstacles from the sales path 
effectually, of removing the hindrances 
that keep people from buying because 
when they walk into the store they have 
come in to buy, apparently. 

Fourth, how to make the related sale 
and build up the volume of sales. 


are going 


Fifth, how to reach out after more 
business. that means co-operating with 
your advertising and deaier helps and 


using window displays and even doing 
canvasing in off-seasons, especially in the 


rural districts. 

That, in brief is our subject. That 
is all I can give you this morning of the 
subject matter of the retail course. It 
deals with sales habits that these people 


should form. 


What Master Painter Needs 


The same is true of the master painter. 
He should know the facts. He should 
know how to advise and how to present 
the recommendations tactfully, intelli- 
gently and clearly as well as_ simply. 
Then third!y he should know how to 
submit a proposal. I do not mean submit 
a written proposal necessarily. IT mean 
how to present a proposal and how to 
advise the man on certain things. That 
can be done 

We were up against that job with the 
printers but we showed them how to do 
it, and we can’ show the master paint- 
ers. We have already found some of 
them who are doing that very thing. 

The fourth thing is how to show 
master painters how to overcome diffi- 
culties and objections in the process of 
selling and how to reach the man. I 
wish TI could talk for half an hour on 
this very subject. 

Just now the master painter, more than 


the 


any other one person, is focusing at- 
tention on price all the time when he 
goes out to sell. He then complains that 
prices are the things that are closest to 
the minds of the people. However, that 
is all he does when he goes out to bid 
on a job. If you read the experiences 


of over one hundred of the shoppers you 
would see that is so. 


Fifth is how to build up steady busi- 
ness with contractors, with architects, 
with all the avenues through which he 


can get business and do business. 

The sixth thing is, then, how to keep 
on reaching out for new business and 
leveling the selling season for all the 
year round and putting the business on a 
more stable basis. All those are ob- 
jectives that you can recommend. 


Lessons for Salesmen 


When it comes to your own wholesale 
salesman, what we are trying to show 
your salesman in the special course pre- 
pared for him is how he can co-operate 
with the retailers on the one hand and the 
master painters on the other hand to get 
the ideas presented in the two courses 
over more effectively to those two groups. 
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The course for the wholesale salesman 
will contain a complete digest. I want 
you to get this, it will contain a complete 
digest of the other two courses because 
your men who represent the manufac- 
turers and the wholesalers should have 
in their heads and in their thoughts and 
minds an understanding and appreciation, 
not only of the problems of the retailer 
and master painter but of the best meth- 
ods for meeting them. Therefore, we want 
to have them know what is in the other 
two courses. We are going to put what 
is in the other two courses into their 
course and show them how to use it 
effectively in their contacts. That is our 
scheme for the three courses. 

There are one or two other points. 
first is that in 
good course you 


The 
addition to getting up a 
g have to make it work. 
The reason the save the surface cam- 
paign committee has retained our or- 
ganization is because they found that we 
could make our courses work. The rea- 
son we do that is that they are practical 
and interestingly presented and thev deal 
with real problems. They are flexible 
for business men and they meet the three 
problems that are uppermost in the minds 
of these men and which you must over- 
come if you want to install effective sales 
training. 

First. vou have to give people informa- 
tion. We are going to do that by a 
series of six textbooks, short and inter- 
esting and meaty textbooks. I see be- 
fore me some men who have had a 
chance to read the first issues of the 
textbooks that have been prepared and 
submitted to the various committees T 
have been gratified to hear many of them 
tell me that after they had started read- 


ing that they couldn’t put it down. They 
simply wanted to finish it. 
One man told me he had read it four 


times, and vet he couldn't find a thing in 
{it to criticize. I was told that he was 
one of the best master painters in the 
country. And so on down the list. That 
also applies to the wholesale and the 
retail courses. 

There are those six textbooks in each 
course that give ‘the people information. 
You have to give them information. You 
have to make it interesting and live and 
practical and meaty. If you do that 
then they will read it. 

The second is that you have to get 
people to think about what they read. 
That isn’t an easy thing to do. We do 
it by sales cases. We give them interest- 
ing cases, typical shopping experiences 
that have occurred in the store or in the 
master mainter’s experience and we ask 
the reader to say, “How would I have 
handled that?” We make it easy for 
him to check the answers, and to think 
through that typical case. Our experi- 
ence is that in the case of a master 
printer—and the printer hates to read 
and he hates to do any writing because 
that is his business all day—out of 2.000 
master printers who took the course, over 
60 percent did all the written work. That 
doesn't mean the men did only five sales 
eases, but the man who did all. We 
didn’t count those who did only the five. 
But, 60 percent did all of the written 
work, and also 80 percent of the other 
written work was done. 


Answers Are Checked 


The third thing is that you not only 
have to get people to do thinking, but 
they have to send in the answers to our 
office where they are gone over by a 
competent staff and are returned with our 
comments and _ suggestions You have 
to get the people to apply the ideas that 
you have been teaching them. That is 
hard. You have to get them to develop 
certain habits of doing things, habits of 
thinking and action. That is hard. How 
do we do it? 

We are going to get together group 
meetings in each of the cities. We are 
going to give each dealer, who has three 


or more men enrolled, a manual for con- 
ducting a meeting with his own sales 
people. Then once every two weeks or 


once within a month he is going to have 
a meeting in connection with each book 
They will find out how they can apply 
the ideas in Kalamazoo or in Grand 
Rapids or in Jamestown, New York. We 
are going to give them a foolproof man- 
ual because we have been making them 
a good many years and we have found 
out all of the pitfalls and we are going 
to give them a manual that makes it 
practical and shows how to run a meet- 
ing. Most of them like to do it anyway 
but they do not know just how. 

We are also going to give the master 
painters —the international association 
said they were going to get behind this 
program and they have appointed a com- 
mittee to co-operate with us on it—we 
are going to approach each local of the 
international and get them to organize 
the meetings and have a local chairman to 
conduct the meetings, just as we have 
done in the printers’ organization. We 
know that the scheme works because we 
have found out most of the pitfalls and 


we know what goes to make an inter- 
esting, live meeting on sales problems 
for the printers and we are going to 


apply that to the painters as well. 
We are going to give each one of you 


men, sales managers, in your Own com- 
panies a manual to conduct meetings 
with your salesmen. I know that your 


salesmen may be traveling, and they may 
be in other cities, but wherever there are 
three or four men located in a branch 
office they can get together and they can 
have a meeting. If they are traveling in 
a limited territory they can be brought 
together every second ‘Saturday, or every 
other Monday, or whenever they are 
all in town and you can have a meeting. 
If you hold those meetings you will find 
them one of the most effective ways of 
supplementing all of the present sales 
training activities that you have. 


Allocating the Expense 


One other point, the fee is $25 for the 
wholesale course, $25 for ithe masten 
painter course, and $12 for the retail 
course. The fees are unusually low. 
Your executive committee of the save 
the surface campaign have recommended 
that no manufacturer should pay any part 
of this thing for any retail course, or 
master painter course. 

People must pay for their own courses. ’ 
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~—FEhat is one recommendation which you 


will be advised of. 

he second recommendation, they have 
recommended that inasmuch as the house 
and the salesman both profit from this 
undertaking, that the “house should pay 
half the fee for each of its own sales- 
men who take the wholesale selling 
course. 

I put those two recommendations be- 
fore you just as passed by the executive 
committee of the save the surface cam- 
paign. 

Those fees are unusually low. They 
are a very small thing in comparison 
with what this undertaking means if the 
plan is successful. Ideas and not money 
is the thing. This will call for very little 
money on your part. Your interest, your 
support, your co-operation in the under- 
taking is very important, because this 
thing will succeed, gentlemen, only insofar 
as you make it succeed. I want to make 
that clear. 


One of the reasons why I have wel- 
comed working with your industry—and 
[ have worked pretty hard with it for 
these last six or eight months, and the 
staff of our people have worked hard with 
it—one of the reasons I have enjoyed it 
and liked it and am going to continue to 
like it is because of the men I have met. 
I have enjoyed the opportunity to co-op- 
erate with, and to work with, Mr. Graves 
and Mr. Felton and Mr. McComb and the 
members of your various committee. Mr. 
Graves told about the meetings of these 
committees. Mr. Felton. came over from 
Philadelphia and stayed in New York 
three days recently just to sit at these 
meetings day after day, and they were 
erueling meetings. 

I have enjoyed the co-operation we are 
getting from all your committees, but 
your committee can’t put this over; your 
committee can’t make this work. You 
must make this work yourselves each in 
your own establishment, each by your 
own co-operation, by getting behind this 


program. If you do, definite results will 
come about. 
First, you will succeed in the course 


of the next year or two in focusing the 
attention of the whole industry on the 
selling end of the business—that is im- 
portant—on better selling. 

Second, you wi:l put into the hands of 
all branches of the industry well-organ- 
ized material for getting better selling, 
the best practices today. You will train 
retailers to intelligently get at the re- 
quirements of customers, to advise cus- 
tomers, to get better satisfaction from 
the sales they make, te build up steadier 
business, to reach out for business, to 
use the sales equipment and _ dealer’s 
helps you give them and spend a lot of 
money for more effectively, and window 
display as well. 

You will train master painters to do 
more work, better work, with quality 


products, and you are all emphasizing 
quality in the industry today. You will 
get the co-ordinated effort of all these 
branches in the industry toward the one 
main objective, after all, in which you 
are all interested, more sales and, 
think, you will be making another step in 
the direction toward the promised land 
I thank you. 


Discussion by Mr. Felton 


AHlorace Felton:—I believe there is some 
interest on the part of many as to when 
these courses will be ready. Mr, Rosen- 
blum, in his remarks, said that the pro- 
motional literature would be under way 
within a fortnight. He tells me that by 
the first of November we will be in a 
position to acvept fees for the individual 
courses, that certainly after that time 
the first unit will be ready to go out, 
so that I think the thing for us to do 
now is to encourage this thing in local 
paint club groups, to have our local paint 
clubs cal] together meetings of retailers, 
meetings of master painters, and also our 
own salesmen, so that we will have an 
opportunity to make a first-hand presen- 
tation to those whom we want to reach 
and to those to whom we want to sell 
these courses. 


If you gentlemen in your own cities 
will call together such representative 
groups, we are prepared to supply to 
those groups capable speakers who are 
familiar with the subject and who can 
make a proper presentation and one which 
will stimulate interest and will get orders, 
and, after all, that is the thing we are 
after. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to introduce this resolution. 
This resolution, in substance, covers the 
one which was adopted on Tuesday at 
the meeting of the American Paint and 
Varnish Manufacturers Association, so 
that I don’t believe there will be any ob- 
jection to it at this time: 

Resolved: That the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, Inc., agree to bear no 
portion of the fee charged for the sales train- 
ing course to jobbers and retailers and master 
painters; and that we further 

Recommend, that, with respect to the course 
in the wholesale selling of paint and var- 
nish, the plan of sale for the manufacturer 
be adopted whereby the salesman will bear 
half the fee, $12.50, and that his employer 
bear the other half of $12.50; we further 

Recommend to our membership the advis- 
ability of the appointment of a local com- 
mittee or committees in paint club groups to 
further the interest of the courses among re- 
tailers and master painters as well as among 
manufacturing and jobbing salesmen. 

And while I am still on my feet, Mr. 
Roh, we have devoted considerable time 
to this morning—I know the program 
must move on—but if there is time for 
it, Mr. Rosenblum will be glad to answer 
very quickly any questions which the 
members might have at this time. 


(Upon motion of Mr. Frayser, regularly seconded, it was voted that the report 
of the save the surface committee, including the resolution presented by Mr. Felton, 


be adopted.) 


(The printed report of the committee was as follows): 


Report of Committee on Save the Surface 


During the past year a notable advance 
has been made in the activities of Save 
the Surface Campaign. In every de- 
partment there has been distinct prog- 
ress, achieved without an increase in the 
budget. In addition, the scope of the 
campaign’s activities has increased; ad- 
vertising, virtually the sole function, in 
the beginning, is now supplemented by a 
variety of other promotional activities, 
each of which is performing a very spe- 
cific service to the industry in its own 
particular way. The work which is being 
carried on through the various commit- 
tees is, in fact, no longer subsidiary but 
is of primary importance in meeting the 
competition between paint and varnish 
and other industries. 


Advertising Program 


introduction of color has been a 
noteworthy feature in save the surface 
advertising. During 1927 two double 
pages of advertisements in color ap- 
peared, but the introduction of color as 
a regular feature began in 1928 with its 
thirteen four-color advertisements in the 
Literary Digest, and six two-color ad- 
vertisements in Good Housekeeping and 
six in Successful Farming. In addition 
twenty-four advertisements in black and 
white appeared in state farm papers and 
in Successful Farming—a. total of forty- 
nine save the surface advertisements for 
the year. 


The 


Business Training Course 


The most important single undertaking 
during the past year has been the adop- 
tion of a business training course for 
paint dealers, master painters, and manu- 
facturers’ salesmen. On the basis of 
comprehensive survey, a course in mod- 
ern salesmanship methods is being built 
up for these groups. The cost of the sur- 
vey has been underwritten by Save the 
Surface Campaign, and this preliminary 
work as well as the organization of 
courses is being conducted through the 
Business Training Corporation, the lead- 
ing professional training organization in 
the country, whch has carried on a num- 
ber of similar educational campaigns very 
successfully for other industries. The 
survey has already been made. The three 
separate courses will be ready in Novem- 
ber, 1928, and will be conducted by a 
combination of home study, supplemented 
by local meetings. It is particularly im- 
portant that the local paint clubs extend 


hearty co-operation if the maximum of 
benefit is to be obtained from _ these 
courses. 


Paint and Varnish Publicity 


The progress of the publicity depart- 
ment has been noteworthy in a number of 
ways. First, the circulation is  enor- 
mously increased. It is estimated that 
through articles written for household 
magazines, newspapers, farm papers, and 
through the mat service that approxi- 
mately twenty-eight million readers are 
being reached each month. Of equal im- 


portance is the type of publication which 
is using our material 


and the attitude 





in which the department is held. It is 
considered an information bureau and an 
editorial service rather than a publicity 
organization, a department where reliable 
information and authoritative articles on 
paint and varnish may be obtained. At 
the present time, request articles are con- 
suming the entire time of the staff except 
for the time spent on newspaper releases 
and Save the Surface Magazine. This 
fact is illustrative of the possibilities for 
increased activities of this type. Such 
publications as Ladies’ Home Journal, 
House and Garden, The Country Gentle- 
man, and, in fact, the leading household 
periods and farm papers publish its ma- 
terial and use its information and reader 
service. 

The most outstanding piece of work ac- 
complished during the past year by the 
publicity department is the preparation 
of a 30,000 word consumer booklet, ‘“The 
A B C of Painting and Varnishing.”’ 
Plans for publication of this booklet in- 
clude many attractive photographs and 
color plates to illustrate the advantages 
of exterior and interior painting. 


Save the Surface Magazine 


Save the Surface Magazine, a 16-page 
monthly consumer publication, is_ edited 
at the headquarters of Save the Surface 
Campaign, and sold by its publishers, the 
General Printing Corporation, to dealers 
and master painters for use as direct mail 
advertising literature. During the past 
year, its circulation has increased from 
approximately 37,000 to 50,000. It has 
become widely known by editors of lead- 
ing household magazines, and such pub- 
lications as the Herald Tribune, Country 
Gentleman, Holland’s, Keith’s, and others 
have reproduced its material or photo- 
graphs or both. 


Save the Surface News 


During 1928 the Save the Surface 
News, our official house organ, was pub- 
lished quarterly in four colors and con- 
tained four-color reprints of our full- 
page advertising as well as reprints of 
all the other advertising. Ten thousand 
copies of each issue were mailed to the 
trade and distributed in quantities for 
use by executives, salesmen, etc. 


In addition to the national advertising, 
the News contains interesting articles, 
pertinent facts about the campaign and 
surveys of the potential market for paint 
and varnish. In the last issue a very 
comprehensive survey made by one of 
our well-known investors was printed for 
the first time. It was enthusiastically re- 
ceived by the industry at large. The next 
issue will contain another interesting sur- 
vey recently made by our advertising 
agents. 

Through this medium, of which the 
work incident thereto is done entirely at 
headquarters, it is possible to give every 
member of the industry first-hand infor- 
mation with relation to the work of the 
campaign. Many letters of appreciation 
are in our files as well as requests for 
copies from other industrial associations, 
magazine groups, trade papers, etc. 

The Save the Surface News is filling 


a very important gap between the manu- 
facturer and headquarters and will con- 
tinue to be published each quarter, con- 
taining complete advertising schedules as 
well as reprints of all of the advertise- 
ments. 


Advertising and Sales Managers’ 
Conferences 


As in former years, the business man- 
ager of Save the Surface Campaign act- 
ed as secretary of the Advertising and 
Sales Managers’ Conference held this 
year at Briarcliff Lodge in New York, on 
May 22 and 23. 

These conferences the 
most successful ever held. Many vital 
common problems in the industry were 
discussed, and when they were over it 
was the unanimous opinion of those pres- 
ent that they had been well paid for the 
time spent. 

Many papers on current subjects were 
presented by men of authority. After 
each talk the meetings were thrown open 
to free discussion. These discussions, by 
executives in daily contact with adver- 
tising and sales problems because of their 
frankness, went a long way toward solv- 
ing common problems that _ heretofore 
had to be worked out by individual minds. 

At the annual banquet, George V. Hor- 
gan, general manager of the industry’s 
association, said: “Heretofore I have 
been on field work when these confer- 
ences were held. This is my first meet- 
ing, and if it is a sample of what we 
can expect of the ones next year, and in 
the future, they certainly most heartily 
have my endorsement. Every minute of 
my time was spent advantageously and 
in talking with the other members, I know 
their time was, too. Something should 
be done to make every advertising and 
sales executive in the industry realize the 
full scope and importance of these meet- 
ings.”’ 

Philadelphia was chosen as the place 
for the 1929 conferences. Frank F. Whit- 
tam, sales manager of John Lucas & Co., 
was elected chairman, and Alex. D. Graf, 
sales manager of Felton-Sibley & Co., 
vice-chairman. 


proved to be 


Co-operative Advertising—Trade 
Associations—Local Committees 


—Paint Clubs 


The campaign is well represented at 
all group or association meetings in the 


industry. When it is not possible for 
the business manager to attend as a 
speaker, a member of the association is 


designated to deliver the message on our 
activities, or a member of the local save 
the surface committee acts for us. 
Graphic exhibits of available material for 
specific groups have been furnished at 
these various meetings. 

Co-operation with the hardware dealers 

is being effected through the Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association and through 
articles in hardware periodicals. 
_ An increased number of requests are 
in evidence from master painters’ associa- 
tions and paint clubs. Billboard posters, 
truck banners and window displays have 
been furnished for paint drives in Toledo, 
New Haven, Lake Charles, Natchez, Alex- 
andria, Gulfport, Salt Lake City, Des 
Moines, Cleveland, and many other cities. 
Complete campaigns have been outlined, 
which include our regular co-operative 
advertising, publicity news stories on 
paint and varnish, and such other co- 
operation as is necessary. Request for 
co-operative advertisements come in from 
newspapers, manufacturers, dealers and 
master painters. More and more indi- 
vidual members of the industry write in 
about their particular problems. Very 
often members of Rotary clubs and Kiwa- 
nis clubs who have to speak on paint 
and varnish write in for data and 
speeches are prepared for them. 

During the past year we have co-oper- 


_. Chairman Roh:—We are now going to depart from 
bit by asking Mr. Cornish to give his preliminary 


mittee. 
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ated with more diversified groups than 
ever before. The Missouri Pacific and 
Santa Fe railroads have carried our ex- 
hibits as part of their demonstration 
trains which go through rural sections. 
An exhibit was furnished for the Greater 
Lincoln Exposition, Lincoln, Neb. An- 
other exhibit was made for the Boy Scout 
Merit Badge Exposition in Chicago. A 
demonstration agent in Florida has been 
furnished with posters to supplement the 
work she has been doing among the farm 
women in Florida. Promotion work of 
this nature presents the story directly to 
the consumer. 


Motion Picture Films 


In the past year our film, ‘‘The Romance 
of Paint and Varnish,’ has been shown 
extensively throughout the United States. 
It has been used by schools, universities, 
salesmen’s clubs, paint clubs, clean up and 
paint up campaigns, factories, ete. The 
film has been shown over 100 times to an 
approximate audience of 100,000 people. 
However, it is hard to estimate the actual 
attendance as, for instance, in a case 
where one man took the film and _ used it 
in a clean up and paint up drive through- 
out Louisiana and Mississippi, showing it 
at a large number of towns at schools, 
theatres, community gatherings, etc. One 
firm on the west coast obtained such good 
results from the use of the film that they 
decided to purchase a print for their own 
use. 

We have also sold a print of ‘“‘The Ro- 
mance of Paint and Varnish” to German 
manufacturers which is promoting the in- 
dustry abroad. 

Save the Surface Campaign has been 
co-operating with the Department of Agri- 
culture in the making of a film, ‘‘Home 
Is What You Make It,” which features 
the use of paint on the farm. Work is 
progressing rapidly on this motion pic- 
ture which will be ready for distribution 
in the near future. The film will be dis- 
tributed through agricultural agents and 
home demonstration agents, and shown 
in every part of the country. 

The film committee has been making a 
thorough study of the new color films and 
is awaiting their further development be- 
fore purchasing any prints of this nature 
for the campaign. 


Slogan Protection 


The slogan committee has safeguarded 
the use of our slogan, “Save the Surface 
and You Save All.’”’ Tt is also largely re- 
sponsible for the recognition which it has 
gained, and the fact that it has become a 
familiar phrase throughout the country. 
This promotion of the slogan has given it 
an estimated value to the industry of a 
million dollars a word. 


Conclusion 


While the achievements of Save the 
Surface Campaign have won for it a fore- 
most place among the outstanding co- 
operative movements, this fact should not 
blind the industry to a. need for further 
development. At the time of its organ- 
ization, Save the Surface Campaign was a 
pioneer. Co-operative work was, com- 
paratively speaking, new. A budget of 
$100,000 and later of $200,000 was therefore 
productive of noteworthy results. Mean- 
time, however, other industries have been 
organizing. The increasing keeness of the 
competition of industry against industry 
has demanded co-operative work on a 
larger scale. At the present time other 
industries are spending several hundreds 
of thousands of dollars yearly, some of 
them— the lumber industry, for example— 
a million dollars yearly; while the budget 
for paint and varnish promotion has re- 
mained fixed. In order to meet our com- 
petitors on an equal basis, we must keep 
pace with them. The first step in this di- 
rection is an increase in funds which will 
enable us to enlarge further the activities 
which have already been so productive of 
results. 


our program just a little 
report of the nominating com- 


Nominations for Offices 


E. J. Cornish:—Your nominating com- 
mittee has the honor to present the fol- 
lowing ticket, the gentlemen designated 
to serve as your officers and directors: 

Directors to serve for three years:— 

Atlanta, J. E. Ingraham. 

Baltimore, Leon S. Hanline. 

Central New York, William Collins. 

Colorado, W. R. McFarland. 

Los Angeles, F. M. Brininstool. 

New Orleans, D. J. Devlin. 

New York, H. S. Chatfield. 

Oakland, M. I. Bernard. 

Pensacola, W. L. Ray. 

Pittsburgh, C. J. Caspar. 

Puget Sound, Robert M. Thompson. 

St. Louis, Carl Forline. 

San Diego, Fred Crandall. 

Individual members, G. L. O’Brien. 


We next come to a member of the 
executive committee to serve for a term 
of three years, one of the most important 
positions to be filled. Whenever I have 
an apology to make, I always like to 
accompany it by a complete confession. 
Recognizing the necessity of educating 


Chairman Roh:—Of course, 


we all realize that final 


the manufacturers, I have used my influ- 


ence on this committee to have’ myself 
appointed to that position. . 
For treasurer, Charles J. Roh. 
For vice-presidents: 
Canadian zone, A. W. Poole, Toronto. 
Central zone, G. M. Breinig, Kansas 


City. 

Eastern zone, E. P. Lynch, Providence. 
en zone, F. J. Cooledge, Atlanta. 
estern zone, Wallace F. Bennett, S 
Lake City. we 


Whenever I want to brag about the 


National Lead Company, I like to say 
that, of the fifteen directors of that 
company, every one of them started on 


a compensation not exceeding $100 a 
month, and they have grown up in that 
company without any stockholder behind 
them, without any pull except their serv- 
ice and their worth. Therefore, when- 
ever I find myself in a position like the 
present, where worth can be rewarded, 
where honor is the result of merit, it 
gives me extreme pleasure to present 
as your president Mr. Charles J. Caspar. 
Mr. Cornish’s 


action on 


report will be at the end of our afternoon session, and I know we will all reassem- 


ble in this room and do our duty. 


We are departing again from our program because I am quite sure we are all 


looking forward with a good deal of interest to hearing from Dr. Baker. 


He comes 


to us from the trade association department of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and is going to speak to us on “‘Better Business Through Better Trade 


Associations.”’ Dr. Baker. 


Bettering Business Through Trade Associations 


Dr. Hugh P. Baker:—yYou are exercis- 
ing an inalienable right as American 
citizens and business men in coming to- 
gether here to discuss your vital busi- 
ness problems and plans for the better- 
ment of your business. 

The national chamber of commerce feels 
that the road ahead for constructive and 
effective trade association work has been 
cleared considerably by recent decisions 
of the supreme court, and that those of 
us who are coming together in such asso- 
ciations as yours, if we act as good 
sportsmen and pay attention to the signs 


along the road, keep fairly well on the 
road, can make our organizations ex- 
tremely effective in bringing about better 
business for our industries and put busi- 
ness on a more stable profit. 

You are carrying on an association ac- 
cording to certain principles, certain 
policies, and the principles and policies 
under which you are acting as a national 
trade association are not new principles 
or policies. There have been trade asso- 
ciations in business as long as there has 
been business among men and who is to 
say when business began among men? 
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I am not going to take time at this 
eleventh hour and the last day of your 
convention to dwell in any way upon the 
history of the trade association movement, 
as interesting as it is. Let me say very 
briefly, however, in referring to the fact 
that trade associations are not new in 
business, that there were trade asso- 
ciations in the Roman Empire, and an 
association at that time was known as a 
collegium, and there were a number of 
collegia serving various forms of busi- 
ness in the Empire, and as the Romans 
went over and occupied the British Isles, 
they carried with them these collegia, 
these trade associations, and out of this 
idea developed at that time there came 
the idea of the guilds of Central Europe, 
the craft guild, representing the manu- 
facturers, and the merchants’ guild, rep- 
resenting the wholesalers or distributors 
and retailers. P 

And as our fathers came over to this 
country, they brought the idea of organ- 
ized effort in business with them and 
formed trade associations. There are 
trade associations in this country that 
have been active for more than a half 
century, well on toward a century. | : 

The idea of the trade association is 
not new, but the modern trade association, 
your association and the one with which 
[I had to do for some eight years—and I 
am going to refer to that organization 
from time to time because I am still very 
close to it—are operating under a rather 
new charter, a charter based upon the 
decisions of the supreme court in 1925 
in the cement and maple flooring cases. 


Assurances of Permanency 


That the trade association has come to 
stay in American industry is evidenced 
very forcibly by certain developments in 
business. Your manager, in his annual 
report, referred to the attitude of the 
bankers of this country. toward trade 
associations. A few weeks ago, one of 
the New York city papers, earried a 
quarter-page advertisement under _ the 
heading, “Join your Trade Association, 
and at the Hot Springs meeting of the 
chamber of commerce last week, I was 
talking with the vice-president of one 
of the New York banks, who is very much 
interested in trade association work, and 
he told me that, more and more, the 
bankers of the country are recognizing 
the importance of the trade association 
in business and the use of the trade asso- 
ciation in meeting our economic prob- 
lems, and that bankers are coming to de- 
termine the credit which they may be 
asked to extend to a business man upon 
his ability to work effectively in his trade 
association and with his competitors for 
the solution of their common problems. 

That the association has come to stay 
in business is evidenced also by the fact 
that there is a National Association of 
Trade Association Executives, of the men 
who are handling our trade associations. 
Two weeks ago, these men got together at 
Montauk Point to discuss problems in- 
volved in building up and making more 
effective the trade associations. serving 
business. These men were also discussing 
the business problems with which you are 
confronted ; because the effective manager 
of a trade association must know the 
problems, the business problems, of the 
industry which he is serving. 

That the association has come to stay 
in business is evidenced also by the fact 
that the national chamber of commerce 
has established a trade association de- 
partment, a department set up for the 
purpose of assisting associations in build- 
ing themselves into more effective organ- 
izations for the betterment of business. 

If your association, for any reason, 
were wiped off the map tomorrow, I am 
very sure that within six months you 
would come back into a new organiza- 
tion. The trade association has come to 
stay, and it promises to be an exceed- 
ingly important factor in the betterment 
of business, in putting business on to a 
better basis. In fact, gentlemen, the 
trade association is coming to be an in- 
dustry-wide corporation, and you, as you 
pay your dues, are investing in that cor- 
poration, and you should demand the 
same returns from your investment in 
organized effort in your association as 
you are demanding from your invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds. 

This idea of “contributing” to the sup- 
port of a trade association is something 
that we are putting behind us. The 
word, “contribution” should not. come into 
organized effort in business today. Your 
organization is a business men's organiz- 
ation, and you are not contributing to its 
support; you are investing in its ser- 
vice; you are investing in activities that 
should bring you very definite returns in 
dollars and cents, in the way of improv- 
ing your business and making it possible 
for you to get a more stable profit. _ 

Because of the fact that some business 
men still consider that their associations 
are somewhat charitable in character; 
because they are still making contribu- 
tions to them, we find a good deal of un- 
rest, a good deal of criticism among 
trade association members as to their 
organizations. Men are saying, “We are 
not getting out of organized effort what 
we ought to get from it; we are not get- 
ting a fair return from the investment 
which we are making in organized effort ; 
something is the matter with our trade 
association,” and that feeling—and it is 
somewhat justified in some of our or- 
ganization—is leading to the very in- 
teresting phenomenon of ezars in Ameri- 
can business 


Czar Idea Wrong 


In my opinion, gentlemen, this idea of 
the czar in American business is a trend 
in the wrong direction. There is decided 
danger in the bringing in of dictators or 
czars into American business, largely be- 
cause that sort of tendency will take 
away from the American business man 
the initiative which he ought to be ex- 
ercising in the building up of his own 
organization, and it will also lessen the 
possibility of developing sound leadership 
from within the industry which the as- 
sociation serves. And what we have got 
to have in our trade associations is sound 
leadership from within, the kind of lead- 
ership which I believe you have been de- 
veloping in the paint, oil and varnish 
industry, in the backing up of your or- 
ganization in an effective way. 
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This criticism as to association work 
has ied us, in the national Chamber, to 
investigate trade associations rather 
widely. We are finding two types of or- 
ganizations. ‘The first type we are Call- 
ing simply a service organization. Tns 
is usually poorly financed, poorly man- 
aged, not weil led as iar as tne industry 
is concerned, giving very simple torms of 
service, service thal may have value, but 
service that is not vitai; that is not ex- 
tending right into the daily business ot 
the members supportung that organiza- 
tion. We have too many service organi- 
zations in this country, and 1 know that 
your association is not in that group. 

Then we have a second type OL associa- 
tion which we are cailing a ‘“‘policy as- 
sociation,” an association well financed, 
as a business men’s organization ougnt to 
be financed, on a basis that will bring 
very definite returns on the investment in 


the organization, an organization weil 
Managed, well ied, aS tar aS the key 
men of the industry are concerned, an 


association giv.ng service, it is true, along 
ine lines waich the industry neeuas, pbuc 
aiso an association whicn is dealing with 
tne Vilai economic problems wilh waich 
tne industry is contronted. Sucn an or- 
ganization 1s helping the industry to tace 
and solve the proviem of this “new cum- 
petition,’”” competition between indusuries 
rainer than individuais within an in- 
dustry; that is heiping the Inaustry as 
a whole to meet the larger economic 
problems with which business as a whoie 
sn this country is conironted. our or- 
ganization is a policy organization, 1 am 


sure, xXou are so developing your work 
luat you are carrying your serv.ce into 


ine intimate daily business of your mem- 
bers and helping them meet tneir prov- 
jems where they are Carrying on tneir 
business, and you are aisO neip.ng your 
inaustry to lace the trenus tnac are taKk- 
ing piace in business, heiping it to meet 
the sarger econom:c proviems and soive 
tnem on a Salistactory basis. 

it would be of interest, if time allowed, 
to discuss briefly the reasons wnoy men 
come together in organization, tne pni- 
losophy oi organized eftort, and tnere is 
a very definite pnilosopny. 


Why Is Organization? 
Why did you come together a gvod 
many years ago and form an organiza- 
ton, and what has come out of tnat or- 


ganization? | am not going to go into 
tnis question of the pullosophy of or- 
ganized eftort, as interesting as it 1s, 
vecause lime whi not alow, but 1 am 
going to go into the question of what 


we are getting out of our association; 
hong you are getting out of your associa- 
ion. 

Two years ago the American Paper and 
Pulp Association, the national organiza- 
tion of the paper industry, of which I 
was manager, celebrated its fittieth anni- 
versary, and it seemed to some of the 
leaders in the industry that it would be 
wise to try to determine the effect of 
fifty years of organized effort upon the 
paper industry; what values had accrued 
to the industry as the result of fifty 
years of association work. So we went 
back through the minutes of meetings 
for fifty years to the first call sent out 
by a group of paper manutacturers at 
Springheld, Massachusetts, in 1877, and, 
by the way, that first call is exceedingly 
interesting. You will recognize the dit- 
ficulties listed in that first call. 

This little group of papermakers in 
Springfield in 1877 sent out a call indi- 
cating that there was overproduction, 
price-cutting, invasion of sales territory, 
wasteful practices, and that there was 
serious foreign competition. Doesn't 
that sound familiar as a statement of 
problems with which many of our indus- 
tries of today are concerned? 

And so the industry got together in 
1878 and formed an association, and the 
evidence which we were able to develop 
caused us to form a conclusion which we 
hadn’t expected to form. We rather ex- 
pected that the values that had accrued 
to the paper industry from fifty years of 
organized effort would be tangible values; 
that we had accomplished certain things 
in the bringing about of better business. 
But the evidence was in the other direc- 
tion. The chief values which had ac- 
crued to the paper industry were not the 
tangibles of association work; that is, 
sound statistical work or cost accounting 
or trade extension or any of these tan- 
gibles which we are seeking from asso- 
ciation work. But, rather, the chief 
values were the intangibles of acquaint- 


anceship and good fellowship and con- 
fidence. And, gentlemen, if in fifty years 


of organized work in the paper industry 
that industry has accomplished nothing 
more than to bring about more confidence 
between the individuals in that industry 
on the part of the individuals in their or- 
ganization, the effort has been worth 
while, even though it has cost the indus- 
try more than a million dollars in fifty 
years, 


Confidence Is Essential 


If you just stop to think, gentlemen, 
you will appreciate that in your organi- 
zation the things which you are seeking 
to accomplish in the way of better busi- 
ness and sounder profit depend very 
largely upon your ability, upon the ability 
of your organization to develop confidence 
between the individuals in your industry 


and confidence on the part of you men 
in your organization. 
We are all human. We are going to 


continue to be, I suppose, until the end 
of time, an dthere are certain unfortunate 
characteristics which crop out in human 
nature, and we have got to meet those 
characteristics in our association work. 


The American business man is funda- 
mentally honest. He wants to do his 
business on a _ satisfactory basis; he 


wants to have the right relationship with 
his competitor and with the consumer of 
his product. Yet, the characteristics of 
selfishness, suspicion and greed are al- 
ways in evidence. It isn’t pleasant to 
speak about them, and yet we know that 
they exist. We know that men will come 
together and be good fellows in a meet- 
ing, set up a code of ethics or a code of 
business practice and shake hands over 
it, and go out of the meeting and forget 
the good fellowship dnd the code and 
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carry on the same destructive practices 
that they were carrying on before. 

We need to develop the kind of con- 

fidence, gentlemen, that will let us put 
these destructive characteristics in the 
background; that will let us get together 
and bring about better business and busi- 
ness on a sounder basis. And it can be 
done; it is being done. 
_ Take the development of sound statis- 
tics covering your business. Can we get 
the statistics we want and make them of 
value to the members of your organiza- 
tion unless there is reasonable confidence 
among you men that those statistics are 
going to be compiled and sent out on a 
satistactory basis and that they will be 
helpful? 

Take your cost accounting work; take 
this trade extension work which your 
industry has carried on so very effectively 
and with which the discussion this morn- 
ing had to do, the development of better 
salesmen can that work be developed 
satisfactorily unless you develop the kind 
of confidence that is going to make for 
the right type of sportsmanship among 
the business men in your organization 
and bring them together in such a way 
that they will act together, that they 
will adhere to the legal agreements which 
you set up to bring about better busi- 
ness? 

These tangible things that we are ac- 
complishing in trade association work, I 
would like very much to spend sometime 
in discussing, but I am going to refer to 
one or two of them only. 


Business-Building Work 


This matter of sound trade extension, 
the building up of business on a satis- 
factory basis, the relationship of adver- 
tising, of sales courses, and so forth, to 
a trade extension campaign—is it not 
apparent advertising is only an incident 
in an effective trade extension campaign? 

An important activity which you have 
recently carried out is a very tangible 
evidence of what can be accomplished by 
a trade association, and that is the bring- 
tng about of better business through bet- 
ter trade relations, the elimination of 
wasteful and harmful practices making 
for unfair competition, or practices that 
are uneconomic and unbusinesslike, as far 
as they are carried out in an industry. 

American industry is carrying a tre- 
mendously heavy burden as a result of 
the continuation of wasteful and harmful 
practices, making for unfair competi- 
tion. I know of one industry, a small one 
and yet an important one, with gross sales 


of approximately $60,000,000, in which 
one unfair practice, coming insidiously 
into the industry until it was used 


throughout the industry, was costing that 
industry a million dollars a year, on a 
conservative estimate. 

Fortunately, that industry has been 
able to get together as you have, has 
gone through a trade practice conference, 
and has agreed to eliminate those prac- 
tices. That is exceedingly important, that 
we are able to put back of an agreement 
to eliminate these practices rather more 
than the voluntary force that we can 
bring out in our own organization. 

At the present time, the chamber of 
commerce is working with some sixteen 
different industries in carrying them grad- 
ually up to a trade practice conference. 
The reason that I am referring to it is 
this, that you have only gone halfway 
along the road in the elimination of these 
evil and wasteful practices making for 
unfair competition when you go through 
a trade practice conference. 


Eliminating Bad Practice 


The trade practice division of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission requires that there 
shall be a substantial majority of an in- 
dustry back of the idea of the elimination 
of these {practices before they will call a 
conference. You have convinced the Fed- 


eral Trade Commission that there is a 
substantial majority of your industry 
back of the idea of the elimination of 


these practices. 

The commission then requires that the 
industry going through an agreement 
must continue its activity, must assist the 
commission in the enforcement, in the 
policing of the agreement, and I want to 
emphasize to you that the going through 
of a trade practice conference—and you 
have put that through in a very nice way 
—is only halfway toward the accomplish- 
ment of what you are seeking; that you 
have got to continue a vital interest in 
this matter of the elimination of these 
wasteful and harmful abuses. You have 
got to assist the commission in the en- 
forcement, in the policing, and if you 
will assist the commission, it is my be- 
lief from a rather careful study of some 
thirty industries which have gone through 
these agreements, that you can effectively 
eliminate what you are seeking to elimi- 
nate in this agreement, that the commis- 
sion has the power, has the moral and 
legal power to assist you in making that 
agreement effective. 

Now, there are results from trade as- 
sociation work other than these tangibles 
to which I referred, and one of these 
results is the development of an industry 
consciousness. Our trade associations 
serving the industries in this country are 
doing more than any other agency tv 
bring about the development of an indus- 
try consciousness on the part of a group 
of business men. There is a feeling on 
the part of the business men in your in- 
dustry that you belong to an ancient and 
honorable industry, a vital American in- 
dustry; that the executives in your com- 
panies not only have obligations to the 
stockholders, but have obligations to the 
industry as a whole; and that you cannot 
continue to carry on your business alone; 
that almost every move that you make 
in your individual business affects the 
business of the industry as a whole. 

We are tremendously enthusiastic in 
some of our industries over cost account- 
ing work. Yet, we know so very well 
that the little fellow off in the corner, 
who doesn’t know his costs and whv 
thinks that he can get along without 
knowing his costs, is the fellow who will, 
because of ignorance, fix a price that 
may upset the applecart for the entire 
industry. It may be the big fellow, of 
course, who feels himself self-sufficient 
and who has a cost system of his own, 
but a system which is in such form that 
it cannot be made comparable with the 


others in the industry, who may be upset- 
ting the applecart by selling his product 
at a price that is not bringing a fair 
profit. 


We want to develop, we must develop, 
the idea in your industry and in indus- 
tries generally, of an industry conscious- 
ness. We have got to get together and 
solve these vital economic problems as a 
unit; we cannot continue to act sepa- 
rately and alone. 


In building up this industry conscious- 
ness, it is exceedingly important that we 
gradually build a program for the indus- 
try. 


Program Needed for Growth 


As individual business men, you have 
a program for your business, 1 assume. 
You are setting up a budget and pro- 
duction and sales program, and so forth. 
Have you a program for the industry as 
a whole, or is the industry just growing 
like Topsy, without any conscious direc- 
tion on your part as to its growth? Is 
the stimulus for growth coming from 
within or without Too often the stimu- 
lus tor growth is coming from without. 
We are seemingly standing helplessly by 
and letting this urge for the investment 
of idle funds bring plants into a market 
which may be already seriously over- 
produced. 

What are you doing as an industry to 
build the kind of a program that will 
let you as business men exercise a little 
conscious direction as to the future of 


your own industry? Where are you 
going to be in five years, or ten years? 
isn’t it important that you give con- 


sideration to that question? Can you 
meet it any more effectively than through 
the development of a program for the 
industry as a whole? 

In discussing trade association work 1 
am often asked the question which I as- 
sume you would ask if there could be dis- 
cussion, and I am sorry that there isn’t 
going to be time for discussion—the ques- 
tion as to whether the trade associa- 
tion, as it must function today under the 
restrictive features of our antitrust leg- 
islation, is in a position to help its mem- 
bership to meet these vital problems of 
over-production and price-cutting, inva- 
sion of sales territory, and some of the 
other problems with which we are con- 
fronted on a legal basis. Can we meet 
these problems as business men on a legal 
basis in view of the restrictive features 
of our antitrust legislation? Let me say, 
gentlemen, that there is no reason why 
the officers of your association shouldn’t 
know very clearly exactly what you can 
do and what you can’t do from a legal 
standpoint. As important as the price 
issue is, sometimes I think business is 
putting the cart before the horse and 
keeping price in the foreground and not 
considering the importance of knowing 
the market and letting the market de- 
cide pretty largely as to the price. We 
know thoroughly well what we can do 
and what we can’t do. We know that 
we can’t get together and agree as busi- 
ness men to fix prices. We can’t get 
together and agree to restrict produc- 
tion. And we can’t get together and 
agree as to sales territory. There are 
certain other things that we can’t do. 
In credit bureau work, we can’t set up 
a black list, and so on. 


Control of Output and Price 


This question as to whether we can 
meet this problem of over-production and 
price-cutting on a legal basis comes up. 
I say that it is entirely possible for your 
organization to assist its membership in 
such a way that you can meet these prob- 
lems and put your business on a better 
basis. There is no public policy in this 
country demanding that business be done 
at a loss. You have a perfect right to 
consider that you are right in coming 
together and demanding action, as a 
groap, that will put your business on a 
better basis, and that will result in a 
more stable profit. 

How can we meet these problems with 
which we are confronted on a legal basis? 


In this way, I believe, gentlemen. With 
the right support on the part of the 
members of this association, of your 


office, it should be possible for that office 
in New York to develop the kind of in- 
formation, service, statistics, sound cost 
accounting procedure, knowledge that 
comes from credit bureau work, the tying 
of your industry into business in allied 
industry as a whole, the development of a 
business information service that will let 
the individua] paint manufacturers exer- 
cise sound judgment as to what his pro- 
duction program is to be and as to what 
his price is to be. 

It is through the development of that 
sound business information service—and 
it is being accomplished effectively in 
other industries—it is my opinion that 
your organization can get right into the 
individual business of its members and 
help them meet their problems. 


_ We_ have been threshing out a defini- 
tion for a trade association recently. I 
have been asked very often as to how 
many trade associations there are in the 
United States. 

I am going to tell you frankly that I 
do not know. It depends entirely on the 
definition of a trade association. What 
is your association? What is your trade 
association? We are threshing out this 
definition. The idea is that it is going 
to help us clarify the picture of the trade 
association in this country and what we 
have to expect of it in American busi- 
ness. 


Definition of Trade Association 


_ The definition that I have is short. It 
is simply this, that a trade association 
is an organization of business men in, 
and serving, a trade or an industry for 


mutual and helpful service and better 
business, 
I know, and you know, or you men 


wouldn’t be coming together and spend- 
ing so much of your money in the sup- 
port of this organization if there wasn’t 
clearly in your mind the idea that it was 
going to make for better business. It is 
legitimate and right that we should come 
together with the idea of getting better 
business, and I am not speaking of more 
profit now, but I mean better business 
out of organized effort. I know that we 
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are getting better business, and out of 
that better business there is coming an 
understanding that we are getting sounder 
profits from in our business. 

I would like to go on and discuss the 
question of the future of the trade asso- 


ciation. Where are you going to be five 
years from now? Where is your organi- 
zation going to be in its service to the 


industry? Are you going to be able to 
come together annually in these conven- 
tions and make them meetings of business 


men? You are a business men’s organi- 
zation and your convention is a meeting 
of the board of directors, in a sense, of 
your industry. What kind of effort are 
you putting into these convention meet- 
ings? Are you getting out of them what 
you should get out of them, what you 
have a right to demand as a return on 
the investment which you are making in 
the organization? Or, is the convention 


just a playtime? : 

In my opinion, we are holding too many 
conventions, possibly. Anyway, I have 
to attend too many. But I think that 
sometimes we hold too many conventions 
and make them a little bit too easy, too 
light; we make them a playtime; we do 
not get in and get out of those conven- 
tions what we have a right to expect 
from them as business men. We are 
facing an exceedingly difficult future for 
our trade associations. 

It behooves us, as trade ) 
men; it behooves us as business men In 
an organization to be considering the 
question of the future of the trade asso- 


association 


ciation and the effect upon the trends 
in business, mergers, new competition 
and so forth, upon the future of our or- 


ganized effort. y 

I see that my time is up. I am going 
to say before I close just one other thing. 
Il am leaving out part of my talk because 
of the lateness of the hour. I want to 
refer briefly to the new department in the 
Chamber of Commerce of the A nited 
States, because in a word 1 can give you 
the objectives and the work of this new 
department and perhaps bring to you an 
idea of what the national chamber is pro- 


posing to do and how possibly we can 
give you further help. : 
Before I refer to the development ol the 


new department, I want to pay my tribute 
to your organization. You have been 
very helpful to us. George Horgan has 
been very helpful to me personally in 
getting the work down there in Wash- 
ington under way. 


Chamber of Commerce Purpose 
three objectives before this 
new trade association department in the 
chamber. The first is this, that through 
sound educational and promotional work, 
using all of the agencies that we have 
at hand, Nation’s Business, the trade 
press, the public press, through sound 
educational and promotional work, we 
want to elevate and sell the trade asso- 
ciation idea to members of trade asso- 
ciations. And, is there a trade associa- 
tion in the country, does your trade asso- 
ciation, your locals throughout the coun- 
try, do they carry on their work in such 
a Way that 100 percent of the membership 
is sold on the association? Through 
sound educational and promotional work 
we want to sell the association idea to 
members of trade associations to the 
public. 

The public, if they knew generally of 
your meeting here, would be indicating 
that you are getting together to evade 
the law, or to fix prices. I have had the 
public tell me that through the profes- 
sional and technical man and the man on 
the street. We want the public to know 
that, through your organization, you are 
doing the kind of constructive work that 


There are 


sure, Dr. 
you that 


am quite 
tell 


Chairman Roh:—I 
entire membership when I 


we 
your coming here to tell us of our close tie-in with the 
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is going to give the public a better prod- 
uct and on a better basis. We want to 
evaluate, or sell, the association to the 
government administration. 

The government administrations come 
and go in Washington, but business goes 
on forever. We want to see that the 
administration, as it comes in and goes 
out, understands the problems of business 
and particularly of the trade association. 

The second objective is to interpret and 
extend the work of the service depart- 


ments of the national chamber into our 
trade association work. We have a de- 
partment of finance, of distribution, of 
foreign trade, of transportation, and so 
on, eleven different departments dealing 
with various phases of American busi- 
ness. 


In my old organization, we were char- 
ter members of the chamber. I never 
made a great deal of use of the chamber, 
because I didn’t know of it. Since I 
have been down there, I have been dig- 
ging into the work of these departments. 
I am convinced that here isn’t a question 
or a problem coming up in your associa- 
tion where the chamber might not be of 
consderable help to you. 


The third objective is to assist unor- 
ganized industries in the formation of 
sound trade associations. It has been 


my pleasure to sit in, in the last two or 
three months, at the birth of two or three 
associations and trade organizations 
where they weren't organized before. You 
see we do not superimpose an organiza- 
tion on unorganized industries, but we 
believe strongly that the urge to form an 
organization should come from _ within. 
{ think you are gradually developing the 
kind of leadership that is going to make 
your organization more effective for your 
industry as the years pass. We feel that 
the urge to develop an _ organization 
should come from within the industry, and 


then we are ready to step in and be of 
some help. 

There are certain forms of direct ser- 
vice which we are giving, outside of 
these main objectives, in the technic of 
trade associations. We are being called 
upon to help associations get their fi- 
nancing on a sound basis, get their com- 
mittees organized and functioning, get 


their trade promotional work under way. 
We are in a position to bring to you, and 


to the other trade associations of the 
country, the common. experiences of 
trade associations in their technic in 
the building up of sound, organized ef- 
fort. 

This trade relations work, which I 


have referred to, has been turned over to 


this new department. It is work which 
1 believe is exceedingly constructive. In 
fact, I think the trade relations work 


which you have started through the hold- 


ing of an agreement you are going to 
find is one of the most constructive 
things that your industry has been able 


to do for some time. Your association is 
going to be able to be exceedingly help- 
ful in making that particular effort more 
worth while 
Gentlemen, I 
this opportunity 


appreciate very much 
of coming in at the 
eleventh hour, when I know you are 
rather tired of hearing talks. I appre- 
ciate the opportunity of discussing, very 
briefly, the development of the trade as- 
sociation and what it may mean in your 
business, and in business as a whole. I 
want you to feel that the national cham- 
ber is very much interested in what you 
are carrying on and that we are desirous 
of helping you on. You have meant a 
great deal to us, men, in your industry. 
There are men, like Mr. Trigg, who have 
been exceedingly helpful in making the 
chamber what it is today. We want to 
come back and help out in every way 
that we can. 


the sentiment of the 
and appreciative of 
chamber. Just as 


that I voice 
very grateful 
national 


Baker, 
are 


a reminder I want to tell you that our slogan is ‘“‘In the Public Service.” 


The next item the 
Frank C. Smith on 

Genera! Manager Horgan:- 
of the members? While we 
they will not be read to you in 
say, will be introduced and they 


on program 


have 
their 
will 


is the 
credits and collections. 

May I say a word at 
several 
entirety. 
present 


first item. It is the committee report of 


information 
discuss today, 


are happy to 
form of brief 


this time for the 
reports listed here to 

The chairmen, we 
their reports in the 


digests, touching on the highlights of those reports. 


Chairman Roh:—We will hear from 


Mr. 


Smith. 


(Frank C. Smith, chairman of the committee on credits and collections, presented 


a brief summary of the following report.) 


Report of Committee on Credits and Collections 


The year 1928 will probably show a 
normal, but not an unusual, growth in 
the volume of our business. Collections 
have been fair. At this writing, Sep- 
tember 1, fall prospects are good. Profits 
are still out of proportion to volume. 


An increasing number of failures, large- 
ly of recently established traders, together 
with a reduction in the liabilities, sug- 
gests too many retailers. A paint stock 
can be obtained too easily by a would- 
be merchant lacking in experience and 
capital. A new store may promise more 
business. But it may result in loss of 
investment for the owner, bad debt loss 
for manufacturer or wholesaler, and loss 
for competing stores, by reason of a mar- 
ket demoralized by distress merchandise 
at prices below cost. 

We are learning how to 
bad results of insolvencies 
tion in the administration of such es- 
tates. We are getting good results by 
encouraging deserving debtors through 
the advice and assistance known as busi- 
ness service. Can we not help all con- 
cerned by more carefully investigating 
new applicants for credit and by dis- 
suading them from starting before the 
damage is done, if they do not measure up 
to the three credit requirements of char- 
acter, capacity, and capital? 

A further shrinkage in profits is re- 
flected in the abuse of the cash discount 
privilege. This may be corrected in some 
measure by a firmer collection policy, and 
by a more general use of the trade ac- 
ceptance. This instrument is not only the 
best evidence of the obligation to pay, 
but it defines the terms of payment and 
makes possible a more rapid turnover of 
receivables. 

Another cause of diminishing earnings 
may be traced to the growing evil of 
competition in terms or unreasonable ad- 
vanced dating regardless of the season; 


minimize the 
by co-opera- 











a folly that can be corrected only by 
a more enlightened public opinion in the 
industry and a firmer policy by individ- 
uals. 

From time to time efforts have been 
made to repeal the national bankruptcy 
act. A bill we introduced in the house 
in the last session of Congress; without 
result, however. In the interest of free- 
dom of interstate business and of equita- 
ble administration of insolvent estates, 


particularly if fraud is suspected, we en- 
dorse the national bankruptcy act as 
amended in 1926, and we urge our mem- 
bership to resist any proposed repeal. It 
is not a perfect instrument, but, when 
properly used, it is far better than a 
variety of state statutes. 

Some interest has been shown in a pro- 


posal to establish a bureau to _ collect 
and distribute credit information exclu- 
sively for members of our association. 
We believe that we can do this work 
for ourselves to the best advantage and 


already available, 
tatings and spe- 
obtained through 


that the facilities are 
providing we use them. 
cial reports may be 
the usual reporting agencies. The prac- 
tice of obtaining financial statements, 
even from small concerns, is growing and 
should be encouraged. The best check 
against the accuracy of such informa- 
tion is in the experience of those who 
have dealt with the buyer; hence trade 
groups of credit men. A number of 
such groups are active in our industry 

An outgrowth of the trade group is the 
credit interchange bureau, coupled with 
an inter-bureau system, for several years 
in successful operation by the Nationa! 
Association of Credit Men. It draws from 
the most important industries and from 
every market in the United States. In- 
formation from many markets and many 
lines of business is more complete than 


that obtained locally or from within our 
own industry alone. 

About one-third of the membership of 
the National Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation are members of the National 
Association of Credit Men. About three 
hundred are subscribers to the credit in- 
terchange service. 

Other departments, for: co-operating in 
the adjustment of insolvent estates, for 
the investigation and prosecution of fraud, 
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Whereas, 


profits in paints and kindred indus- 
are materially reduced by the various 
wastes resulting from unwise credits and, 

Ww hereas, the remedy may be found only in 
the intelligent use of more complete and accu- 
rate credit information, co-operation in the 
handling of embarrassed estates, and systematic 
prosecution of fraud, and, 

Whereas, the machinery for this work is in 
successful operation by an organization of, for, 
and by credit men, nation wide in scope, and 
reaching every important industry; be it 


tries 


for the encouragement of trade group ac- RESOLVED:—That we endorse the objects 
tivities in credit matters, and, in gene- «and methods of the National Association of 
ral, for making it safer and more profita- Credit Men and its one hundred and forty 
ble to do business, are among the activi-  ffiliated local associations; 
ties of that association. It has nothing That we recommend participation by our 
to sell, it is operated at cost, and its ™embers in their various activities; 
primary object is to help your credit That a committee on credits be appointed in 
department every paint club to co-operate with the local or 
; naps 7 2 _— nearest credit men’s association and to report 
_ We therefore renew the recommenda- at frequent intervals to the club, in order that 
tions of many previous committees in the the facilities available for credit information 
following preamble and resolution, and may be familiar to our membership and may 
recommend its adoption :-— be improved by our more general participation. 
Chairman Roh:—Mr. Smith’s report and the recommendation of the committee 


were approved by the board of directors. 


What is your pleasure? 


(Upon motion duly made and seconded, it was decided to adopt the report and 


the recommendation.) 


Chairman Roh:—Mr. McKaig, the general chairman of the manufacturers com- 


mittee 
then conclude our morning’s program. 


E. S. McKaig:—The chairman is handing me a 


is going to present the entire list 


of subcommittee reports and that will 


rather large order. The report 


of the manufacturers committee, I think, is always looked upon as possibly a dead 


part of our meeting. 
constructive consideration 
supposed to do. 


from the 


Sut it really os be and I would like to see just a little 
floor 


of what the manufacturers committee is 


Frankly, I want to say that when I was appointed chairman of the committee, 


not knowing just what its duties 


were, 


1 referred to our by-laws. I wondered 


whether members of this organization, other than the by-laws committee, ever do 
look at the by-laws to see what has been prescribed there. 
(Mr. McKaig gave a summary of the following report for the general committee 


on manufacturers.) 


Report of Committee on Manufacturers 


The by-laws, which govern your asso- 
ciation, prescribe in article V, section 1, 
a manufacturers’ committee to be com- 
posed of one member for each trade 
group, to wit: Alcohol, brushes, colors 
(earth and chemical), containers, gums 
(imported varnish), lead, linseed oil, 
lithophone, naval stores, oils (miscella- 
neous), paint, shellac, varnish, zinc. 

This committee, under the direction of 
the executive committee, shal] create a 
statistical bureau to collect, digest and 
disseminate statistics vital to the associa- 
tion to serve as a basis of legislative and 
tariff activities and to have available for 
our members knowledge as to the scope 
and extent of current commercial affairs 
of our industry. This committee shall 
maintain close relations with the statisti- 
cal department of the government. 


The statistical bureuu has never been 





set up. Instead we have depended upon 
the published figures of the Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce. 


This bureau publishes a biennial census 
of manufactures. Since 1922, it has also 
published a special semi-annual census. 
It is obvious that, if only the former were 


published, it would be essential that the 
statistical bureau in our own organiza- 
tion be immediately set up, so that we 


might have available at all times, reason- 
ably accurate statistics. This year the 
Bureau of the Census threatened to do 
away with the special semi-annual census. 
Their reason was unassailable. They re- 
fuse to publish incomplete statistics and 
they were not getting in the reports from 
the manufacturers promptly. LVossibly 





H. S. Chatfield 


Chairman on Alcohol 


in this day of multiplicity of reports to 
the various States and the Federal gov- 
ernment, the attitude of the manufacturer 
may be, “Why bother about this report, 
there is no penalty attached for not filing 
it?” If so, sight is lost of the fact, that 
the census bureau is doing for us a work 
which otherwise we would have to do for 
ourselves. At all events, attention is now 
focused on this matter and your com- 
mittee feel, that some discussion from the 


floor, for the guidance of your board of 
directors, would be highly enlightening. 
The question for discussion may be put 


this way. Has the time arrived to carry 
out the provisions of our by-laws and set 
up our own statistica] bureau? 

As general chairman, I desire to say, 
that you are obligated to the group chair- 


men for the work which they have done 
on your behalf. 

Personally I desire to express my ap- 
preciation of the prompt responses which 
have been made to the calls upon them 

General Manager Horgan For the ia- 
formation of the members, and in order 
to bring that point out that Mr. McKaig 
has referred to, of course the matter ot 
statistics primarily concerns the manu- 








facturers, and because of the miscellane- 
ous type of the membership of the Na- 
tional Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion this particular subject received care- 
ful and full consideration from the manu- 
facturers association at their meeting 
earlier in the week and in the educational 
bureau, As a result of that, careful con- 
sideration has been given it, and a com- 
mittee of three was appointed to pre- 
bare a simplified form of statistics. It 
has been proved, I think, to the satis- 
faction of those who have concerned 
themselves with this activity, that one 
reason for the lack of replies to the ques- 


tionnaire sent out by the Bureau of the 
Census was that many manufacturers 
were not really disposed not to co-oper- 


ate in the filing of the statistics, but they 
did not have the machinery set up in 
their own organizations to supply the 
information we required. , 

Therefore, this subcommittee was ap- 
pointed, and they have compiled a sim- 


pler form of blank and that has been 
approved by the educational bureau of 
the manufacturers association. I have 


been directed to submit this form to Mr 


Steuart of the Bureau of the Census, ° 
and we have every hope that with this 
new simplified form we are going to be 
able to get the members to co-operate 
and send in their figures. TI think that 
explanation should be properly made at 
this time to this body so that if they 
want to take similar action we can co- 


ordinate the plans of the entire industry 
Chairman Roh:—Does any member want 
to make any comments? Do you wish 
to address yourselves to the question? 
Mr. McKaig:—The committee, as vou 
probably know, is composed of one mem- 
ber for each trade group in the associa- 
tion, and the general chairman’s func- 
tion is merely to head up that commit- 
tee and to endeavor to see to it that the 
various trade groups get in their reports. 
T am not going to read in detail. or even 
attempt to summarize the reports, which 
you all have. I do commend them to your 
attention and hope that vou will take 
them away with you and give them very 
careful reading. They represent. as you 
will see from reading them, a lot of 
earnest work on the part of the mem- 
bers who accepted the responsibility of 
filing the reports and there is plenty of 
meat in them, T can assure you. . 
Mr. Chatfield has submitted the report 
on alcohol. I shall ask Mr. Chatfield if 
he will say a werd to you with refer- 
ence to his report. ; 
H. S. Chatfield:—If vou haven't all 
read the repert we will be glad to have 
you read it. I won’t take but a minute of 
your time to discuss the report further 
Since it was written nothine serious has 
hapnened in lecislative matters. r 
(H. S. Chatfield summarized 
lowing report on alcohol.) 


Alcohol 


Your industr‘al 
had an extremely busy vear. Federa) 
and State legislation and regulations 
have occupied much of its attention. Its 
chairman and counsel have taken part in 
all official hearings and conferences hav- 
ing to do with every b'll affecting alcohol. 

So far as Washington in concerned, it 
suffices to say that no measures opposed 
by your committee were enacted at the 
first session of the present Congress. 
There are a few, however, still pending 
which will bear careful watching. It is 
hoped, moreover, that in some future bill 
we will be able to have incorporated the 
amendment proposed by the chairman of 
your committee to the effect that no em- 
ployer shall be penalized in any way for 
the violation by a servant or agent of any 
law relating to industrial alcohol, unless 
committed with his actual knowledge and 
consent, such a provision, in substance, 
having been unanimously approved by 
the House Judiciary Committee in the 
previous Congress when reporting the 
then pending H. R. 12215, which failed of 
passage on account of a crowded legisla- 
tive calendar. : 

Efficient denaturants for industrial 
alcohol have been attacked, but your com- 
mittee, with the support of scientific and 
trade bodies, has successfully vindicated 
their use. In this connection your com- 
mittee obtained from the Treasury De- 
partment, on April 11, 1928, a new com- 
pletely denatured alcohol formula for 
genera] solvent purposes which relieved 
many manufacturers from the bond pre- 
miums and governmental red tape inci- 
dental to the use of specially denatured 





the fol- 


alcohol committee has 
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alcohol, Such formula is 
used in our industry. 
Concerning State situations, your com- 
mittee deems it necessary to merely call 
attention to the activities of New York 
and New Jersey authorities who are en- 


now widely 


deavoring to restrict the use of certain 
materials in house and structural paint- 
ing, especially with spray guns. In this 
behalf your committee is co-operating 
everywhere with employers’ associations 
with a view of preventing unreasonable 
action. 


The radio talk delivered by your chair- 


7 


man on March 2, 1927, on the subject of 
“What Industry Owes to Alcohol,” con- 
tinues to attract favorable notice. The 


American Issue Publishing Company, of 
Westerville, Ohio, has included it in 
widely circulated literature, and _ the 
United States government released a 


thousand copies thereof in English, Ger- 
man and French at the Nineteenth In- 
ternational Congress Against Alcoholism, 
held in Antwerp, Belgium, in August last. 

In conclusion, your committee acknow- 
ledges its indebtedness to Dr. James M. 
Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition, who 
has steadfastly adhered to his policy of 
protecting legitimate industry and fur- 
thering the commercial uses of industrial 
alcohol, and it also wishes to add com- 
mendation for the assistance rendered by 
our attorney, Capt. James P. McGovern, 
whose untiring efforts and constant atten- 
tion to all the requests of the chairman 
have been of invaluable aid. 

Mr. Chatfield:—I want to emphasize 
the fact that we have been most for- 
tunately blessed, both in having a Com- 
missioner of Prohibition who is a chemist 
and is sympathetic to the industry in the 
first place, and in the second place, We 
have Captain McGovern in Washington, 
who is here, and who knows the alcohol 
industry from the legal point, from be- 
ginning to end. He has always been in 
the industrial alcohol business on the legal 


and commercial side of it. 

I want all of ou to meet him. I know 
that some of you do not know him. 
We work together every day, and we 


are always in some section of the coun- 
try where some manufacturer is having 
trouble in getting industrial alcohol cf 
the right formula and the right quan- 
tity, at the right time and without re- 
strictions which we are trying to pre- 
vent. 

If you will let Captain McGovern 
a word I will appreciate it. 


Discussion by Mr. McGovern 


James P. McGovern:—The work of your 
industrial alcohol committee, perhaps, has 


Say 


in the minds of many of you a small 
part in the deliberations of this great 
trade association. Yet, it has an im- 


portant significance when considered from 
the standpoint not only of the status of 
its being essential in the manufacture of 
raw materials, but in furtherance of 
that co-operation which is essential in a 
commercial organization of this kind with 
other industries. 

The work of the industrial alcohol com- 
mittee is necessarily tied up with similar 
activities of bodies that comprise the en- 
tire industrial world. Your chairman of 
this committee, through his tireless ef- 
forts covering a period of over a quarter 
of a century, has brought about a spirit 
of co-operation which has resulted in the 


selection of a public official concerned 
with the administration of the law who 
is a chemist and is, as Mr. Chatfield has 
stated, in thorough sympathy with the 
industrial uses of alcohol. He has 
brought about the formation of an in- 
dustrial advisory council in the Bureau 


of Prohibition, of which he is a member, 
which meets continuously and addresses 
itself to the problems that are constantly 
arising in that field due, very largely, to 
the fact that while industrial alcohol has 
no bearing upon the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the constitution, as far as the 
beverage type liquor is concerned, yet, 
unfortunately the Supreme Court of the 
United States has confirmed the right 
of the government to regulate the manu- 
facture. sale. and use of industrial al- 
cohol under that amendment. 

Therefore, it is of the utmost 
tance that your committee continue its 
efforts to the end that the integrity of 
the more than twenty-year-old statute, 
giving to the arts and industries, tax-free 
alcohol, shall be vindicated. 

You have, in your children, a militant 
spirit who has exemplified a true leader- 
ship in that work. He is always boasting 
of the fact that he has Irish in him, and 
that he loves a battle. I don’t mean that 
he goes to the extent of the Irishman who 
said that he never found two boys fight- 
ing in the street but what there came 
over him a patriotic desire to punch the 
next man he met in the jaw. But you 
will find “Chatty” in the lead as far as 
opposing vigorously any effort to involve 
industrial a!cohol unnecessarily in the 
prohibition controversy is concerned. 

Therefore, I want to say that today 
we have been able to keep industrial alco- 
hol out of the almost daily discussions 
of prohibition law enforcement. With this 


impor- 


possible exception that has been done, 
and then with this word I desire to take 
my seat, that is, the question of de- 
natured alcohol. This industry is fortu- 
nate in having formulas established long 
prior to the enactment of the eighteenth 
amendment. While those formulas were 
established for the purpose of protecting 


the tax revenue of the government, they 
are more necessary today in view of the 
conditions that confront us. 

I am always required to meet argu- 
ments of that kind. So far, we have 
been able to keep the formulas intact. 
I want to say that there isn’t anything 
more important at the moment, as far 


as the industrial alcohol committee’s work 
is concerned, than to maintain the pres- 
ent formulas of industrial alcohol. 

E. S. McKaig:—In passing, I should 
like to mention what is well known to 
all of us, and that is that the chairman 
of our alcohol committee is a recognized 
authority on the subject, and last spring, 
I think it was, he delivered a radio talk 
on what industry owes to alcohol, and 
that talk has been printed and largely 
distributed in this country and has also 
been translated into several foreign lan- 
If any of you have not read it, 


guages. 
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I commend it to you. It is a very con- 


structive piece of work 


(Summaries the reports 


following 


¢ 
ot 


were given by Mr. McKaig or the re- 
spective chairmen.) 
Brushes 
One of our best known brush makers 
recently made the following statement: 
“It is darn hard work to say the right 
thing. We can write something that 


looks well at the moment, but something 


that stands a test of six weeks” time 
after writing is another matter entirely.” 
I feel that he is right insofar as it 


applies to brushes. 

There are so many conflicting interests 
in attendance at this convention, that this 
report must be only general in character. 

If the report was to be read before a 
body of master painters and decorators 
I would lay great stress on the proper 
application of paint and refer to the tools 
by which it is applied and would admit 
that the painting of automobiles, for in- 
stance, is done much better by the spray 
gun, but I would maintain that there are 
many instances where the brush is just 
as Important as the spray gun is for the 
automobile. 

This association should be a body of 
paint application engineers and as such 
see that paint is properly applied. Use 
the brush where better results may be 
obtained by brushing, and use the spray 





Sevier Bonnie 
Chairman on Chemical Colors 


gun where that is the better method of 
application as in the case of painting 
automobiles above mentioned. 


I have before me a report of a promi- 
nent firm of engineers who have found 
by careful experiment and at considerable 
cost that: (a) “The measurements of 
end grain penetration indicate that about 
60 per cent greater penetration is ob- 
tained by brushing than by spraying of 
the first coat,” (b) “Brushing may be 
expected to give better quality of finish 
than spraying, especially on woods which 
are difficult to penetrate.” 

The brush industry as a whole has been 
satisfactory during 1928 with the pros- 
pect of a larger volume of business this 
Fall than was enjoyed during the same 
period last year. 

From recent statistics it would seem 
that brushes are a safe purchase at pres- 
ent prices. 

From September, 1926, to July 31, 1927, 
China exported 2,698,267 pounds of 
bristles; during the same period Septem- 
ber 1 to July 31, 1928, 1,768,133 pounds, 
a difference of 930,134 pounds. 

Arrivals of bristles from the interior of 
China to the dressing centers in China for 
the same period: September, 1926, to July 
31, 1927, 2,646,666 pounds; September, 
1927, to July 31, 1928, 932,533 pounds. 
These figures show 1,714,133 pounds less 
received from the interior of China where 
all the bristles come from originally. 








The bristles exported from Tientsin 
went as follows: 
During May, 1928:— Pounds. 
United States ...... 
EP er ee eres ree 
CEE 005. 820b.6.55-045 664068560802 
Australia cette ps eits makes saat 
During June, 1928 
United States ...... 176,533 
ET tes a bie 5c ahha da aleaee Ka ea Ree 36,400 
WMO: 5 ccc ch siccews 1,067 
ES ee eet omn = aes 5,467 
RUARTONO  .ccccs (eee yennatar es 3,866 
During July, 1928: 
United States 


England 
Germany 
Japan 
Holland 
Australia 
Italy 





These are interesting figures if cz 
fully analyzed. 
If there is 
dency to keep 
ing very much 
increasing use 
their cheap cost. 
Russians are 
dressed Chinese style and thousands of 
pounds are now being sold and used 
in the United States and Europe in place 

of or with Chinese bristles 
In closing would call attention to the 
simplification practice recommendation 


that has a ten- 
bristles from be- 
in price, it is the 
Russian bristles and 


anything 
Chinese 
higher 
of 
now being 


prepared and 


R. 43-28 of the Department of Commerce 
and suggest that members refuse to pur- 
chase or accept delivery of brushes not 
In accordance with these recommenda- 


tions. 


Earth Colors 


Your sub-committee on dry earth col- 

ors finds it hard, in fact, impossible, to 
make any report that would be of in- 
terest to the trade because of the com- 
paratively meagre demand for the sub- 
stances embraced in the business. The 
fact is, that for many years past, do- 
mestic earth colors have been falling into 
the discard, because largely of the better 
foreign substitutes assuming such posi- 
tion as their quality and low prices war- 
ranted. 
_ As a pointed instance; it is quite with- 
in reason to say that Spanish red oxide 
of iron displaced during the last twelve 
months three hundred thousand barrels 
of 20 percent venetian red and probably 
one hundred thousand barrels of metal- 
lic brown. Were statistics available we 
think it would be shown that these two 
colors absorb the largest tonnage in the 
industry. 

Domestic umbers and siennas have al- 
most entirely disappeared as articles of 
commerce, and the same might be said 
of yellow ocher. In the case of the last 
named, powdered slate is preferred by the 
oil cloth and linoleum manufacturers, who 
heretofore, were heavy consumers. 

It is apparent at a glance that mixed 
paint has little use for solid earth colors 
when a tinted white is preferable because 
of its appeal to the average consumer. 

Now as to the white mineral substan- 
ces, such as clay, tale, whiting and silica, 
their consumption in the trade would 
appear to be on the increase and a rea- 
sonable demand appears to have been 
experienced during the current term. 


Chemical Colors 


The only government figures available 
as to the production of chemical colors 
since the last report of this committee are 
those figures issued by the United States 
Tariff Commission covering the year 1927. 
We have therefore presented below the 
data for this year compared to the two 
previous years: 








U. S. Tariff Commission Report on 
Color Lakes 


/ Vafue of 
Year. 





Pounds sold. product. 
1927 11,620,740 $6,446,508 
1926 .. 11,426,139 6,023,011 
1925 11,308,444 5,544,371 
; You will note that the percentage of 
increase in pounds for 1927 over 1926 
is approximately 1.7 percent while the 
increase in value is 7 percent. 


Statistics issued by the Department of 


Commerce are available only every two 
years and the ones presented in last 
year’s report covering 1925 are the only 


ones available at this writing. 

The price trend on dry colors has con- 
tinued downward and the reductions have 
been this year more pronounced in the 
organic colors rather than the inorganic. 

The demand for chemical colors during 
1927 has unquestionably been very sat- 
isfactory and although no accurate fig- 
ures are available it is certain that many 
manufacturers will show an increase in 
sales. 

There were two important consolida- 
tions among chemical color manufactur- 
ers and two or three new establishments 
appear. 


Containers 


The members of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association are the sources 
from which this committee would get 
suggestions on the container question, 
and as no subjects of importance were 
put before it this year, we have nothing 


to report. 
Lead 


Sales of all lead pigments by domestic 
manufacturers for the year 1927 show 
approximately a 2 percent increase in ton- 


nage as compared to the year 1926. 





Dammar.—There has been a gradual 
increase in the demand for most all 
grades and probably the most remarkable 
situation appeared this year in that in 
the face of the increased demand, prices 
for the most part declined to the low for 
several years. This perhaps can be traced 
to an increase of production in the Far 
East. These low prices lasted through 
the Spring and early Summer but in- 
asmuch as increased consumption has 
taken up most of the increased produc- 
tion, prices have stiffened and are likely 
to rule higher before the year is out. 


Manila. The demand for Manila gum 
and spirit-soluble gums seems to have 
fallen off still further from last year’s 
reports. This may be due somewhat to 
the lower average price of shellac and it 
may be due somewhat to the use of 
synthetic gums. With the advent this 
year of the four-hour varnish, experi- 
ments are being carried on with all 
grades of gums, with a constant switch- 
ing to various gradings. It may be that 
Manila will come back into its own 
through these further experiments. 





Ray M. Evans 


Chairman on Lead 


Congo. There has been a steady de- 
mand for congo with no great variation 
in prices and the supply seems well able 
to fit the consuming demand. 

East India. There has been an in- 
crease in the demand for Singapore grad- 
ings of East India gum, especially the 
bold and nub gradings. The demand has 
been so enormous that both of these 
grades are practically unprocurable today 
in any quantity and then only at very 
high prices. It is rather hard to obtain 
facts covering this situation. It would 
appear that there has not been as much 
of the East India picked as the demand 
warranted. Consumers were compelled 
to turn to the Macassar grading of East 
India and the situation now in the Macas- 
sar East India is approaching the one in 
Singapore, with supplies of the nubs espe- 
cially being practically bare. It would 
appear that unless the production is in- 
creased considerably the manufacturer 
will be compelled to turn, at least for 
the time being, to other gradings of gum. 

Pontianak. The demand for the bold 
grading is still lacking and we have seen 
lower prices this year than we have in 


The Department of Commerce in its some years back. The nubs were carried 
June 4, 1928, report shows the increase down also with the drop in the bold but 
or decrease for each pigment as follows: when they approached the price at which 

-— ——1926 - 1927-—_--—— 
Short Per Short Per 
—Value—— —Value——_, 
tons. Total. ton. tons. Total. ton. 
Basic lead sulphate or sublimed lead— 

NR Gt eek eo aateha pele oes piers 2,271 $2,221,115 $181 13,482 $2,027,333 $150 

ME: RESUME SEC ARGON 6 WERE ORK ES yer 1,236 225,079 182 1,061 168,416 159 
ED ick Cake aCe eek esos sak One eae ss 42,550 9,181,072 216 39,073 6,980,042 179 
ION, ng o.5-5:5 Since 5 440d 813 229,364 282 709 178,457 252 
CE. Cec tks 605 <9:040 060 0a ss 82,540 16,364,479 198 81,655 13,064,046 160 
White lead— 

i” Saneeetsébedhusthves cansnaweeeiewie 37,968 7,511,098 198 38,669 6,767,385 175 

errr error rrr re ee Oe 111,845 28,662,988 256 119,026 27,770,000 233 

The decrease of 12 percent in total genuine chips were selling, they reacted 
value of pigments sold is largely ac- and are now in fairly steady demand 
counted for in the decrease in the value at higher prices. The chips have been 
of pig lead. Some lead pigments, how- in constant demand all year and we have 
ever, decreased in value still more than had a very steady market in them with 
the raw material pig lead as manufac- little price variation. 


turers in these lines generally passed on 
to the consumer savings effected through 
more economical operations. It is to be 
noted, however, in the lines of greatest 
price reduction, there also occurred a 
decrease in quantities sold. 

For the first seven months of 1928 pig 
lead averaged nearly $10 a ton less than 
the average for the entire year 1927. 
The continued reduction in price should 
eventually stimulate .greater consumption 
of the various lead pigments, particu- 
larly in the paint line where substitutes 
are sometimes employed. Consumption, 
however, for the first seven monts of the 
year 1928 is considered to be approxi- 
mately that of 1927. 

Recovered metal from storage battery 
and blue metal lines continues to return 
in large quantities for reuse in the metal 
trades. Our total consumption, al- 
though large, is now being very heavily 
supplied by this secondary metal, which 
returns to the market no matter what 
the price of lead may be. Thus this large 
supply of secondary metal will act as a 
price depressing factor, as there is no 
point at which cost of production will 
prevent its appearance on the market. At 
this writing, consumption and production 
of metal lead appeared to be well bal- 
anced. 


Imported Varnish Gums 


I respectfully submit report on varnish 
gums from January 1 to date, this year. 


Little can be 
port given last year. 
gradings of Kauri over 50 cents is ex- 
tremely limited and the cheaper grades 
of white and the blacks from 25 cents 
per pound down are practically the only 
gradings that are at all active. with 
prices ruling somewhat lower than last 
year. The control board functioning in 
New Zealand does not seem as yet to 
have changed the conditions covering 
Kauri in New Zealand. 

The most notable feature 
has been the formation of a 
ciation. The association 
primarily to set up uniform 
between importers in this 
the Far East, to establish a uniform con- 
tract for trading purposes, to establish 
uniform standards on which gums might 
be sold, and in general to take care of 
the needs of the gum trade that have 
been left heretofore rather to guess work. 


Linseed Oil 


The linseed 


Kauri. added to the re- 


The demand for 


of the year 
gum asso- 
was formed 
trading rules 
country and 


oil manufacturers of 
United States realizing their joint obli- 
gation to the consuming industries and 
to the agricultural interests producing the 
raw material, have served in a com- 
mendable manner in manufacturing and 
merchandising economically approximate- 
ly one hundred million gallons of lin- 
seed oil, since the last report of your 


the 














IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


committee was presented. Perhaps no 
other commodity as important to an In- 
dustry as linseed oil is to the paint and 
varnish industry is produced and sold 
more economically and at as relatively a 
low price as linseed oil. 2 

-It is interesting to note the cost esti- 
mates recently published by a large farm- 
ing corporation, directing operations on 
about 95,000 acres of land in Montana. 
It was stated that labor costs at $6 a 
day for engine operators are less than 
they were thirty-six years ago when the 
standard farm hand wage was $26 a 
month and board. Large power units and 
hitches have been developed which can 
plow an acre of land at a labor cost 
of twenty-seven cents, seed it for about 
seyen cents an acre labor cost, double 
dise it for ten cents an acre and harvest 
and thresh it at a labor cost of forty 
cents per acre. Such economies as _this 
are of such consequence in competition 
that the farmers of the United States 
are gradually adopting machine methods 
and as a result are producing flaxseed 
cheaper than ever before. 

The linseed oil manufacturing industry 
has made rapid strides during the past 
year in affecting economies of manu- 
facture and distribution of linseed oil 
products. A number of consolidations have 
taken place during the past year and lin- 


seed oil is now being produced in this 

country more economically than at any 

time in the history of the industry, con- 

sidering the quality of products  manu- 

factured and the service rendered. It is 

predicted that much greater economies 
ss . 





W. H. Eastman 


Chairman on Linseed Oil 


will be affected during the coming year 
by elimination of overhead, duplication 
of stocks, duplication of sales effort, etc. 
The crushers and refiners have made 
some marked improvements in the quali- 
ty of linseed oil offered to the con- 
suming public, more notably the special 
linseed oils, specifications of which con- 
sumers have drawn more and more ex- 
acting. The service which the crusher 
is today expected to render on account 
of hand to mouth buying, demands the 
carrying of linseed oil stocks in about 
two hundred cities in the United States. 
Few commodities have a more general 
varehouse distribution than linseed oil 
and likewise few commodities are dis- 
tributed as economically as linseed oil. 
Several companies have undertaken an 
intensive research program and are ren- 
dering a technical service to the con- 
suming industries hitherto unknown. 
Many new uses for linseed oil have been 
brought ‘to light during the past year. 
This has no doubt been encouraged by 
the relatively cheap price at which lin- 
seed oil has been selling during the great- 
er part of the past year, and is. in some 
measure responsible for the increased 
consumption over what was anticipated. 


According to the Bureau of Census fig- 
ures recently made public, the amount 
of linseed oil consumed in this country 
for the three months ending June 30th, 
1928, was the largest of record since 
the bureau began collecting this data. 
Figures recently made public reveal the 
fact that building contracts for the first 
six months of 1928 are well ahead of the 
corresponding period of 1927. Residen- 
tial building is very heavy and accounts 
for approximately 40 percent of the total. 
This is an unusually large percentage for 
residential building and perhaps accounts 
for the increased consumption of linseed 
oil, especially as large quantities of lin- 
seed oil are consumed on this type of 
building construction. 


Several factors have influenced the very 
narrow price range from the high to 
the low price of linseed oil since your 
committee made its last report a year 
ago. The extreme range in price amount- 
ed to only 1 cent per pound. This was 
no doubt largely due to the fact that 
the world supply of flaxseed was very 
large and linseed ojl was a relatively 


cheap commodity throughout the year 
and was being consumed at an enormous 
rate. Linseed oil has been the cheapest 
vegetable fat in Europe during the past 
year and has been used in the soap and 
margarine industries in very large quan- 
tities. The relatively low price for lin- 
seed oil has encouraged heavy consump- 
tion and the narrow range of prices has 
developed a healthy situation for lin- 
seed oil consumers. It has tended to elimi- 
nate considerable speculation previously 
indulged in by speculative jobbers, the 
expense of which must be ultimately 
borne by the consumer. 


The linseed meal educational campaign 
which is now in its fifth year, has in- 
creased the domestic consumption of lin- 
seed meal about 30 percent. This educa- 
tional campaign has taught the Ameri- 
can farmer and feeder the real value 
of linseed meal and has developed a 
steady day to day demand to take care 
of the production of the inland mills, thus 
affecting economies which have been 
passed on to the linseed meal and lin- 
seed oil consumers. During the past year 
linseed meal has sold at a relatively high 
average price compared to several years 
previous, largely because of the shortage 
of cottonseed meal and other concen- 
trates. This condition has been reflected 
in lower linseed oil prices. 

A number of adulteration cases have 
been brought to the attention of your 
committee during the past year and have 
been referred to the unfair competition 
bureau. M. Q. Macdonald, the legal rep- 
resentative in Washington for the paint 
industry in matters of this sort, is to be 
commended for the splendid work he has 
done in driving these “dopesters” out of 
business. It is to be regretted that so 
many consumers are tempted to buy adul- 
terated linseed oil from concerns unknown 
to them at a point or two below what 
they can buy pure linseed oil from a 
reputable distributor. 

It is believed that the following statisti- 
cal data may prove interesting and help- 
ful to the members of our association :-— 
Area of Flaxseed Sown in the Four Principal 

Flaxseed Producing Countries 


Argentina, United States, India and Canada 
1910-1927 








—— Acres———_—_—_——_- 

Tnited 
Year. Argentina. States. India. Canada. 
1910... 3.596.788 2,467,000 3,188,100 452,503 
1911... 3,715,939 2,757,000 3,742,400 582,374 
1912... 4,027,730 2.851.000 5,038,000 1,420,742 
1913... 4,283,058 2,291,000 4,124,900 1,552,800 
1914... 4,396,77 1,645,000 3,031,000 1,084,000 
1915... 4,722,743 1,387,000 3,325,000 463,359 
1916... 4,000,549 1,474,000 3,333,000 357,781 
1917... 3,207,358 1,984,000 3,564,000 919,500 
1918... 3,233,551 1,910,000 3,797,000 1,068,120 
1919... 3,418,999 1,572,000 1,989,000 1,093,115 
1920... 3,521,669 1,757,000 3,103,000 1,428,164 
1921... 3,484,000 1,108,000 2,268,000 533,000 
1922... 3,892,000 1,113,000 2,993,000 565,000 
1923... 5,255,000 2,014,000 3,358,000 620,172 
1924... 6,320,000 3,469,000 3,724,000 1,275,000 
1925... 6,201,000 3,078,000 3,695,000 1,128,000 
1926... 6,670,000 2,897,000 3,572,000 816,530 
1927... 6,820,000 2,907,000 2,574,000 476,000 


Production of Flaxseed in the Four Principal 
Flaxseed Producing Countries 
Argentina, United States, India and Canada 
1910-1927 


—————Bushels——_—_ 
United 
Year. Argentina. States. India. Canada. 
1910... 28,203,817 12,718,000 17,112,000 3,501 
1911... 23,417,415 19,370,000 22,852,000 4,245,¢ 
1912... 22,512,204 28,073,000 25,796,000 18,039,359 
1913... 44,473,410 17,853,000 21,684,000 17, 
1914... 36,917,496 13,749,000 15,448,000 7,175,200 
1915... 44,992,922 14,030,000 15,880,000 6,114,000 
1916... 35.228.451 14,296,000 19,040,000 8,259,800 
1917... 3,994,736 9,164,000 21,046,000 5,934,900 
1918... 19,583,177 13,369.000 20,600,000 6,055,200 
1919... 28,148,126 7.661,000 9,400,000 5,472,800 
1920... 42,038,405 10,774,000 16,760,000 7,997,700 
1921... 50,470,000 8.029.000 10,800,000 4,112,000 
1922... 32,272,000 10,375,000 17,360,000 5,008,000 
1923... 63,225.000 17,060,000 21,280,000 7,044,800 
1924... 59.500,000 31,547,000 18,460,700 9,695,000 
1925... 75,079,200 22,424,000 20,040,000 9,297,000 
1926... 71,650,700 19,459.00 16,040,000 6,715,400 
1927... 80,720,000 26,600,000 eoccce 4,778,000 
Lithopone 

The consumption of lithopone in the 

United States has shown a steady in- 


crease over the last five years :— 
Domestic sales. 


Pounds. Values. 
IGER ccccces . 196,398,000 $11,608,443 
EOE sececesecees 218,938,000 12,531,397 
TEED cccccceosece 290,938,0°0 15,045,675 
MED anavencae sas 319,862,000 16,062,197 
BEES nsaswesnce .- 353,988,000 17,163,620 
or, approximately, 10 per cent increase 
each year over the last three years. 

Imports. 

Pounds. Values. 
ee $776,383 
TOBE ccccccssee ° 13,660,000 543,025 
1925 ......e02-+ 12,660.000 478,395 
IGRS cvcvce coscoe 820,07 E. 0 661,700 
ROBT ccccssise --» 15,957,900 656,166 


These figures furnished through the 
courtesy of the Bureau of Mines, Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

It is interesting to learn in what man- 
ner the 176.994 tons of lithopone sold dur- 
ing 1927 were distributed :— 


High and Low Flaxseed Quotations in Minneapolis and Duluth 


Minneapolis 
Year, -—High cash—_, ——Low cash—, -—High option——, ——Low option——, 
1921...... $2.19% (¢ wan 1.2 ‘ w * 
922....0% 8.038% ( 1/ -93% ( 
1993.0... Soi” 4/20) 2:24 ( 8/28) May $3.39 (4/18) Nov. $215 (7/12) 
1924.. 3.12 (12/26) 2.19 ( 9/2) Dec. 3.08 (12/27) Oct. 2.13 (8 a 
1025... ..e- 3.30 (€ 1/30) 2.36% (7/1) May 3.29 ( 1/30) Oct. 2.29% ( in. 
1926. . 2.58% (1/4) 2.08 (11/18) May 2.58% (1/5) Oct. 2.10% aa 
1027....+. 2.39% ( 5/29) 2.00 (10/24) Oct. 2,33 ( 5/11) May 1.97% ( 5/21) 

Duluth , 

Year. High cash Low cash —High option——,  -———Low option——> 
1921. 1. $2.14% ¢ 8/15) 31.42 ( 4/13). Nov. $2.17% ( 8/15) May $1.42 f 4 
1922...... 2.82% ( 5/3 ) 1.96% (1/3 ) July 2.83 ( 5/16) Feb. 1.84% ae 
1923.. 3.51% ( 4/20) 2,27 ( 8/28) May 3.35 ( 4/19) May 2.12% ( e ) 
1924...... 3.08 (12/27) 2.24 ( 9/2 ) Dec. 3.04% (12/31) Oct. 2.06% ( ws ) 
1025...... 3.27 ( 1/30) 2.86% ( 7/6) May 3.26% ( 1/30) Oct. 2.31% . YP 
1926...... 2.57% ( 7/26) 2.10 (10/18) May 2.58 (1/4) Oct. 2.10 ovale 
1927..... . 2.388% ( 5/81) 2.03 (10/81) Dec. 2.36 ( 8/8) Nov. 2.03 (10/ 









DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 







Tons. 
Paint, varnish and lacquerS.....+++++> 131,145 
Floor coverings and textiles......+.+.-+- 31,186 
Rubber ..ccccccccesccssesesssaresesers 4,653 
Other USCS...... see eeeeccevees eseeeces 7,010 


The use of lithopone in the manufac- 
ture of outside paints and enamels is in- 
creasing each year, and, as the lithopone 
manufacturers are all striving to furnish 
the paint trade and allied industries with 
a better product from time to time, the 
increased use of this material seems as- 
sured, 

As a matter 
figures of the 


of information, the 1927 
United States Department 


of Commerce for the more important 
white pigments are as follows: 

‘Tons. 
TAthOpone ...ccececcccccersecesesceces 176,994 
White Lead ...cccccscccccecsccssseces 157,695 
Zinc Oxide cores ssececeersrsseteessees 151,246 


The market price of lithopone is firmer 
due principally to increased consumption, 
and also to the fact that the present price 
is low compared with previous years. 


Wood Rosin 


Increase in production of wood rosin 
continued during the 1927-28 season 


ended March 31, 1928, also in its kindred 
products, steam distilled wood turpentine 
and pine oil. The rate of increase during 
this season was, however, somewhat 
lower than during the previous season. 
The consumption of wood rosin and its 
importance to our rosin supply continued 


to increase. 

Referring to and supplementing the 
statistics of rosin supply and distribu- 
tion given in last year’s wood rosin re- 
port. The following statistics show the 
extent to which, during the last six 


seasons, wood rosin has become an essen- 
tial part of our rosin supply, which con- 
tinues as the major part of the world’s 
rosin supply. The figures given for do- 
mestic production of gum rosin are from 


Gamble’s Naval Stores Year Book for 
1928-29. 
Rosin (500-pound Barrels) 
a———Thousands of barrels———"—+ 


Pro- 


Season Domes. duc’n Total Available 








Ending Gum Wood Produc’n Domes. Domes. 
3/31 Rosin. Rosin. Rosin. Exports. Consump. 

2,165 409 2,57 1,373 1,201 

1,700 365 2,065 1,129 936 

1,599 285 1,884 1,083 801 

1,765 y 2,023 1,460 563 

1,881 202 2,083 1,171 912 

. 1,731 166 §1,897 950 947 
During the six seasons shown the 


average annual combined gum rosin and 


wood rosin production was in round 
figures, 2,088,000 barrels. Deducting 
from this rosin supply the domestic ex- 
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Chairman on Wood Rosin 


ports, which averaged annually 1,194,000 
barrels, we have an average annual bal- 
ance available for domestic consumption 
of 894,000 barrels. ‘This domestic bal- 
ance is believed to not exceed and possibly 
to be slightly less than the average an- 
nual domestic consumption. As the aver- 
age annual production of wood rosin 
during this period was 281,000 barrels, or 
over 31 percent of the total balance avail- 
able for domestic consumption, it is ap- 
parent that without wood rosin, it would 
have been necessary to decrease either 
our domestic exports or our domestic con- 
sumption or both. It is therefore appar- 
ent that wood rosin is an essential] part 
of our rosin supply. 


A noteworthy development in wood 
rosin during the last season was the first 
commercial production and use of a puri- 
fied wood rosin of I grade. This marks 
the most important development in rosin 
since 1910 when wood rosin was first 
commercially produced. The extent to 
which this expands the possibilities of 
wood rosin is indicated by the average 
percentages of grades of rosin received 
at the ports of Savannah and Jackson- 
ville during the last five seasons, as given 
in Gamble’s Naval Stores Year Book for 
1928-29, page 49. Grades B to F inclu- 
sive constituted 14.82 percent of total re- 
ceipts. Users of these grades were the 
principal users of FF grade wood rosin, 
the only quality previously produced. Re- 
ceipts of grades B to I inclusive, at Sa- 
vannah and Jacksonville during said five 
seasons totaled 62.02 percent. This indi- 
cates the great increase in possible users 
of wood rosin through this noteworthy 
achievement with its promise of further 
improvement. 


In conclusion, I again cal] attention to 
Pine Institute of America, the organiza- 


tion which represents all classes of naval varnishes and 
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Stores interests, including producers. 
factors, dealers, and consumers. This or- 
ganization is seeking to determine through 
Mellon Institute fellowships and its mem- 
bership, the properties of rosin and other 
naval stores products and to develop 
fully their possibilities through co-opera- 


tion with consumers. I therefore believe 
that the fullest possible co-operation be- 
tween the National Paint, Oil and Var- 
nish Association and the Pine Institute 
of America will prove mutually bene- 
ficial. Our wood rosin group pledge our 
a support and co-operation to this 
end, 


Gum Rosin 


Although there are no great price dif- 
ferences in naval stores today from those 
which existed a year ago at this time, it 
is safe to say that there is less satisfac- 
tion with this year’s condition than there 
was last vear. In the first place, the 
season of 1927-28 which ended on March 
31, last, was characterized by an amaz- 
ingly favorable producing condition. It 
is well to bear in mind in regard to the 
crop of 1927-28 that when the production 
of both gum and wood products are con- 
sidered that it was in all likelihood the 
largest crop of naval stores that has ever 
been made in America. Few people stop 
to realize that this is a fact and under 
these conditions, the volume of absorp- 
tion of gum turpentine and rosin during 
the past year is highly gratifying. The 
present season has commenced under con- 
ditions of production far less favorable 
than those of last year. For the first 
four months of the crop year ending July 
31 there was a reduction in receipts as 
compared to last year’s big crop of 17% 
percent, but also a decided falling off in 
exports. There are available at this time 
the official figures only for the first three 
months of the crop year April, May, June, 


and the record for this period as com- 
pared to last year is as follows: 
Rosin exports for months of Apri 
; ‘ ‘ April, 
May and June: e 
1928. 1927. 


Barrels 288,462 355,386 


Turventine exports for months of April 
May and June: Bir 


1928 


57,092 


1927. 
84,168 


The decrease is important if it repre- 
sents an actual falling off in consump- 
tion but we do not believe this is alto- 
gether caused by decreased consumption 
but partially to the tremendous buying 
movement that followed upon last vear’s 
big crop and lower prices and the buying 
waive which took place consequent there- 
on. | This, however, remains to be seen. 
It is believed that the eventual crop 
should not show as heavy a shortage as 
the crop does up to this time and that the 
17% percent above mentioned should by 
March 31 be reduced to a 12% percent 
decrease for the year as a whole. We 
would once more sound the warning, 
however, that this is a long distance esti- 
mate and while we believe it is reason- 
ably reliable it is only an estimate and 
can be seriously affected by crop condi- 
tions from this time forward. 


We submit below a report of the crop 
of gum rosin and turpentine for the past 
five years together with the estimated 
crop for the current year: 


Barrels 


——-P 





roduction———_—_, 





Turventine Rosin 

50 Gal. Bbl. 500 Lb. Bbl. 
I ee A65,000 8 
1924-25 530,000 1,765,000 
1925-26. .... 480.000 1,690,000 
a eieuns ek uae 510,000 1,700,000 
Estimeted crop for } , 

current year (1928-29) 568,750 1,896,000 


It is gratifying to record that certain 
progressive steps which were inaugurated 
a number of years ago are being carried 
out and maintained. Two fellowships in 
the Mellon Institute are held by the Pine 
Institute of America, there are extensive 
research developments being fostered and 
conservation of the tree and improved 
producing methods are noticeable charac- 
teristics of the present industry. 


(No reports were offered on miscel- 
laneous oils and paints. Mr. McKaig 
read the following report on shellac, 


which had been prepared by H. F. De- 


denback. ) 
Shellac 


Shellac has been in fair and steady 
demand since your shellac committee's 
report of September 1, 1927. The con- 


stancy of demand has likely been due 
to comparatively narrow price fluctua- 
tions. 

During the period mentioned, TN 


shellac has kept within a price range of 
from 30 to 50 cents, while during the pre- 
ceding twelve to eighteen months this 
grade was quoted as low as 19 cents and 
ee a high limit of 57 cents in July, 

Importations to the United Sthtes of 
all gradings during the calendar year 
1927 were 25,010,000 pounds, and ap- 
proximately 7,000,000 pounds less than 
importations during the year of 1926, and 
it is rather interesting to note that since 
the year 1920 high prices prevailed, par- 
ticularly during the years 1923 and 1926, 
when deliveries to this country were un- 
usually large. 

Actual arrivals in America of all grades 
of shellac from the year 1920 to and in- 





cluding the first six months of 1928 
were as follows :— 
Pounds 
1920 28,587,107 
4 27,840, 965 
25,162,510 
88,446,775 
24,552,998 
19,912,799 
° 81,295,602 
Tl, c0c66se066es0 00 h0% cocéeen ae 
1928 (first six months)........ 10,603,390 


(Mr. McKaig gave summaries of the 
following reports:) 


Varnish 


Am pleased to report the varnish in- 
dustry has experienced a very satisfac- 
tory year. Lacquers have become a very 
important adjunct to o~ nupiees a 
during the past year, the quic 
St a enamels have entrenched 
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themselves very strongly and bid fair to Zi Cc 
become an important feature in the in- “inc 
dustry, adding an increased volume to The total tonnage of zine oxide mar- 
the business keted during tl year 1927 showed | a 
The splendid accomplishments of the gain of some 6.518 tons 4s compared with 
save the surface and clean up and paint the year 1926. and wa second only to 
up campaigns, stimulated by the advent the record year of 1925 in total tonnage 
of color in the home, have ail helped consumed , ‘ . 
to create a healthy demand for varnish The total and unit value in dollars and 
products. cents, however, was sli ly under 1926, 
Your varnish committee in the past has ~~ ee ee eek 4 wide by the paint 
presented some very interesting figures by , onsumption oO! etantory busiest 
comparing the consumption of varnishes, industry eee eee: Se ere scent aaa ae * 
chime mind ted ate ith the increase 80 far during the current year seems 
ge series = oe a t States to be slightly better. though again incle- 
in the population of the United States a sons have probaDly 
These comparisons were brought down ment weather cond’ aan vi at ' adel 
for the vear 1926 and your present com- retarded consumption somew nat. 
mittee has felt that it would be inter- At present writing it would appear as 
esting to the trade to continue this com- if the demand for zinc oxide during 1928 
parison. would be gre ‘ than during 1927 
The Department of Commerce reports Zine Oxide and Leaded Zine Oxide 
the consumption of _ varnish s, laequers *Marketed in 1919-1027 Is Ne Tons 
and japans as follows:— value Ls Value 
I Ss Gallons Zin Pe 7. Per 
Galione Population. Per Capita Year Oxide wt Ox Total. Cwt 
1925 82,017,000 115,378,000 a10 1919 117,639 $8.75 27,591 § 145,230 $8.47 
19 97,304,000 117,136,000 -830 1920 99,444 8.98 30,260 120,004 8.59 
19: 99,055,000 118,628, 000 .835 * 29) 7.56 16.10 00.432 7.37 
—showing an increase each year in the 7.00 19,613 = yy ape 
consumption of these products and a o's 158.199 731 
yearly consumption of about three-quar- = Os 185,690 6.91 
ters of a gallon for every man, woman 6.92 170.782 6.87 
and child in the whole United States. 6.58 26.064 177.310 6.50 
The 1928 figures are not available at — 
this time but we believe, when published, *Source. U. S. Geological Survey, Department 
they will show this same healthy increase. of Commerce 
Chairman Roh:—These reports were approved by the board of directors 
D. \W. Figgis:—I move that they be received and the committee be thanked. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) ; 
Cha‘'rman Roh:—There is just one more report, the report on master painters, 
by Mr. Kuhn, . 
(H. J. Kuhn presented the following report on master painters.) 


Report of Committee on Master Painters 


The committee appointed by President Paint, Oil and Varnish Association to 
at Tati : ‘ > very cordi: ‘eception given it by 

siste the National Paint, Oil and the very cordial recep by 
melee ree ees . 5 , és . President Alfred E. Joy, with a few brief 
Varnish Association performed its princi- ;+emarks assuring them of our sincere in- 
pal activity of the year in attending the terest in the constructive activities of 
forty-fourth annua] convention of the In- their organization. 





ternational Society of Master Painters It is gratifying to note that all of the 
and Decorators of the Unted States and national and inter-association activities 
Canada, held at the Rice Hotel on Febru- such as save the surface campaign, clean 
ary 14, 15, 16 and 17, of this year. up and paint up, vocational training, 
The 1928 convention of the master etc., were taken up and given thorough 
painters was unique in that it was their consideration during their convention, 
first meeting ever held in Texas or so which was generally conceded as being 
far South, at least, for a long time and a very interesting and instructive meeting 
the unusually large and enthusiastic at- at which your committee appreciates the 
tendance under the circumstances. opportunity of having had the honor to 
The chairman of your committee re- represent the National Paint, Oil and 
sponded in the name of the National Varnish Association. 
Chairman Roh:—This report was approved by the board of directors. What is 


your pleasure? ° 

R. L. Hallet:—I move that it be accepted. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

Chairman Roh:—Just before entertaining a motion to adjourn, I want to put 
into the records that I am not unmindful of the honor of being requested by our 
president, Jim Keister, to preside at this session this morning, and the confidence 
of the board of directors in confirming his request. I have deeply appreciated the 
honor, and I was mighty glad to do it. 

(The session was adjourned at 1 o'clock.) 


Fourth Business Session: Friday Afternoon 


(The convention was called to order for its final business session by S. E. Booker, 
Southern zone vice-president, at 2:15 P. M., October 19.) 

Chairman Booker:—The meeting will come to order. 
is the calling of the roll. 


General Manager Horgan:—We will call 


The first order of business 


the roil by ciubs. Will the delegates 




















rise? 
(The roll was answered as follows) :— 
PTIMER. ci cccccvceseccsess ‘ 0 
DOMEOODD 666 6002 s.0 60s 6.9'00 1 
Birmingham .........+++++. 0 
ID: 5 kcw6id 62 0:4:0 6:40, 0.0508 2 
Central New York 
IR a ie at be thd ee ae 1 
CRGMRREE ccc ccncecsvses 0 
Sr 2 
Peer eer Tee cee ce 0 
COlmMmDUs .cscss 0 
DE ¢erkt ise veacans o'eaw 0 
Oe arr 0 
EE ob ka keene 1 
Golden Gate 0 
Indianapolis 0 
Kansas City ‘ hae 0 
Los Angeles ... . ; 1 
Louisville .... ‘ se 1 
DEED 6 bcc av csvevdess 0 
Milwaukee . ia stale 1 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 0 
Sa 0 
Nebraska 5g ale ie Sia ae 0 
New England ... me 2 
New Orleans 0 
New York 20 
Oakland ..... ) 
Pensacola .. () 
Philadelphia ik wid eran 6 
Pittsburgh .. er 1 
Portiand, Ore 0 
Puget Sound 0 
Richmond 0 
Re hester 7 
St Lou » 
pan ) 0 
Sa 0 : 2 
To 0 2. E. Booker 
PN ce ed) aca she we Me IRA 0 / 
lo ae 1 Southern Zone Vice-President 
Chairman Booker We have with us this afternoon Mr. Wood, of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce We would like to have him make a few remarks 
- ” Jivisio n ug t ) x 
Domestic Commerce Survey aes eae wee ,2romotional act 
E. C. Wood :—It has been a very great ve sary es nds om 7 tucts of the Ameri- 
pleasure for me to be with you during now find consumine channele in ee ee — 
the meeting, and I would like to say for dred fore land the extent $200,00 000, 
Mr. Concannon, that I would like to in contri to one f this amount. at. the 
express his regrets for not being here inception of the Chemical Divisio Tie dae 
during the convention. velopment of this ‘export nsciousness” on 
I want you to feel that I am your the part of the indus has brought about a 
representative in the Department of Com- foreign consuming acceptance of 8 percent of 
merce, and I would like to hear more Op? Ciemical production, consisting of heavy 
often from you. I want you to work with Gerivatives yen er pant products, organic 
me. During. the coming year I would While Pear attire tess prin pact pe perk 5 es 
like to have you write often. If I haven’t ment of export trade, noteworths 7 
got the information, I will get it for you. nevertheless been done in the ce cae 
I would like to read an article regard- field. The following surveys are indicative of 
ing a domestic survey which we are con- this phase of service 
templating making :— (1) Domestic market possibilities for the sale 


Since the establishment of the Chemical of paints and varnishes. 


OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER: MARKET AUTHORITY SINCE 1871 


(2) 
distribution. 

(3) Marketing of coal products 

(4) Market for dyes used in the 
tanning industr y 

(5) Fertilizers; some new factors 
production and trade. ; 


calf 





H. J. Kuhn 


Chairman on Master Painters 


Naval stores production, consumption and 


leather 


in domestic 





to the industry in connection with foreign 
commerce will be contingent upon the demands 








and problems presented by the _ respective 
branches of the chemical industry. Due to 
the complexity of the industry and its mul- 
tiplicity of products, there is no private or- 
ganization functioning fully on domestic com- 
mercial questions; so that the Chemical Divi- 

n in this proposed development is endeavor- 

to meet a real need. The scope wf activ- 
ities as outlined will include the following:— 

(1) Studies covering distribution methods and 
practices pertinent to the respective commodity 
groups 

(2) Costs of distribution and trade promo- 
tion 

(3) Promoting extension of uses, markets 
and by-product utilization. 

(4) -romoting simplification, standardization 
and limitation of varieties. 

(5) Surveys as to sources and availability of 
raw materials 

(6) Buying methods and practices 

(7) Studies on obsolescence, depreciation, 
etc., of plant, equipment and product. 

(8) Promoting periodic production, stock and 
listribution statistics by industries and geo- 
zraphical areas as indicators of the trend of 
consumption 

Subjects for study will be entertained in the 
order of receipt from interested groups of the 
chemical industry, and no major survey will 
be scheduled which does not involve co- 
operation of a majority of the branch of in- 
dustry concerned, 

Gentlemen, in regard to a domestic 
survey, I would like your co-operation. 
To my knowledge there have been a few 


confidential surveys made by some of the 


companies. We would like those com- 
panies to give us that data which they 
have gathered in their surveys. I can 


assure them that we will hold that in the 
greatest confidence and not divulge the 
name. We want them to work with us 
and I am sure that we can make a per- 
fect picture by obtaining their results 
and working ourselves, which we want 
to do. 

I want you to consider this subject of 


a domestic survey, and I want your 
opinion. I want you to co-operate and I 
want you to work with us. We have 


gone on and developed foreign markets. 


Now we want to go in and give you a 

picture of domestic markets, and I would 

(6) General review of the nitrogen situa- like to have you consider that; in any 

tion. suggestions that you may have to offer 

Expansion of the domestic commerce service, that we can help you with, we will be 
however, comparable with that now accorded glad to do so. 

Chairman Booker:—I think we should co-operate with the department, and I 


want to thank Mr. Wood for coming here 


and addressing us. 


The next report is the report of the membership committee, by Mr. Hoag. 


General Manager Horgan:—Mr. Hoag, 


me at intermission and said he would be unable to attend this session. 


out on a very important matter. 


His report is before you, which 


shows 


committee came to 
He was called 


the chairman of the 


sixty-four new members enrolled this 


year, and he tells me that since this report was made up he has enough additional 


menibers to make it an even hundred. 


I would like to say that Mr. Hoag has done a wonderful job as chairman of 


this 
on this work. 


membership committee. It has 


taken 
He is carrying on an extensive campaign and has gotten out some 


over a period of two years to carry 


very fine literature, one of the best pamphlets that any membership has ever issued, 
setting forth the advantages of membership in the association. 


I think you will all share with me in 


the feeling that we are certainly in Mr. 


Hoag’s debt for doing a very splendid piece of work in increasing our membership. 
Of course, what we want to do is to enroll in the membership every eligible member. 


He 
from 


leave this 
you receive 


asked me to 
this convention—if 


thought with 
enough 


back home 
assist your 


you, that when 
inspiration from 


you go 
it—you 


local membership in bringing in all the eligible members in your localities. 


(The committee’s prepared report was 


as follows):— 


Report of Committee on Membership 


Our campaign for new members this 
year was initiated with a letter and 
questionnaire to chairmen of membership 
committees of each constituent paint club 
soliciting their aid in a search for pros- 
pective members and asking each to fur- 


nish us with estimate of how many new 
members would be admitted to their re- 
spective clubs this year. 

We also wrote national directors for 
each local club, and zone vice-presidents, 
too, asking them to confer with chairmen 
of membership committees of their re- 
spective clubs and zones in listing of 


prospects and to lend aid as required in 


bringing these in as members. Response 
to our requests from these national rep- 
resentatives was most gratifying. 

In our letter to chairmen we listed dif- 
ferent businesses, members of whose or- 





E. R. Hoag 


Chairman on Membership 


ganizations would be eligible fore member- 
ship and stressed the fact that we should 
make certain that only those non-mem- 
bers who were desirable should be in- 
cluded in lists of prospects. 

While awaiting return of question- 
naires, we revised our booklet, ‘‘What 
Do I Get from Membership in National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
My Local Paint Club?” and published the 








veloped 


the members that is both manly and sin- 
cere. 











1928 edition. Supplies of these booklets 
were distributed amongst chairmen of 
local membership committees. 

Replies to our letters gave us a total 
of eighty-two prospective new members 
and this figure we have used as a basis 
in establishing quota for the year at 
eighty-two. At present writing, Septem- 
ber 1, we have sixty-four new members 
reported as admitted, according to clubs 
as follows: 

Reported 

Club— to date 
Philadelphia ....... 5 
EE ce Gaea beh eWeedeSlse4snsun ceeeedenes ° + 
PE NE 5.5 oF k0 ss OEREAT ERS S oR RaReeee en liu 
Memphis ..... ° 8 
i: Ba sccee 4 
ED Bscnso0 ss neu 0's S¥600 050 ON PeReee 3 
Nebraska ....... 1 
IE. cit ch 'e k-4)s Sev sd u4'e ain bow ak 1 
eNO i 505 eos ors c waa when oR 1 
Golden Gate (San Francisco) 1 
Indianapolis 1 

t urgh . 6 

England 1 
‘Seaae 2 

in “ 
polis-St. Pau 2 
kee 1 
5 

oS RCE eee Tee ee Eb 64 

Referring to the work that has bee} 
done, we wish to say that the energy in- 
telligence _ and enthusiasm which “have 
characterized the efforts of the various 
chairmen and committeemen has been 
most commendable, and we desire to 
record here our deep sense of personal 
Oblis ation to each of these faithful and 
self-sacrificing co-workers for their cor- 
dial support in the work ' 5 

We cannot speak too warmly of the 
Spiendid encouragement and wise counsel 
we have had from Mr. Horgan’s office 

The trade press, too, have co-operated 
heartily and sympathetically. They, as 
usual, have been our strong allies, ‘and 
to them we extend our grate ful acknowl- 
edgments : 

Throughout this campaign we have 
been impressed with the fact that there is 
Ore and more a disposition on the part 
ot members of the industry to recognize 
and accept individual responsibility of 
doing their “bit.” They are finding a 


great satisfaction in being identified with 


our 


nite 


national association that is defi- 
ly adding to our individual prosperity, 


sO 


and to the health, happiness and pros- 
perity of our fellowman. 
In local ctubs there has been de- 


a confidence and respect among 


Competition has become more dig- 


nified and honorable, and members every- 
where ( 
these 
of each other’s rights and give due recog- 
nition 
that 

every last man identified with the paint, 
varnish, 


that 
clubs 


are 
have 


under the 
a higher 


influence of 
appreciation 

We 
work 


them. 
good 


to 
this 


would recommend 
be kept up until 


or lacquer industry and allied 

















IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


7 


active participation in sufficient economic value to have back of 


regard 


lines will 


the work of his paint club and of the it, in front of it, over it and under it 
national association, more than a respon- an enlightened public conscience, ex- 
sibility, and even as an opportunity. May pressed in the more regular and intelli- 
the character of meetings and all activi- gent use of our products. In the more 
ties be worthy to attract old members and complete mobilization of our industry and 
non-members alike, and therein lies the concerted action lies the hope of this ac- 
way to building up our membership, complishment, and by constant, faithful 
which will be reflected in greater strength work, in co-operative effort will we com- 
of the national. mand more perfectly than ever the con- 
The great business we represent is of fidence of this public we serve. 


Chairman Booker:—The board of directors approved this report. It is now 


up to what action this convention wishes to take. : 
D. W. Figgis:—I move that it be accepted with a vote of thanks. 
(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Chairman Booker:—The next is the report of paint distributors committee, by 
Mr. Alpers. 
(W. A. Alpers read the following report) :— 
* e Dijon . . 
Report of Committee on Paint Distributors 
The retarded condition of general busi- others that do not, be appointed to study 
ness during late 1927 and first half of the two years’ Harvard bureau surveys 
1928 has been reflected in the paint dis- and _ the forthcoming Department of 
tributors’ field of activity as in other Commerce report, with instruction to re- 
lines, although the effect has not been port at the next convention their opinion 
uniform all over. Some distributors and of conditions with such recommendations 
some sections have felt the effect more as they see fit to make. 
or less dependent upon individual or There seems to be two. different 


schools of thought relative to the inde- 
pendent merchandise wholesaler; one is 
that he is to be eliminated, the other that 
his importance is increasing. There is 
evidence that each of these schools of 


In all parts keen com- 
petition and changing conditions have 
been problems for the paint distributor. 
Certain products that previously enjoyed 
a steady or increased sales volume show 


locality influence. 


definite signs of shrinkage due to changed thought have the courage of their con- 
habits or practices. Automobile finishes viction. Some manufacturers have in- 
are a striking example of this. Present- creased their own distribution units, 
day lacquered cars are not being refin- others have increased the use of the in- 
ished in the volume that varnished cars dependent distributor. , 
were. Result—loss in repaint shop prod- The distributors feel confident that they 
ucts and ready mixed auto paints. have a legitimate place in the sun, that 
Brushes of certain types have likewise 
been affected by changed practices in 
auto and industrial trade. 

The paint distributors also faced this 


past year an unpleasant situation in some 
markets where manufacturers are dump- 


ing paint at low prices because more is 
being made than can be disposed of in 
these manufacturers’ normal markets. 


All of these problems and others such 
as decreasing prices without lowered ex- 
penses and overhead, make the task of 
the paint distributor a hard one today. 

In spite of these facts, paint distribu- 
tors are not discouraged, instead are set- 
ting themselves to the task of meeting 
and overcoming those vexing problems. 

The report of this committee last year 
pointed to the survey by the Bureau of 
Business Research of Harvard University. 
This year your committee reports a sec- 
ond year’s survey by the same agency 
completed with the findings of previous 
year fully confirmed, very narrow or no 
margins of profit. The latest survey in- 
dicated a trend to lesser net profit. 

The figures so far revealed by the 
Harvard bureau have indicated the im- 
portance of further research and the as- 
sociation, in co-operation with the De- 
partment of Commerce, are making an 
analysis of the cost of distribution of 
various items which the paint distributor 
sells. This work has been done in other 
industries with marked success and it is 
believed that when the program is fin- 
ished we will have a formula which can 
be worked out and applied to the business 
of any distributor without unduly increas- 
ing his costs. This is perhaps the most 
important thing which can be reported, 
not only because of the actual informa- 
tion we will get, but because of the fact 
that with such information we are arm- 
ing ourselves to make whatever changes 
might be necessary to meet any change 
in conditions with which we may be con- at a cost less than anyone else in doing 
fronted. the same work. As their program of re- 

Last year the committee expressed @ search progresses they feel that they will 
hope that the recommendation of Presi- be able to demonstrate their worth to the 
dent Figgis for a joint committee of the jndustry. 





W. A. Alpers 


Chairman on Paint Distributors . 


they are performing a valuable function 


two associations might be realized. Noth- This committee wishes to again voice 
ing has been done along this line. Per- on behalf of the paint distributors full 
haps it is not clear just what might be appreciation for the opportunity herewith 
done by such a committee, but at the accorded to place their thoughts and 
present time if there was anything defi- opinions before the National Paint, Oil 
nite, it couldn’t be done because there is and Varnish Association and _ sincerely 
no committee. Your committee again hopes that through this avenue a better 
calls attention to the suggestion of your understanding of one another’s problems 
past president and urges that some action will be arrived at and improvements 
be taken. effected. The distributors are and always 

In order to put it in definite form, we have been an integral part of this asso- 
recommend that a joint committee com- ciation and desire to co-operate in every 


posed of representative paint distributors general activity of the National Paint, Oil 


and paint and varnish manufacturers, and Varnish Association for the good of 
operating some of their own stores and the industry. 

Chairman Booker:—Mr. Secretary, what action did the board of directors take 
on this report? 

General Manager Horgan:—I would like to say that this report received con- 
siderable discussion in the board of directors meeting, and on the recommendation 
or reference made to the recommendation of our last president, urging the appoint- 
ment of the committee referred to by Mr. Alpers, Mr. Figgis spoke on the subject 
himself, being a member of the board. And it was felt that certain plans that 
have developed during the year in connection with business training course had quite 


a bearing on this subject, in other words, that it already was in motion 


At the suggestion of Mr. Alpers, however, that this particular committee be 
appointed, it was voted to refer that to the incoming executive committee with 
power to appoint a committee if, in their judgment, that the thing to do 

Chairman Booker The report then of the action of board of directors was 
to refer this to the incoming administration. What is action in matter? 

(The motion was made, seconded and carried that action of board of 
directors be approved.) 

Chairman Booker:—The next report is the report of the special committee 
spray system of paint and varnish application, by R. E. Rogers, chairman. 
Rogers:—Before reading a few paragraphs from my printed report on the 
spray committee activities for the past year, I would like to give you two little 
news items in connection with paint spraying, that might be of interest. 

I wonder how many know that this hotel was sprayed when it was finished origi- 
nally. The paint on the walls and the hanger on the woodwork were all sprayed. 
I have intended to make a little closer study of the work around here and have 
not had the time. But a few finger tests on the wall paint will indicate a very 
remarkable surface, and it seems that so far there has been quite a success. The 
work was done by a contractor that was equipped to do that kind of work. 

There is another item in connection with the spray application of paint. That 
is the Bridgeville test, which was started in 1922, where a number of small dwelling 
houses were painted simultaneously with brush and spr: Each year or two since 
1922 the paint was examined by the committee and the object was to find if there 


was 
the 
your 
the 


this 


the 


on 








was any difference in the wearing and weathering of paints which had been 
brushed as compared with paint applied by spray. 

The final report of subcommittee No. 22 of committee No. 1 of the American 
Society will be issued in the 1928 proceedings which shows the verdict that the 
spray application was as durable as the brush, after six years’ weathering. 

(Mr. Rogers presented the following report for the committee) :— 

° ° . 
Report of Committee on Spray Painting 
The year 1927-28 has been marked by many fields not even dreamed of a few 
a very satisfactory advance in the use years ago. Mechanical improvements and 
of spray painting equipment. The manu- refinements have been introduced from 
facturers have been kept busy meeting time to time that greatly widen the range 
the demands. It is remarkable how the of adaptability of the device in novel 
variety of uses of the spray gun has ways. In interior decorating the develop- 


lt is being employed in ment of many beautiful finishes, quickly 


bec on increased. 





DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


produced, has aroused considerable inter- 
est. New products, some of which can- 
not be applied efficiently by other meth- 
ods, lend themselves readily to applica- 
tion by the spray gun. It is solving the 
finishing problems of many industries. 
Our industry has by resolution recom- 
mended spray painting equipment for 
uses where conditions make it economical 
and practicable. This committee is con- 
vinced that when the spirit of this recom- 
mendation is understood and acted upon 
by our members at large, it will be a 
great impetus for the advancement of our 
industry. Our unlimited, but only partly 
developed, market for paints, varnishes, 
enamels, lacquers, etc., our tremendous 
annual increase in building production, 
the understanding of our people 


better 





R. E. Rogers 


Chairman on Spray Painting 


as to the functions and advantages of 
paint and varnish protection and decora- 
tion of property, and our increasing popu- 
lation, all in the face of a declining paint- 
ing craft and increased cost of applica- 
tion, render it imperative that more and 
more reliance must be placed upon the 
spray painting machine in painting the 
larger surface of residences (interior and 
exterior), factories, institutions, hotels, 
hospitals, apartment houses, churches, 
schools, theaters, etc. 

Each year a larger percentage of the 
production of our industry is applied by 
the spray gun. If we consider the aver- 
age capacity of painting per man, per 
day by other methods and the normal 
working days in a year in a typical Amer- 
ican city, and the volume, in gallons, of 
paint consumed by the non-industrial 
field, it will be easy to see that if it 
were not for the valuable services of the 
spray gun there would be a substantial 
decrease in our present market unless 
we could find at least one hundred thou- 
sand men to add to the present building 
painters’ craft. 


Your committee feels that every manu- 
facturer in our industry owes it to his 
industry. to the public and to our master 
painter friends to give every possible en- 
couragement to promoting the use of the 
spray gun in the spreading of our prod- 
ucts within the wide general field in 
which this device is practicable and eco- 
nomical. The experience of American 
industries in spray finishing their prod- 
utes ought to serve as a convincing les- 
son to the most skeptical. We believe 
prosperity awaits the paint manufacturer, 
the contractor and the journeyman when 
the spray painting machine is placed in 
service in the general maintenance paint- 
ing field. 

There is no difference hetween the snray 
gun used in industry for the excellent 
finishes they obtain and the gun that is 
used for maintenance painting. The paint 
tank, the hose and the air supply is the 
same in either The only difference 
is that industry, because of its continu- 


case 


ous operation under our high-speed pro- 
duction system, also employs a spray 
booth and exhaust fan to draw vapors 
or residues away from the operator at the 
face of the booth—a condition that does 
not obtain in the same degree in the 
exterior or interior painting of resi- 
dences, factories, ete. If nearly all our 


industrial products, with their superior 
finishes, can be apnlied economically and 
satisfactorily by this method, why not 
extend it to include general property 
maintenance painting? 

The object of the save the surface and 
the clean up and paint up campaigns is 
to produce the mental processes on the 
part of consumers which will lead them 
to buy paint and have it applied. In pro- 
portion as this is done the total produc- 
tion of our industry will increase. Now, 
if the spray application means that paint 


will be available for surfaces that might 
Chairman Booker :—lIs there a motion 
(The motion was made, seconaea, 


Chairman Booker: 


Mr. Chatfield. 


October 30, 1928 


and carried 
The next report is the report on sustaining membership, by 
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never otherwise 
not have this 
made aware of 


be painted, then why 
large consuming public 
the fact that the machine 
application of paint for many purposes 
has arrived. The save the surface cam- 
paign has already featured the spray ap- 
plication of paint in some of its liter- 
ature, and no doubt in the future when 
vreparing copy, a further featuring of the 
spray application will be presented for 
the benefit of all concerned 

We are pleased to report that the spray 
painting equipment manufacturers, with 
the aid of their organization, the Spray 
Painting and Finishing Equipment Manu- 
facturers' Association, are doing good 
work which will inure to our mutual bene- 
fit, the extensive advertising of their prod- 
ucts frequently bringing out new de- 
vices to fit exceptional conditions or spe- 
cial materials and, in fact, doing every- 
thing that we, as an allied industry, could 
reasonably expect 


There is no law in the United States 
preventing spray painting, nor are there 
any State departmental regulations that 


interfere in any undesirable way with the 
use or development of the spray process. 
There are occasional isolated instances 
of objections from non-users of the proc- 
based largely upon self-interest or 
prejudice, ‘but these objections are usually 
disposed of in a satisfactory manner. The 
agitation before the New Jersey Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry, brought on 
by these objectors, has practically died 
out. Similar efforts before the California 
Industrial Accident Commission led to 
no action being taken The Department 
of Labor and Industry of Pennsylvania 
investigated the subject thoroughly, pre- 


ess, 


pared a code of spray regulations and 
held public hearings. It is a certainty 
that whatever regulations they adopt, 


will be entirely satisfactory to our indus- 
try, the equipment manufacturers and the 
users of the spray process. sill S-4186 
introduced in the United States Senate by 
Senator Copeland of New York, by re- 
quest, proposes unreasonable and im- 
practicable regulation of spray painting 
machines within Federal jurisdiction but 
there is every indication that this bill will 
come to naught. 

There has been considerable discussion 
of lacquers, etc., and the spray gun in 
the National Fire Protection Association. 
Its committee on manufacturing risks and 
special hazards recently drafted a very 
comprehensive and reasonable code of 
regulations which impose no undue bur- 
dens, but provide adequate safeguards to 
control any possible fire hazard in indus- 
trial finishing plants. Its regulations are 
generally speaking, satisfactory. : 


We believe it would pay paint manu- 
facturers to educate their sales represen- 
tatives in the scientific use of spraying 
equipment, so that these men as they cir- 
culate among consumers may pass along 
helpful suggestions for the benefit of all 
concerned. 

Your committee takes this occasio 
thank the officers and members a. a 
Spray Painting and Finishing Equipment 
Manufacturers’ Association for the splen- 
did co-operation they have rendered this 
committee, The spray method means 
‘More Paint for More Purposes.” 

Mr. Rogers :—The committee would like 
if possible, in any discussion which might 
follow, to have’ some suggestions for fur- 
ther activities of this spray committee. 
The question of just what the duties of 
= feceay Sopmontion committee are de- 
yend entirely upon how bi y y 
make the orebions. me Se Te 

I must Say that I was mighty glad to 
have my point of view expanded immeas- 
urably by the two able presentations of 


our two main promotion plans, the save 
the surface campaign and the clean up 
and paint up campaign. 


I wanted to get up yesterday—and no 
opportunity presented itself—to congratu- 
late the men on the work they have been 
doing on that important subject and to 
commend the very able manner in which 
they presented their problem. 


_ Since that time, since my point of view 
is that those two dynamic forces that wil! 
move paint and get it used are so appeal- 
ing, I have an idea I am going to get 
In touch with Mr. Caspar and the other 
members of the other campaigns for the 
purpose of seeing if there can’t be some 
kind of a tie-up. It looks as though these 
tie-ups are helpful. When we get three 
or four forces working at one time at 
one point it makes a lot of difference. 

I hope we may have an interesting dis- 





cussion We had a rather interesting 
one last year, after the spray report, and 
maybe we will have one now that will 
be beneficial. 

Chairman Booker:—This report was 
approved by the board of directors and 
is now before you for consideration. Is 


there any discussion of the report? Does 
anyone have anything to offer? 

General Manager Horgan :—For the in- 
formation of Mr. Rogers, I would like to 
say that in the executive committee meet- 
ing of the save the surface committee, 
earlier in the week, that factor of the 
industry, the application of products to 
the spray system, received careful con- 
sideration, and I know that the executive 
committee of the save the surface cam- 
paign, and its subcommittee which has 
in charge the matter of preparing the ad- 
vertising copy, have in mind the im- 
portance of recognizing the spray gun 
as a large contributing factor to the ends 
that we are all working. that is, to have 
more of our products sprayed. 


on this? 


that the report be received.) 


Report of Committee on Sustaining Members 


Chatfield :—I don’t intend to read 
a report, because I had the pleasure of 
discussing it earlier in the week. I 
would be glad to hear if the board of 
directors cares for any discussion on this. 

We have a sufficient amount of money, 
and I am particularly anxious, after one 
year’s experience as chairman of the 
sustaining membership committee, that 
some. other method be adopted. It is 
not that I personally object to it, because 
I think any man who is in association 
work and has that kind of work, ought 


H. S. 


to do it cheerfully. But, I don’t believe 
that it leaves a good taste in the mouth 
of the membership of an organization as 
large as this or other trade associations, 
who may hear it, that an organization 
admittedly with the power that this or- 
ganization has, in which I am in a 
peculiar position, who have had an op- 
portunity to see what can be done, to 
have to go through its membership, beg- 
ging for money in units of $100 to keep 
the association in funds. It isn’t fair. 
Members of this association, whether 
they are getting any benefit from it or 
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not. should have enough interest in their 
association to contribute sufficient funds 
for an economical budget which an ex- 
ecutive committee, whom you will elect 
and appoint, and in whom you have con- 
fidence, are satisfied with as the best in 
the interest of the association. It is 
humiliating to think that the money isn’t 
subscribed cheerfully. 

Anyone who doubts that should read 
over my correspondence since the appoint- 
ment of that committee. The original 
tissue copies and files are about that 
thick (demonstrating). You can get the 
psychology of those letters, not picking 
out only the ones that kick. 

I don’t know whether it is nice and 
pleasing for a man who has been attend- 
ing conventions since 1892 to receive a 
letter reading like this (I don’t mean 
this should be done to me personally) :— 

I haven't the slightest sympathy with your 
proposition, but I can't refuse your pleading 
request, and I enclose you a check for $100 

There ought to be some other methods ; 
I am sure there will be. I think the 
That takes care 


Chairman Booker: 


What is your action on this report? 


(The motion was made, seconded and carried that the ece ; 
Booker:—This is the last committee report, the trade-mark committee, 


Chairman 
by Mr. Reardon. 


October 30, 1928 


of that Y 
said. it was thoroughly threshed out by the convention and by the 
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hoard of directors will work out some 
other process of producing the money, and 
I will be satisfied with whatever plan 
ey work out 

““Ghairenan Booker :—I will ask the 
secretary to explain the action of the 
yoard on this report : 

eaers! Manager Horgan:—I think a 
great many of you who were present at 
the meeting yesterday will, of course, re- 
call that this subject occupied the atten- 
tion of the convention for at least an hour, 
and out of the various suggestions made 
and the subsequent report of the com- 


mittee on constitution and by-laws, recom- 
mending certain changes which would re- 
lieve the situation described by Mr. Chat- 





field, I feel quite sure that any committeé 
that is appointed next year or any suc- 
ceeding year to handle this situation 
will not be placed in the embarrassing 
position that Mr. Chatfield and his com- 
mittee were this year. : 

Briefly, the plan proposed is now en- 


acted as a by-law, that the dues will be 
increased per member per year, mak- 
ing them $20 instead of $15. 


$5 


report. As has been 
committee. 


committee's 


report be received.) 


(J. V. Reardon presented the following report for the committee on trade- 
—.- Booker:—That report was approved by the Board of Directors and 
is now before you for your consideration. 

- Trademark 
Report of Committee on Irademarks 
As in the past, the trademark bureau old laws, reference to which was made 
continues to function as a real “service in this committee’s 1927 report. Should 
station” of the association. None of its the new bill be passed in the forthcoming 


activities, however, are ever sensational, 
as in former years, all we 
continued activity in the 
or our trademark file 
o our membership in 
trademark mat- 


this year, 
can report is ! 
assemblage of data f 
records and service t 
supplying informat.on on 


sO 


‘rs 

i is quite evident that our members 
have come to a better realization of the 
“service value” of our bureau, for each 
year we find an increase in the number 


of trademarks filed and registration cer- 
tificates issued. Since the 1927 Trade 
Mark Book was issued, which listed some 
16,000 odd marks, approximately 3,700 
trademarks have been added to our files, 
1.900 of which are used on paint and 
varnish products and 1,800 on brushes. 
This brings the total number of marks 
listed up to approximately 20,000 marks 
—dquite a voluminous compilation. Regis- 
tration certificates issued the past year 
total nearly 200, the same figure as 1927. 
This rather gratifying, tor we antici- 
pated a decrease in registrations upon 
publishing the Trade Mark Book, which 
contains so much of the informat-on only 
previously given in reports. This is fur- 
ther evidence of increased interest in 
trademark matters. 


Supplement to 1927 Trade Mark 
Book 


It was the bureau’s intention to publish 
a 1928 supplement during the summer, 
but unforeseen difficult‘es arose which de- 
layed its preparation. It is now planned 
to proceed with its publication immediate- 
lv and it is expected to be issued shortly 
after this convention. This supplement 
will be in the same form as the 1927 
Trade Mark Book and list all marks filed 
since its issuance in the same manner. 
It is suggested that all members who 
have not obtained a copy of the Trade 
Mark Book, do so immediately, as the 
1928 supplement will only be sent gratis 
to subscribers for the 1927 book. The 
price of the 1927 book and all supple- 
ments to our members is $3 per copy. 
Every office or factory executive should 
have a copy, for aside from the trade- 
mark data it contains, it is invaluable as 
a buyer's guide and reference work. 


Re-Registration of Trademarks in 
U. S. Patent Office 


Attention is directed to the fact that all 
marks registered in 1909 expire in 1929 
as the trademark act of 1905 provides 
that a certificate of registration shall re 
main in force for twenty years. Certifi- 
cates may be renewed for a like period 
upon payment of the renewal fee at any 
time not more than six months prior to 
the expiration of same. 

One of the regular services of the bu- 
reau is to notify all members of expiring 
marks and letters have already been sent 
to concerns using marks which expire in 
1929. 





is 





Association Bulletin 


Since the bulletin was changed to its 
present form, a special article on trade- 
marks has appeared in each issue, and 
believing this publicity has helped greatly 
to stimulate trademark interest, your 
committee wants to acknowledge this 
courtesy and extend thanks for this fine 
co-operation. 

Publication in 
marks registered in 
those presented for registration in the 
United States Patent Office will be con- 
tinued and it is suggested that members 
constantly be on the alert and promptly 
file objections if registration or adoption 
is attempted of any marks which may 
conflict with their own. 

The chairman of your trademark com- 
mittee had the pleasure of accepting an 
invitation to address the Western Zone 
convention at Del Monte, California, in 
June, and there is submitted, herewith, a 
copy of his address. Great interest in 
trademarks was manifested by those in 
attendance, so much so, that your com- 
mittee wishes to suggest that a Pacific 
coast member be appointed on the 1929 
trademark committee in order that this 
interest be stimulated and even greater 
co-operation obtained from our West 
coast members. 


Legislation 


Your committee is advised that no 
action has as yet been taken on the bill 
before Congress to revise and clarify the 


monthly bulletin of 
our bureau and 


the 





prompt notice will be given to 
our members so that any necessary action 


may be taken. 


session, 


Conclusion 


The keynote of each report of the com- 
mittee for the past several years has 
been continued progress and activity, 
and in sounding this same keynote in this 








J. Vincent Reardon 


Chairman on Trademarks 


report, your committee feels that we are 


rapidly approaching our goal to “Trade 
Mark the Industry 100 Per Cent.” We 
renew our invitation to all members to 


avail themselves the services of our trade- 
mark bureau, and bespeak for the new 
committee to be appointed the same fine 


co-operation your present committtee has 
received, both from members and Gen- 
eral Manager Horgan and his staff. 
Address at Del Monte 
Discussing the subject ‘‘Trademarks,’’ gen- 
tlemen, it is my purpose to briefly refer to 


some problems which rapidly changing condi- 
tions in our industry have brought before us, 
and to offer some suggestions for your con- 
sideration. 


To some of us, a trademark is looked upon 
as a creation of modern invention; but, as a 
matter of fact, it is one of the oldest devices 
for insuring the marking of goods to indicate 
ownership or to designate quality. History 
reveals that trademarks were in use as far 
back as 1200 and 1300 B.C., and many speci- 
mens of the potters’ craftsmanship have been 
unearthed bearing marks of 400 and 500 B.C. 
The Chinese were the first known users of 
marks, but the Romans and Greeks also used 
them quite generally, particularly on pottery 
and works of art I find that in practically 
every country at different early stages and 
continuously throughout the history of the 
races, the urge to identify personal manufac- 
ture, whether by individuals or groups or in 
communities, has been evidenced by the use of 
trademarks. In the middle ages, the guilds of 





England, France and Holland, who were the 
then predominant producing factors, used 
marks to identify their products, and towns 
and localities also adopted their particular 
marks and enacted laws setting the standard 
of quality of the goods manufactured. This 
regulation by guilds, municipalities and com- 


munities insured to the buyer that goods bear- 
ing certain marks represented a definite stand- 


ard of quality from a certain source, and it 
also served to identify the seller and insure 
continued patronage for his wares. 


Yes, the custom to use trademarks is a very, 
very old one, gentlemen, and the ancients 
realized, just as we do today, that the use of 
trademarks not only served to protect and 
identify a manufacturer’s product, but to raise 
his standards of quality as well. Trademarks 
have survived because they encourage high- 
class workmanship and put a premium on 
performance. 


The matter of trademarks {s of much greater 
than at 
around us we 
the big business 
trademark mer- 


concern at the present time, though, 
any stage in the past, for a}l 
see evidence of the fact that 
of the future will be done in 


chandising. 
Is it 
by trademark advertising? 


Consider any successful product. 
not a trademarked product merchandize 
In our own indu 
try we have many examples, such as ‘‘Sun- 
Proof,’’ ‘‘S-W-P,”” “Duco,”’ ‘‘Valspar,’’ ‘‘Vit- 
rolite,’’ ‘‘Dutch-Boy” and many others. Could 
the existing demand for these products have 
been created in any other way than by trade- 
mark merchandising? The future of all manu- 





facturers, as I view the matter, depends en- 
tirely upon their success in establishing their 
products in their respective markets under 
trademarked names or brands. I repeat, the 
big business of the future will be done in 
trademarked merchandising. Realizing this 


fact, and there is no question whatever of its 
absoluteness, let those few of us who 
still selling simply paint, varnish and enam 


are 








etc., take steps to safeguard our future by 
adopting suitable brands for all of our prod- 
ucts and then concentrating our energies to 
the merchandising of the brands adopted. 
Then, if we make quality produets, we will be 
building a business that will endure through 
the ages against competition of any kind, price 
or otherwise; for when brands are established 
as representing a definite standard of quality, 
the question of price becomes secondary 
Ample testimony of this fact can be had by 


visiting any paint store and observing the bu,- 
Ing habits of the average customer. If a 
woman asks for ‘‘Flex,’’ ‘‘B-H Brushing 
Lacquer in the glass ja 7 ‘*‘Absorene 





or 


or 









a painter for ‘‘Fuller’s Concreta,’’ pes 
Japan Oil,” ‘‘Velumina,”’ or ‘‘Savagyan,’’ or 
an industrial for ‘‘Duco,’’ ‘“‘Opex,"”’ or ‘‘Oro- 
nite,’’ just figure out how many dollars worth 
of conversation it takes to try and sell an 
unknown brand, regardless of how much 
cheaper in price the unknown brand may be. 


It isn’t price the buyer wants; it's performance 


or quality, and it’s the brand or trademark 
that insures that quality or performance. 
Product acceptance is brand acceptance, 


What Is a Good Trademark? 


To successfully market our products, there- 
fore, we must first adopt a suitable trademark. 
This brings up the question of just what is a 
good trademark. Opinion differs widely in this 
regard. I think the best formula for a good 
trademark is that it be to remember, 
easily pronounced, short, suggestive, harmoni- 
ous and distinctive. As buying is a habit and 
often done by employees with little education, 


easy 





as well as children, of first importance I 
think, the mark should be easy to remember 
and easily pronounced. Imagine sending your 
porter or small son for a can of ‘‘Concrewal- 
tum,”” ‘‘Premium Tegumentum,’’ or ‘‘San- 
dezelac,’’ which are marks actually used by 
some concerns in our industr There is no 
question but that short marks like ‘‘Lacg,’’ 
‘Zip’? or ‘‘Artex’’ are more easily remem- 


bered and also much more attractive when dis- 
played than long or hard to pronounce marks 
like ‘‘Usa-perfect-lac,’’ ‘‘Van-don-walk-on"’ or 
**Zanzibolio.’’ To be suggestive, a mark 
should suggest the use of the product or one 
or more of its qualities. Good examples of 
suggestive marks are ‘‘Duro,’’ suggesting 
durability; **Jeto,’’ suggesting blackness; 
‘*Velvo,’’ suggesting a velvety finish, and ‘‘Da- 
Cote,’’ suggesting a coat in one day. 
Harmonious marks are marks which har- 
monize with the name of the manufacturer, 
his slogan or his product, such as ‘‘Duco,’’ an 
abbreviation of duPont company; ‘‘Certain- 





W. R. Carnegie 


Reported on Window Display Contest 


teed,’’ coined from the slogan ‘‘Certain Quality 
Guaranteed’’; ‘‘S-W-P”’ in design, depicting a 
bucket of red paint being poured on top of the 
earth, with the slogan ‘‘Cover the Earth’’; 
‘‘Barrelled Sunlight,’’ with a barrel radiating 
light from a background of white paint super- 
imposed on a black background. 


To be distinctive, a mark should be unlike 
any other in use, for if it is pronounced sim- 
ilarly, or it resembles another mark in design, 
confusion results. An interesting case was re- 
ported recently; that of the O’Neil Duro 
pany, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Having 
tained Patent Office registration of their trade- 
mark, ‘‘Duro,”’ in 1900, they decided in 1926 
to clear title to their mark and started pro- 
ceedings to make every concern using a sim-~ 
jlar mark discontinue it. They considered ail 
marks coined from the word curable, such as 
“Durex,” ‘‘Duranite,’’ ‘‘Duracote,” etc., as 
infringing upon their rights. Another inter- 
esting case was that of the U. 3. Gutta Percha 
Paint Company versus Boydell Brothers Waite 
Lead & Color Company, of Detroit, the ccurts 
ruling that the latter’s use of the mark 
“Canned Light’ in design, with hight radiat- 


ing from a can, infringed the ‘‘Barrelled Sup- 
" 


Com- 


ob- 


light’’ mark. With the number of marks 1: 
use in our industry, it is becoming inore diffi- 
cult each year to select dtstinctive marks 


Chairman Booker:—That report 


is now before you for your consideration. 
I move that it be approved. 





D. W. Figgis: 


was approved by the board 


. 
possessing 
trademark, 


the characteristics of a 


all 
but if given proper thought, it 
still possible. 


200d 
is 


Associated with the selection of a trademark 





there is also the unavoidable problem of the 
valuation of a trademark. Value results from 
the creation of a good will for business, which 
in turn flows from a good trademark on a 
quality product properly and constantly ad- 
vertised. Now, good will is like momentum 
in physics; it is that accumulated energy 
stored up by fair and honest dealing and ad- 
vertising and becomes of great value. In the 
capitalization set-ups of big business today 
the valuation placed on good will or trade- 
marks often runs into six or seven figures 
Stock is issued for good will, and some of 
these stocks pay enviable dividends. Some 
businesses consider the value of their trade- 
marks to be greater than all of the material 
assets they carry on their books. There is 
no question but that our trademarks are, or 
can be made, our most valuable business 


assets. 


Selecting a Trademark 


Now, just what is the proper procedure 
the selection of a trademark, or to 
the status of a mark already in use? 
thing to do, I would say, 
a copy of the “List of 
lished by the trademark bureau of our own 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. 
This book lists in alphabetical order practi- 
cally all of the trademarks used in our indus- 
try and indicates the product upon which the 
mark is used. 

If you are 


in 
investigate 
The first 
would be to send for 
Trade Marks,’’ pub- 


selecting a new 
upon reference to the ‘List of Trade Marks’”’ 
that a similar mark is not in use, or, if in- 
vestigating your old marks and you find others 
using the same or similar marks, the next 
step is to obtain an up-to-the-minute report 
on the mark or marks in question from our 
trademark bureau. This report service is one 
of the most, if not the most, val le services 
of our bureau and covers a wider scope than 
any other agency. A detailed report is fur- 
nished on each mark giving a list of all 
similar marks of record, the date of first use, 
the name of the product upon which the mark 
is used and the concern using it, and whether 
registered in the United States Patent Office. 
Each report also includes a brief statement 
as to the merits of the inark reported on. If 
this report is favorable and indicates that the 
mark has possibilities patent office regis- 
tration, you may then, with reasonable safety, 
put the mark in use. Immediately upon aotng 
so you slrould register the mark in the trade- 
mark bureau of the National Paint, O11 ana 
Varnish Association and a registration certifi- 
cate will be issued contatning a statement of 
pertinent facts and a photo-print of the label 
or stencil imprint showing the form of the 
trademark as used. A duplicate copy of the 
certificate with the original correspondence is 
retained in the bureau's files for future refer- 


mark and find 











of 





ence and public notice of marks registered is 
given through the association bulletin and 
trade press. Now you are 1eady to consult 
your patent attorney and apply for United 


States Patent Office 


Few manufacturers, 


registration, 

indeed, take these pre- 
cautions, and ofttimes many thousands of dol- 
lars are lost by premature preparation of 
bels, color cards and advertising and use of 
mark, only to find that it really belongs 
another. Innocence is no excuse, nor is 
norance, but both have caused quite a lot 
expensive trademark litigation. Too many of 
us have had costly experiences in this direc- 
tion, all of which could mave been avoided if 
we had taken the precaution of investigating 
our marks before adopting them. Considerable 
confusion has also been caused by the belief 
on the part of some that if their marks have 
been registered in our bureau and a certificate 
issued, that their marks are safely protected 
and they have the right of exclusive use. 
This is an erroneous impression, for the bureau 





la- 
a 
to 
ig- 
of 





merely records the member’s use of the mark 
and obviously cannot guarantee or decide as 
to the legal status of any mark or who is 


entitled to the exclusive use thereof, no matter 
how evident infringement appears to be. 
Rightful ownership must be legally established 
and the safest and best way to ‘do so by 
federal registration. | 
Cases of intentional infringement rarely 
come to our notice, and most trademark er- 
rors are committed through ignorance or care- 
lessness A recent case that came to my 
attention was that of a manufacturer who had 
registered his mark in our bureau but failed 
to secure federal registration. Another manu- 
facturer, not knowing the mark was in use. 
adopted the same mark in another State and 
applied for and secured federal registration 
on it for use on the same product, which 
happened to be varnish, and it cost the orig- 


is 








inal user of the mark £6,500 in attorney’s 
fees to regain title to his mark. Federal reg- 
istration, at the time the mark was adopted 
would have saved this expense. 5; 
I also recall a case in Chicago where an 
enamel manufacturer adopted a mark in use 
on kalsomine, thinking that, being used on a 
different product, he was within his rights. 


He went to the expense of having a specially 
designed can made and large quantities of 
expensive color cards, booklets and other lit- 
erature prepared. An advertising campaign 
was undertaken, but upon the appearance of 
the enamel manufacturer's first ad in one of 
the trade journals the kalsomine manufacturer 
was forced, in order to protect his trademark 
to make the enamel manufacturer abandon the 
mark. Ignorance caused a $10,000 loss in this 
case, which could have been saved had the 
enamel manufacturer consulted the trademark 
bureau before adopting the mark. 

In our industry, 
trademarks of individual 
have two great associational trademarks, 
“Save the Surface and You Gave All” and 
“Clean-Up and Paint-Up,’’ which we as mem- 
bers of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association are privileged to use. By tying 
these marks or slogans in with our individual 
trademarks in our advertising we not only 
dignify our products but aid in a substantial 
way in broadcasting our industry's slogans 
eat Sees our goal tu ‘‘triple the industry 
Vv Vole 

In closing, I wish to invite each one of you 
to avail himself of the services of our trade- 
mark bureau, for your problems are ours and 
we are anxious to assist you at all times on 
any trademark matters. Lend us your support 
too, for only with the full co-operation of each 
individual member can we continue to func- 
tion and accomplish our aim to eliminate 
trademark litigation within our industry and 


achieve the honor of bein “Th y : 
marked Industry.” * e Best Trade 


aside from the private 


manufacturers, we 


I of directors an 
What is your pleasure? . 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 
Chairman Booker:—I would like to have the Carnegie report on the save the 


surface window display contest. 


Report on Window Display Contest 


W. R. Carnegie :—I feel like apologizing 
for appearing here, but I have been asked 
to come before you and present this re- 
port of a little local work we have done 





in Detroit. I happened to be chairman of 
our paint up and clean up committee 
last spring, and we have concluded that 
work and filed our report and copied it. 









IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Just previous to the convention we 
received a letter from the save the sur- 
face people asking us to undertake a 
window display contest for the purpose 
of showing you gentlemen what could be 
done along that line. ‘So we undertook 
the work. 


‘Something like 120 stores took part in 
the contest. There were eight men of the 
Detroit Paint, Oil and Varnish Club on 
the committee, and two of the members 
were assigned to the quarter sections of 
the city. These men visited the stores 
in their sections and selected three of 
the best dressed windows according to 
their judgment. 


A special committee of judges was then 
appointed consisting of Searl Hendee, of 
the Maxon, Inc., advertising agents; Otis 
Morse, merchandising manager of ~ the 
Detroit Free Press, and Harold Hastings, 
secretary and manager of the Adcraft 
Club. The cards turned in by the mem- 
bers of the committee were then turned 
over to the judges who personally visited 
the stores in question and inspected the 


windows. This special committee has 
handed in the following list of awards :— 
First prize. — Janes-Besanson, 9583 


Grand River avenue, for the most color- 
ful and striking general display. 

Second prize.—J. Nolan, 14101 Ker- 
cheval avenue, for attention value and 
merchandising appeal. 

Third prize.—Fred A. Harms, 7907 Fort 
street, for simplicity and artisitc arrange- 
ment. 

Fourth prize.—Bulluck Green Hardware 
Company, 2554 Michigan avenue, for ef- 


H. S. 


fective arrangement and _ educational 
appeal. 
Fifth prize—cCharles Salerno, 15128 


Mack avenue, for attention value and 
novel display of merchandise. 

Sixth prize—H. <A. Sharpe, 12222 
Grand River avenue, for merchandising 
value in showing various uses by direct 


tie-up between products and finished 
panels. 

Seventh prize. — Jefferson Hardware 
Company, 11132 East Jefferson avenue, 


for seasonable and colorful display. 


Honorable mention.—Gibson Brothers, 
2558 Fenkell avenue; Fred Kircher, 11033 
Gratiot avenue. 


The committee’s decisions were unani- 
mous in spite of the fact that it was 
difficult to rate many of the windows 
because of excellence. 


Photographs are being made 
first three winning windows. 

We owe a vote of thanks to the judges 
who werformed the work of judging the 
windows and traveling over the tremen- 
ous area they had to cover in order to 
visit these stores. 

Detroit has a frontage on the river of 
somewhere between 25 and 30 miles, run- 
ning back about 9 miles, so you can 
imagine these stores located all through 
this immense territory required a lot of 
traveling to visit them, and we are very 
much pleased with the suggestion of the 
campaign. It was done in rather a hurry. 
We had no time to prepare it, but we had 
run into it, and we have at least secured 
a measure of success, which I hope will 
be done for the interest of the industry. 





of the 


Felton:—I move that we extend to the Detroit club and to the judges a 
vote of thanks for the foresight and interesting spirit shown. 


I would like to say 


I feel this is a very valuable thing for the association, and also for the save the 


surface campaign. 


I believe it will inspire similar contests elsewhere, and I believe 


it will perpetuate this idea that may be carried out from year to year in the various 


convention cities. 


I move, therefore, that a vote of thanks be extended to the Detroit club and 


the judges 


I note that at least fifty or seventy men have been coming to these conventions, 


hoping to win a golf cup. 
your cup. 


I believe if you go to window decorating you will get 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Chairman Booker :—~The 
annual meeting. 


next order 


I of business 
I will ask Mr. Horgan to make some remarks on that subject. 


is the time and place of the 


Joint Session Arranged For 


_ General Manager Horgan :—In connec- 
tion with the desirability of continuing 
the plan which has been in effect for the 
last five or six years of holding the con- 


ventions of the several associations in the 
same city, during the same week, this 
subject occupied considerable time and 


discussion in the manufacturers’ meeting 
this week. As a result of that discuss‘on 
the manufacturers’ association unani- 
mously voted to continue the present plan 


of joint meetings. The matter is before 
you, gentlemen, for consideration and 
discussion and action, 

H. M. Howard:—I don’t believe that 


any of us who sat in at the meetings of 
the American Paint, Oil and Varnish As- 
sociation and got the inspiration from 
those meetings and heard the discussion 
referred to, want to do anything else than 
fall in line with their action, and I pro- 
pose that, if it is in order, a resolution 
to this effect be passed, and that we add 
to that resolution the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Phillips, the new president 
of the American Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association, that we endeavor to co-op- 
erate with them in seeing if it isn’t pos- 
sible to make arrangements for one joint 
meeting that will be able to do away with 


the three reports, which were necessary to 
duplicate last year and this year. 

I think, if we can get together in that 
respect, we will have the amalgamation 
which is pretty nearly perfect, and we will 
Save a lot of time in getting through odd 
business and hold the interest a lot more. 

I remember that Mr. Horgan made a 
very good explanation of why it was nec- 
essary to have the traffic report and the 
other two reports, the legislation and 
flax development, this year, because they 
were contributed to by the organization. 

But if we can carry Mr. Phillips’s idea, 
I would offer a resolution :— 

Resolved: That it is the sense of this organi- 
zation that this present plan of holding the 
meetings at the same time and the same place 
be continued, and that it further be 

Resolved: That the committee on arrange- 
ments shall endeavor to hold a joint meeting, 
making it unnecessary to have any duplication 
of reports. 

I move that this resolution be adopted. 

(The motion was seconded and carried.) 

(The following report on memorials of 
deceased members, prepared by George B. 
Heckel, was not presented, but was ac- 
cepted by the board of directors for pub- 
lication in the proceedings.) 


Report of Committee on Memorials 


Beardslee, J. C. 

Bennett, William J. 
Billings, Frank 
Brigham, S. Fred 

Brown, Capt. Charles W. 
Chapin, Arthur B. 
Clark, Mancel Talcott 
Clough, Richard W. 
Connor, Thomas W. 
David, Albert 

Dewar, John 

Dowdy, James Alexander 
Eger, Maurice D. 

Fisher, Henry J. 
Foreman, L. J. 

Fuller, Frank W. 
Goshorn, A. O. 
Hendrickson, Capt. Hans 
Jones, Woodruff 


It is a startling illustration of the un- 
certainty of life that among the names 
which your present committee has the 
sad duty of commemorating is that of 
the chairman who prepared and presented 
the corresponding report only a year ago, 
Charles Allen Clark. Verily, “in the 
midst of life we are in death!” 

As Mr. Clark, in his report, last year 
reminded you, this association is among 
the oldest of such organizations that have 
endured, and it is to be expected, as the 
years pass, one after another of the faith- 
ful pioneers will cease from their labors 
and lay their burdens down. Among these 
it is our sad duty to record several who 
have served the association well, and 
have passed to their reward. The report 
records thirty-eight names—among them 
many whose memory will long linger in 
the affectionate regards of their fellows. 
Mr. Clark, a member of your committee, 


having died since his appointment, the re- 
port 
bers. 


is presented by the surviving mem- 





Kennedy, William B. 
Kerr, G. M. 

Keyser, Francis S. 
Lavanburg, Fred L. 
Leitz, Henry 


Leonard, James Wheaton 
Lipschitz, Dr. Charles W. 
Mehl, Alfred S. 

Merz, Carl 

O’Brien, William D. 
Rockwell, Arthur C. 
Rockwood, Charles H. 
Sauter, Charles J. 
Smith, Orison B. 

Stoer, John Jacob 
Thibaut, John F. 
Wadsworth, John 
Wilson, Robert S. 





J. C. Beardslee 


J. C. Beardslee, director of the Sherwin- 
Williams Company, Cleveland, Ohio, died 
May 18, 1928, following an operation. 
after forty-eight years in the service of 
the company. At the age of nineteen he 
was employed as a clerk in the factory 
office, under E. P. Williams, and later 
had charge of cost records. His interest 
in manufacture led to his transfer to the 
plant. He became superintendent of the 
Cleveland and eventually superintendent 
of all the company’s plants. In 1897 he 
was made a director, and after his re- 
tirement in 1917, continued coming daily 


to his office so as to be available for 
consultation and advice. He was well 
known and highly respected throughout 


the industry. 


William J. Bennett 


William J. Bennett, secretary-treasurer 


of the Bennett Gluss & Paint Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, died December 9, 
1927, following a short illness, at the 
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age of fifty-one. He was prominent in 
the civic affairs of his native city. 


Frank Billings 


Frank Billings, one of the founders of 


3illings - Chapin Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, died January 19, 1928. For many 
years he served as president of Tod- 
Stambaugh Company, iron and _ steel 


merchants. He was born at Hastings, 
N. Y., but moved to Chicago as a young 
man, and later went to Cleveland and 
engaged in paint manufacturing. 


S. Fred Brigham 


S. Fred Brigham, Chicago manager of 
the varnish department of the Glidden 
Company for the North and Northwest, 
and an employee of the company since 
1892, died suddenly at his summer home 
at Eagle River, Wis., August 11, 1928, 
of heart failure. He was born in Chi- 
eago, January 29, 1873 and following his 
graduation from grammar school in 1888, 
he started in business as office boy for 
Griswold Palmer & Co. The next year 
he worked as clerk for the Chicago Forge 
& Belt Works, and then he went with the 
wholesale department of Marshall Field 
& Co., where he remained two years. 

In 1892 he joined the Glidden & Joy 
Varnish Company, and this proved to be 
his life’s work, and he carried on through 
the various changes in the firm’s name and 
owners. He and F. M. Emrich, now with 
Glidden Company at Cleveland, and oper- 
ating under the name Brigham & Emrich, 
were Chicago sales agents for the Glidden 
Varnish Company previous to the organi- 
zation of the present Glidden Company. 
He was a past president of the Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Club of Chicago, serving in 
1909-1910, and was an active member of 
the golf club in those years. 

He was married in 1895 to Miss Ada 
Springer, who survives him with two 
daughters and one son, Franklin B. Brig- 
ham. Mr. Brigham had a wide acquaint- 


ance in the industrial varnish field. He 
was a member of the Chicago Athletic 
Association, Exmoor Country Club, and 


South Shore Country Club. 


Capt. Charles W. Brown 


Capt. Charles W. Brown, president of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, died 
March 6, 1928, aged sixtv-nine. He was 
born at Newburyport, Mass., and after 


completing his education followed the 
sea for ten years. Later he established 
in Minneapolis the firm of Brown & 


Haywood, whose glass-jobbing business 
became one of the most important in the 
Northwest, with branches in St. Paul, 
Minn., and Davenport, Ia. The business 
was eventually purchased by the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Capt. Brown 
being retained as manager. (Within two 
years he became secretary, and in 1904 
vice-president and chairman of the com- 
mercial department of the company; and 






in 1916 was elected president. At the 
time of his death he was also president 
of the Owasso Sugar Company, and the 


Michigan Chemical Company., vice-presi- 
dent of the Columbus Chemical Company. 
a director of the Federal Reserve Bank, 
the Western National Bank, and the Se- 
wickley Hospital, and a member of many 
societies, business and social organiza- 


tions. 
Arthur B. Chapin 


Arthur B. Chapin, secretary of the 
Armstrong Paint & Varnish Works, Chi- 
cago, died Julv 1, 1928, as the result of 


an accident. He was alone in his garage 
at the time, and apparently fell, fractur- 
ing his skull. He was connected with the 
company for eighteen years. Mrs. Chapin 
and five children survive him. 


Charles Allen Clark 


Charles Allen Clark, son of Allen W. 
Clark, founder of the clean up and paint 
up campaign, died at the Barnes Hospi- 
tal, St. Louis, on January 27, aged thirty- 
seven years. His death was unexpected 
and was due to a carbuncular infection of 
the nostril. He was born in Little Rock, 
Ark., in 1890, and at the age of eleven 
went to St. Louis with his family. He 
received his education in the _ public 
schools and at the Smith Academy in that 
city. At an early age he became inter- 
ested in the printing and publishing busi- 
ness, and in 1909, when the American Paint 
Journal Company was incorporated, he 
became its secretary and general manager. 
He had full charge of the business depart- 
ment, and was largely responsible for the 
remarkable growth of the three papers is- 
sued by his company. He was active in 
trade journal affairs and was secretary 
of the National Federation of Trade 
Journals, later, incorporated as Associ- 
ated Business Papers. He had always 
taken an active interest in the affairs of 
the St. Louis Paint, Oil and Varnish Club 
and served as its secretary for several 
years. He was a director of the Lafay- 
ette Mutual Building and Loan Associa- 
tion, the oldest organization of its kind 
in St. Louis. He was a member of the 
Missouri Athletic Club and the Algonquin 
County Club. In 1916, he was married 
to Alice Lillian McClevey, who, with 
three sons and two daughters, survives 
him. He is also survived by his father. 
“Charles Allen,” as he was known to his 
many friends, was a familiar figure in 
paint and varnish circles and especially 
at the annual paint conventions, where he 
has been the chief factor in the produc- 
tion of the admirably organized ‘“Conven- 
tion Daily.” 


Mancel Talcott Clark 


Mancel Talcott Clark, president of the 
Jewel Paint & Varnish Company, of Chi- 
cago, died April 1, 1928, of pneumonia. 
He was a man or quiet and retiring na- 
ture, but of exceptional ability and the 
charm which comes of a naturally kind 
and unselfish nature. 

He was born in Chicago in 1874, a son 
of Alson E. and Sarah M. Clark. His 
father was a successful paint manufac- 
turer and carried on his business of 
Wadsworth Howland Company, of Chi- 
cago, aS early as 1883. Mr. Clark at- 
tended Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 


and graduated from Sheffield Scientific 
School of the Yale University with the 


class of 1896. Immediately after gradu- 
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ation he returned to Chicago and took up 
his life work in what was then the Wads- 
worth Howland Company, of Chicago. 
After his father’s death in 1911 he be- 
came president and treasurer of the 
company, a position he has held ever 
since 

His two brothers, lson S. Clark and 
Edwin H, Clark, survive him, also his 
wife, Elizabeth H. Clark, and his son, 
Mancel T. Clark, jr. 

As a manufacturer he built up the sale 
of the “Jewel” paints and varnishes until 
it seemed best to change the name of his 
company to correspond and this was done 
within the past year. The factory and 
offices were also moved to a large new 
plant on North Western avenue to meet 
the needs of the growing business late 
in 1926. 

During the war he “did his bit,” serv- 
ing as a member of the conservation di- 
vision of the War Industries Board and 
was always a man who aimed to accept 


his responsibilities earnestly and seri- 
ously. 
He was a member of the University, 


Chicago Saddle and Cycle, Indian Hill, 
and Industrial Clubs of Chicago. 


Richard W. Clough 


Richard William Clough, vice-president 
of Barrett Varnish Company, Chicago, 
died April 15, 1928, of apoplexy. Mr. 
Clough was one of the old school of var- 
nish makers. He was sixty-seven years 
old, a native of Newark, N. J. His 
father, an English varnish maker, hav- 
ing come to this country to work in a 
varnish plant in Newark. The father 
came to Chicago to take charge of the 
plant of the old Chicago Varnish Com- 
pany, while the deceased was an infant. 
At the age of eleven years Mr. Clough 
began to assist his father at the Chicago 
Varnish plant and learned his trade un- 
der his direction. He afterwards went 
with the Grace Varnish Company, and 
later with the American Varnish Com- 
pany. Sometime later he became inter- 
ested as a partner in the Wheeler-Clough 
Company, and ten years ago joined the 
Barrett Varnish Company. 

Mr. Clough had enjoyed exceptional 
health throughout his life. Survived by 
widow, one daughter, Mrs. Roy R. Brown, 
and two sons, Richard W., and William H., 


Thomas W. Connor 


Thomas W. Connor, 
of the board of directors of the Ditzler 
Color Company, Detroit, Mich., died at 
the Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn., of 
pneumonia following an operation on Au- 
gust 23, 1928, at the age of sixty-four. 
He was born in Fenton, Mich., and in 
1888 entered the service of the Acme 
White Lead & Color Works, as a sales- 
man, rising gradually to the position of 
sales manager of the company’s indus- 
trial division. After twenty-five years with 
that company, he associated himself with 
the Ditzler Color Company, of which he 
became president in 1913 ; becoming chair- 
man of the board in 1923. He retired in 
May, 1928, and went to California. 

Mrs. Connor, two sons, Kirke W. Con- 
nor, secretary of the Ditzler Color Com- 
pany, and Don §S., and a daughter, Mrs. 


former chairman 


W. T. Utley, whose husband is secre- 
tary-treasurer of the company, survive 
him. 
Albert David 
Albert David, of the Albert David 


Chemical Company, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
a member of the Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Club of New York, died during March, 
1928. Unfortunately no further informa- 
tion is available to your committee. 


John Dewar 


John Dewar, a prominent master 
painter and financier of Pittsburgh, died 
of pneumonia, at Atlantic City, a 
April 20, 1928. While not a member of 
the association, he was so well and so 
favorably known as a delegate to _ its 
annual conventions, that it is proper that 
his death should be recorded in this re- 

ort. 
porte was born in Glasgow, Scotland, but 
came to this country at the age of six. 
At fourteen he was taken from_ school 
and apprenticed to a painting and deco- 
rating concern in Pittsburgh. After 
fourteen years of service, having accumu- 
lated a capital of $800, he started in 
the business for himself, showing samples 
of his work and soliciting patronage 
from door to door. This method obtained 
for him the patronage and friendship of 
many of Pittsburgh's leading citizens, and 
in time opened to him numerous finan- 
cial opportunities by which he profited 
greatly. 

He became not only one of the lead- 
ing painters of the country but a factor 
in the business world of the city, and 
at the time of his death was vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Allegheny Trust 
Company, and the Bellevue Savings an@ 
Trust Company, and was somewhat 
earlier a director of the Columbia Plate 
Glass Company, in which he had large 
holdings. e 

He served on the joint committee which 
prepared the original model formula label- 
ing law, and after its repudiation by the 


manufacturers, as chairman of _ the 
painters’ legislative committee, continued 
to push it in the national Congress. An 


exceptionally competent and conscientious 
painter, he carried into the present the 
fine traditions of the past. He was a 
fluent speaker and a writer of some dis- 
tinction in his own field During 1904 
he served as president of the Interna- 
tional Association of Painters and Deco- 
rators of the United States and Canada, 


and to the end maintained a leading 
place in that organization. He was a 
member of the Duquesne Club and the 


Pittsburgh Athletic Association. Besides 
his personal firm, John Dewar, he was 
head of Dewar, Clinton and Jeffcoat. He 
is survived by Mrs. Dewar and three chil- 
dren, Mrs. Ralph B. Stearns, Joseph H. 
Dewar and John B. Dewar, the latter- 
named succeeding him in his business. 


James Alexander Dowdy 


James A. Dowdy died Februar 10, 
1928, following an operation. As one of 
the managers of the Anaconda Lead Prod- 
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ucts Company, Chicago, since 1917, and widow, three sons and a daug y as a young man. He was a Orison B. Smith 
also a member of Dowdy Brothers, Phila- vive him. One of his sons, Henry A. Hen- chemist and had been connected with 
drickson, is the California district man- the Hilo Varnish Corporation and the Orison B. Smith, senior partner of J. 





delphia, he has had an even wider ac- 















































































































































quaintance with the trade than in his ager of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- Standard Varnish Works, leaving the lat- Lee Smith & Company, dry colors, New 

early days in Philadelphia where he was Pany. ter company in 1918 to form the Aetna York, died on March 14, 1928, aged 

born in 1873. , Varnish Company. He was a member eighty-one. His father, John Lee Smith, 

His first business experience was with Woodruff Jones of the New_York Paint, Oil and Varnish founded _the dry color business and in 

Wetherill & Bros, John Lucas & Co. — woodruff Jones, vice-president and di- CiUb. ben Brooklyn Chamber of | Com- 1854, Orson B. ante bonnane © peer 
€ yi s c s s, . : 1” aete oe “ ree an ne ookly 2S ; » e anc é 

and later with Spencer Kellogg @ iia. rector of John Lewis & Bros. Com- j, survived by his “ew. te Sorthe H. death though he had not been active for 





Buffalo, and Harrison Brothers, in Phila- aes ohilade $ he Septe . - y 
delphia, and a silent member of the firm fit oan. eptember 17, Tinschitz, a son and a daughter. the past eighteen years. 

of Dowdy Brothers, of which his brother, Mr. Jones was born in Germantown, ‘His two sons, and surviving partners, 
Henry R., had the active management. pyijjadelphia, and had_ been connected Alfred S. Mehl Sinclair and Orison H. Smith, succeed 

He was a man of the finest character with Jonn T. Lewis & Company just two Aigreg §. Mehl, vi id a saies “™™ 

and instincts, a great reader and lover «ors short of fifty years. He was gradu- amenee of a nl, vice-president and sales John Jacob Stoer 

of good literature, a clever writer, and a ated from the University of Pennsyl- Philo keroat “— a Paint Company, 

kindly, lovable man in his relations to vania in 1860 and served during the that cite a Suly’ s 1 his home in John Jacob Stoer, chairman of the 


He had been  oard of directors, Keystone Albumen & 


all those with whom he came in contact. Qjyi) War as a lieutenant of artillery. He : 
in the employ of his uncles, H. E. & Paint Company, Philadelphia, died at his 


He is survived by his wife and two sons, was a musician of note and during the , : 
James Hammond and Francis Alden. past fifty years was organist of the First aa none Pa one's te home in Merion, Pa., after an illness of 
r and Westside Presbyterian churches in pig death failin Lacie mon tT . hie several months, aged seventy-four. He 
Maurice D. Eger Jermantown. to relinquish his position. He was well WS born in Pittsburgh and came to Phil- 
: 2 , In business he was loved and trusted known and hes tly tik On. © was Pa adelphia when fifteen years of age. After 
Maurice D. Eger, a past president of py all his associates and throughout the jioage a i an, = iked among the ocal engaging in the manufacture of. shirts, 
this association, died at his home in New jocal trade was esteemed a helpful friend Mrs. Mehl his death is deeply regretted. j.°went to West Virginia, where he was 


York, on June 15, 1928, at the age of and adviser. ; il and two sons, both engaged jy the lumber business. Returning to this 
eighty-one. He was born in Philadelphia, = * is survived by three daughters, Mrs. ' the paint business, survive him. ity he became treasurer of the old Phila- 
in 1847, where he received his education Henry Bennett, a missionary, Totori, delphia “Times.” and later was appointed 
and spent _ a ~ nee 7 Japan; Mrs. Conover English, Elizabeth, Car] Merz to the board of wharves, which went out 
i i t. Louis, bu returne oO Tia ¢ Mrs. ; | an, G an- cis , anizati . 
Philadelphia For more than forty years cauat Pniledelphia. a ee Carl Merz, secretary of the Heller & 6 eee a a orecenngy old aoe 
he was a member of the firm of A. B. : 7 ore eed tele er te — = = ferries. In 1900 he organized the “Key- 
ac E Co., ¢ i is “We - » i925, & s N@€wark, | > . 
foe wears te New. York. mm 1494 be Was William B. Kennedy N. J., after’ a year’s illness. He was ‘Stone Albumen & Cale nese in’ 1911 to 
elected president of this association, being William B. Kennedy, New York mana- — ae te tee tak can ie bee spend his declining years in Florida. 
the third in line, preceded only by Charles ger of the Boston Varnish Company, died as a boy. He was educated in private While the control of the business passed 


i dson (1888-1890 and Oscar L. an ¢ tic s ke, at his home i - . : : 
Whitelaw (1891). He J. served twice Teestava on fegvommber 23, 1927, aged schools and military academy, and in to his ~ Ww. ae rer ane 1911, he 
as treasurer, during 1888 and 1891. Dur- fifty. For a number of years he was in 1880 _ joined the company, which was oe tae oy oy Re 1 a 7 aaa 
ing the latter year he served also as the employ of Pratt & Lambert as a founded by his father. He served as its a t tne board He was ‘energetic and 
president of the Paint, Oil and Yarnish salesman, and later was, for a long time secretary since 1887, and was for a time man oF tne oar a had ¢ alit 
Club of New York. ‘He retired from identified with the Newark Varnish 2Ctive in the affairs of this association. forceful in manner ane ee 3 aa 
active business in 1907. Works, entering the employ of the Boston A cultivated and agreeable gentleman, he — oe — to a "He a on s 

Mrs. Eger and a daughter survive him. Varnish Company, when the new concern WS cordially liked. He was a thirty- Stoer iirc — wee be rere : 

second degree Mason and a noble of the Fred Stoer, survive him. 


H Fish was purchased by H. G. Clopper. 1 Mystic Shrine. Mrs. Merz survives him 
1 He was widely known and cordially “** = ; aid yives . ° 

H . kml J. = va 1 of th liked, and was a prominent figure at trade Wil 4 John r. Thibaut 

enry A. sher, formerly head of the convegtions. The friendly face and genial li i J F. Thibaut resident of the Thi- 
firm of Fisher, Thorsen & Co., and more smile of “Big Bill’? Kennedy will long be . illiam D. O Brien orn Walker Commeny, varnish manu- 
recently president of the Carbolineum missed at such gatherings. William D. O’Brien, president of the facturers of Long Island City, died sud- 
Wood Preserving Company, died at his Mrs. Kennedy and two sons survive O’Brien Varnish Company, South Bend, genly at Augusta, Ga., on February 12, 
home in Portland, Ore., in the month of him. Ind., died on May 2, aged fifty-six_years. 1998 aged sixty, during a vacation trip 
May, 1928, at the age of eighty-four. He He was born in South Bend in 1871 and with’ Mrs. Thibaut. 
was born in Germany in 1843, and at G. M. Kerr was a son of Patrick O’Brien, who, in As a boy he entered into the employ 


the age of three was brought by his par- Pas ; . 1877, founded the varnish business bear- Te is oO any, w e 
ents to St. Louis. At seventeen he began * M. Kerr, Chicago manager, Jones- jing his name, After attending parochial e. eae Ge cama a6 pag 
work in a local paint shop, and in 1866 Dabney Company, Louisville, Ky., died schools. he went to the University of nish maker. When a young man he be- 
was sent to Oregon by Henry Villard as December 15, 1927, at the age of fifty- Notre Dame, graduating from its school came junior member of the firm of E. 
master painter in the shops of the O. W. *!*. Bie 3 a of commerce in 1890. He entered the 4, Thibaut & Company. In 1908, E. A. 
R. & N. R. R, at The Dalles. Later Mr. Kerr’s home was at La Grange, Ill., varnish business immediately after leav- ‘Thibaut. retired. and John F. Thibaut 
he formed the paint and glass distribut- ® Chicago suburb. Prior to coming with ing that university and in 1891 was with R. O. Walker and O. S. Swanson in- 
ing firm of Fisher, Thorsen & Co., and the Jones-Dabney Company, he was for elected secretary and in 1913, upon the corporated the Thibaut & Walker Com- 
after the sale of that concern to W. P. Years with Berry Brothers, Detroit, at death of his father, was made president. pany. 


Fuller & Co., in 1917, became interested One time as sales manager. He was a member of the South Bend Wise in council and unassuming in 
with his son, G. H. Fisher, in the Car- ° Country Club, serving as its first presi- demeanor, he was beloved by all who 
bolineum Company. Though not at the Francis S. Keyser dent; a charter member of the Indiana new him. Mrs. Thibaut survives him. 


time of his death connected with the Club ; a member of the Knights of Colum- 


local paint, oil and varnish club, that Francis S. Keyser, sales manager for bus, and a director of the National Paint, 
club has requested that, because of his Meath & Milligan Manufacturing Com- Oj] and Varnish Asfociation. Mrs. O’Brien John Wadsworth 
high standing and the universal respect P@nY, Chicago, and an employee of a survives him. John Wadsworth, one of the pioneers of 
in which he was held. his name be in- Company for twenty-seven years, dice the paint industry in the West died May 
cluded in this record. suddenly April 6, 1928, after a short ill- Arthur C. Rockwell 22, 1928, at his home in Pasadena, Cal. 
noms, of pneumonia. He was in his forty- rtihur ©. Kockwe oa ee aa of eighty-six oe ee 
fifth year. f s Arthur C. Rockwell. sales manager — We swor ran a ive of Massa- 
is J. Foreman Mr. Keyser spent his whole business of the Elliott Varnish Company, Chicago, PR Bag ae = well-known 


L. J. Foreman. Eastern division sales life with the Heath & Milligan Company. died at the Wesley Memorial Hospital firm of Wadsworth, Howland & Company, 
manager of the Martin-Senour Company, He ‘began as a boy in the concern’s jn that city, on August 29 of septic founded in 1846 by his uncle. He moved 
died during July, 1928, at this home in Printing department and through his am- poisoning, aged fifty-eight. He began to Chicago to take charge of the Chi- 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after a short illness. He bition, artistic taste and attention to the business as a boy with the Heath & eago branch in 1890 and brought with 
was the representative of his firm in the firm’s interests won continuous promo- Mijligan Manufacturing Company, where him two young men, George E. Watson 
Pittsburgh district from 1905 until 1922, ton, &o:ng up the scale from minor posi- he remained for about twenty-five years. and W. H. Andrews, both of whom got 
when the Brooklyn branch was opened tions to those of greater responsibility About eight years ago he became manager = their first experience under Mr. Wads- 
and he was made Eastern sales manager, Util he was placed in charge of the con- of the Red Diamond Paint Company, worth and were always looked upon as 
succeeding W. R. Shunk, whose assistant C&™™S advertising department, which he which mosition he retained for three years. his “boys.” Both were later to become 
he had been. He was widely known and conducted successfully for a number of jn 1925 he became sales manager of the presidents of the National Paint, Oil and 
well liked in the trade. years. In 1926 he was transferred to the Elliott Varnish Company. Varnish Association and take a promi- 


*orem: 4 se — sales departmen s manager and here 7 Pe: . 

i tn oe ee SN: eee natural talents amd executive ability Mrs. Rockwell and three daughters sur- nent part in the building up of the in- 
F won for him further honors. “ vive him. His brother, W. A. Rockwell, dustry. This Chicago branch later became 

Mrs. Keyser and two sons, Francis and '!S @ member of the sales organization the Wadsworth-Howland Company, and 

Frank W. Fuller Robert, both of school age, survive him. Of the Red Diamond Paint Company. still more recently, Jewel Paint & Var- 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


and satisfactorily with this general com- 
mittee, 

Among the guests who have addressed 
the convention and to whom our special 
thanks are due may be mentioned: Rev. 
Merton 8S. Rice and Dr. Hugh P. Baker, 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


And I think in consideration of those 
who we are thanking in connection with 
the resolution that we should not con- 
fine ourselves entirely to guests, but I 
know that we all feel that we want to 
include in these thanks, Wallace Bennett, 
which may have been taken care of by 


H. S. Chatfield: 
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the expression after his speech. But I 
would just like to leave the thought that 
that be included in the spirit of the reso- 
lution I offer. 
I, therefore, 


offer the following reso- 
lution :— 


Resolved, by the National Paint, Oil and 
Varnish Association, in annual convention as- 
sembled: That we extend a rising vote of 


thanks in appreciation of the contribution that 
each and every one of these ladies and gentle- 


men has made for our instruction and enter- 
tainment. 

I move the adoption. 

(The motion was seconded and car- 


ried.) 


While most of you were out having a good time and playing 


golf, your executive committee and board of directors worked hard all day. 


all 
in 


when 
concur 


It is the usual custom, 
association to confirm and 
following :— 


business 
all 


transacted, for the whole 
I would like to offer the 


has been 
their actions. 


I move that all actions, appointments and resolutions of the executive committee 
and board of directors for the year just closing, as well as all matters acted upon 


by the convention, 


be hereby ratified and approved. 


(The motion was seconded and carried.) 


Chairman Booker:—Are there 
vention, or any other resolutions? 
General Manager Horgan: 
just came in, from Mr. Keister. 
to send him yesterday: 
Your telegram received. 


any 





other 


My sincere appreciation. 


questions to come before the con- 


At this point I would like to read a telegram that 
This is 


in answer to a telegram I was directed 


Please convey my heartiest congratula- 


tions to Charley Caspar and to the Association on his selection to the high office of President. 
He will make a great one, and the news brings me great joy. 


Chairman Booker:- 
nating committee. 


The next order of business is the final report of the nomi- 


Officers Are Elected 


E. J. Cornish:—I thought I had ful- 
filled and performed the whole measure 
of my duty this morning. 3ut, I am 
informed that, inasmuch as Mr. Caspar 
has been, or will probably be, elected 
president, it would be very proper at his 
suggestion, if instead of making him a 
director that we appointed, A. E. Daum 
of Pittsburgh in his place. I understand 
that is Mr. Caspar’s desire. 


_ The other thing that I am informed of 
is that my own appreciation in getting 
myself appointed at the close of the morn- 
ing, which is a little bit in conflict with 
another representative of the National 
Lead Company, Mr. Keister of California, 
who is also on that committee by virtue 
of his present office. 


_While that creates an irregularity, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Keister is a 
zinc man and the further fact that he 
lives in San Francisco and will not attend 
the meetings, it may be proper for me 
to continue in that position, which I 
sought some years ago. 

Therefore, if that is agreeable, we will 
have Keister resign. 

Many peopie since 


this morning have 


Chairman Booker:—You have heard 


will now appoint Mr. 


been trying to convince me that prohibi- 


tion was absolutely necessary in this 
country. I am disposed to fall into 
poetry. 
What is friendship but an end, 
A charm that lulls to sleep, 
A shade that follows wealth and fame 
But leaves the wretch to weep. 
The same poet who wrote that, if I 


can remember it, changed his mind before 
he finished the poem and ended it by 
saying, 
Never from this heart to part, 
Those we love so true, 
The one that wounds this constant 
Breaks thine Edwin's too. 


heart 


It has been my experience that friend- 
ship is one of the strongest and most 
potent forces in this world. It is one of 
those things that breaks away from all 


the accidents of place and ties. It con- 
nects heart with heart and I have never 
seen that more exemplified in my life 


than in the way every person has come 
to me saying that Charlie Caspar was his 
friend and that they were glad he was 
to be honored. 


( the report of the nominating committee. I 
Robinette and Mr. Foss to escort Mr. Caspar to the chair. 


First of all, is there a motion to cast a ballot for Mr. Caspar’s election? 


March Bennett:—I move that the 


secretary 


be instructed to cast one ballot for 


the entire ticket nominated by the nominating committee. 


‘(The motion was seconded and 


carried.) 


President Caspar:—No man can appreciate this wonderful manifestation of friend- 


My heart is too full for utterance. 
You do, Charlie. 


ship. 
Voice: 





I wonder if I deserve it? 


Installation of Officers 


President Caspar:—It is a wonderful 


tribute that you have paid me, gentle- 
men. It is the proudest moment in my 
life, in my commercial life. Whether I 
have earned it, whether I deserve it, 
whether I am comparable to the deeds 
and the actions in the future will be a 
matter of record. Nothing that I can 


say at this time can be registered against 
me because I have not, as yet, done what 
I hope to do. 

It is a rather strange coincidence that 
one of my escorts, an ex-president. W. D. 
Foss, was president when I was secretary 
of the association. 

I might inject just a little levity here. 
Those on the board of directors and some 
of our members who have set in the 
councils at the time when we discussed 
the constitution and by-laws know there 
has always been a little competition, and 
a little rivalry between Frank Cheesman 
and myself. Frank Cheesman has held 
every office in the association. I suc- 
ceeded him as vice-president, I succeeded 
him as treasurer. I succeeded him as 
secretary. I was Mr. Horgan’'s prede- 
cessor. Frank has always had the edge 
on me in being president and ex-presi- 
dent. He has nothing on me now as 
president, and in a year hence I will join 
that galaxy of stars, our beloved ex- 
presidents. 

I have a very few words to say and if 
you will pardon the manuscript, this is 
what I shall submit. 

You have conferred a great honor upon 


me and I am generously thankful and 
appreciative. No man could be other- 
wise. This is a great organization com- 
posed of a loyal, co-operative member- 
ship. I have labored in your vineyard 
for over a quarter of a century. The 
first convention that I attended was in 
Cleveland in 1899, and with one or two 
exceptions I have attended every conven- 
tion that followed. 

In that time, and up to this morning, 


I have held every office except the presi- 
dency, and to-day you have made me your 
president and standard-bearer. 

I can go no further except 
ranks of our sacred galaxy 
dents. I have often had occasion 
for help and assistance from the mem- 
bership which was never lacking, and I 
jook down now and through the corridors 
of time and see emblazoned upon our tab- 
let of service my many predecessors, and 
I should quake and approach my task 
with fear and trepidation. 

But, no. [ am undaunted because I 
know the loyalty and_ self-sacrifice of 
which the organization is composed, I 
know the responsiveness of our member- 
ship and their willingness to serve. 

My executive committee’ will 
permit me to wander far afield. And 
while I promise and pledge a year of 
constructive aggressiveness for the bene- 
fit and betterment of our industry, I 
shall be guided and guarded by men of 
proven experience who have held our 
reins of office and who have guided our 
proud ship course always straight 


into the 
ex-presi- 
to call 


¢ 
Oo 


never 


in a 








and true to the harbor of success and 
achievement. 
You have heard enough from me at this 


time and I will close with sincere and pro- 


found thanks and appreciation for the 
honor you have conferred upon me. I 
shall do my duty as I see it; with your 


help and indulgence I shall succeed. 

I thank you from the bottom of my 
heart. 

We will now proceed to the concluding 
exercises of the convention. The next 
order is to call on .the vice-presidents- 
elect. Mr. Poole of Toronto. 

A. W. Poole:—I just want to say one 
word, sir, to express my sincere appre- 
ciation of being elected to the board 
of officers, representing the Canadian 
zone, and to assure you that during the 
year I shall make the best contribution 
I can to the association. 


President Caspar:—Thank you, Mr. 
Poole. We are proud to have you with 
us and we hope some day to invade 
the confines of Canada with our national 
convention. 

Now we have our beloved G. M. 
Breinig. 

G. M. Breinig:—For the past year our 
worthy president has been more or less 
following in my footsteps. This year I 
follow in his. I can only say that I am 
going to do my best to keep up with 


him and push him ahead a little, if nec- 
essary. I want to thank you for the 
honor you have conferred upon me. I ap- 
preciate it very much. 


President Caspar:—I know the Kansas 
City club will now be among the best 
paint clubs with Mr. Breinig there. 

The Eastern zone is represented by F. 
P. Lynch of Providence. 

March Bennett:—Mr. Lynch has _ re- 
turned home. 


President Caspar:—Fred Cooledge rep- 
resents the Southern zone. And we also 
have the irrepressible, and we are going 
to love him, if we do not already, Wallace 
Bennett. 

Wallace Bennett:—I am deeply grateful 
for the honor that has come to me and 
I hone I will be able to measure up to the 
requirements of a vice-president. 

Unfortunately, vice-president 
Western zone I have more than just 
that honor. It carries with it the re- 
sponsibility of the Western zone conven- 
tion When I get back to Salt Lake, 
the first question I will have to answer 


of the 


as 


is, “How many hundred of them will be 
in Salt Lake next June?” 

That is up to you. ; 

President Caspar:—I am now going to 
call on the watchdog of the treasury, 
the Honorable Charles J. Roh. 

Cc. J. Roh:—That is the first time I have 
responded to that title. At any rate, 
anything I have is on call to serve under 
your administration. 

President Caspar:—We will now Call 
for any of the directors who might be 
here. Mr. Ingram of Atlanta, 

J. E. Ingram:—I am deeply apprecia- 
tive of the honor of being elected a di- 


rector, and more especially also this honor 


is heing appreciated in view of the fact 
that my duties, as director, will be dis- 















charged under your able and capable 
administration. 

I promise you and the association here 
to devote to the discharge of these duties 
what little talent and ability 1 may have. 

President Caspar:—Some of these others 
do not seem to be present. Mr. Deviin 
of New Orleans. 

D. J. Devlin:—I can assure you of my 
wholehearted co-operation in anything 
that we can do for the advancement of 
the association in Louisiana. 

President Caspar:—Mr. Chatfield of New 
York. 
ae 
can, Charlie. 


S. Chatfield:—I will do the best I 
I have been playing a good 


many years with you, and I will stick 
on the job. 
President Caspar:—As none of the 


others are present, I want to say the sec- 
retary has some announcements to make. 

General Manager Horgan:—Before I 
make the announcement I would like to 
say that my acquaintance with the new 
president dates back about twelve years. 
After my selection as the first permanent 
secretary of the association, and even be- 
fore that, I met Mr. Caspar, and I had 
a letter from him which impressed me 
very much. From that time up until this 
afternoon he has never quit a minute co- 
operating with me. 

He got me started in association work. 
He has been with me ever since. I do 
not have to assure him or you that he 
is going to get the best I can give him. 

President Caspar:—Did you notice the 
sentiment in George when he spoke there? 
There is an awful lot of sentiment in 
this association, gentlemen. George and 


I have worked close together, and I 
talked to him a lot of times. I could 
see that George was choking up here. 


He isn’t accustomed to doing that. 

However, without that sentiment I am 
sure the association would not be where 
it is. 

Before closing it seems to me that the 
chief steam roller, the chairman wuo 
nominates himself, might have a few 
words to say. Mr. Cornish. 

E. J. Cornish:—I have been held in 
this convention this afternoon with the 
result that no person has made an argu- 
ment regarding the dry and wet issues 
since I came in. That is a prerequisite 
to any serious discussion to any prob- 
lem. 

However, I can always, even unpre- 
pared and on the spur of the moment, 
state that I consider the National Paint, 
Oil and Varnish Association the most use- 
ful industrial organization that it would 
be possible to form in the paint, oil and 


varnish industry. 

We meet here in a friendly way. We 
discuss problems of mutual interest. We 
get the best talent that we can to in- 


form us. But the great advantage of this 
association is that when we meet our 
competitors, even though they tell us cer- 
tain actions are absolutely necessary to 
prevent an increased use of red oil, it puts 
us on our mettle. No man ever does any- 
thing of which he is ashamed when in the 
course of a few weeks he is going to meet 
another man whom he respects, whose 
good will he desires, that would know of 
that shameful act. 

The result is that this association, 
meeting annually, and then with the re- 
gional meetings between, develops the very 
finest business ethics. It has become the 
model for all other associations in the 
United States. There isn’t a man who 
meets us here who hasn't felt its advan- 
tage. There is no man who is not hon- 
ored by your good will no matter how it 
is expressed. 

I believe it will continue to be so under 
the present management. I assure you, 


Mr. Chairman, that every man in this 
hall today has good will for you. You 
command us one and all. Everything 


that can be done to make this association 
grander and better will be done by every 
man here present. 

I thank you. 

President Caspar:—I am glad to have 
you so express yourself. I know it is 
sincere, and I also know that the asso- 
ciation is back of me to a man. 

This administration has a few novel- 
ties that it will spring during the year. 
The first one I am about to spring now. 
The first lady of our association is in 
our midst and for the first time I shall 
call on our beloved Mrs. Haines to say 
a word. 

Mrs. E. H. Haines:—I, too, feel that 
little throb in my throat. In fact, I 
never come to one of these meetings that 
I do not have it. I came to you origin- 
ally with my husband and joined in the 
joys of the convention with the women 
I now come with the same feeling, but I 
come with a doubly strong purpose, be- 
cause I still have the women with whom 
I like to mingle and who mingle with 
me and never forget to have me in their 
pleasures. 

It is an inspiration to come in here 
and get food to go on for the following 
year. I believe my husband was a char- 
ter member here and I hope to continue 
with you until my last days and get the 
great help that you all give me. 

President Caspar :—Mrs. Haines, I am 
sure that you are an influence for good 
in the association, and we are always 
glad to have you with us. We hope you 
will always attend our conventions. 

We have another lady worker in the 
organization. [ am going to call upon 
Edna Brown, George Horgan’s righthand, 
lefthand, upside, downside partner. 

Miss kana Brown:—Mr. Caspar, had I 
known you were going to call on me I 
might have had somebody dictate some- 
thing to me to use. But, as it is, I must 
say I am very apt to say, “I received 
your letter.” 

But, I have enjoyed 
mensely This is the first business ses- 
that I ever attended and I have en- 
joyed it I am glad to have met you all. 

President Caspar :—You know that the 
women are voters now and they are 
running for office. We don’t know but 
we may have a lady president of this 
association some day. 

We all know there is an ex-president’s 


this meeting ijm- 


sion 


wife here. She is a joy to us all who 
know her. I would be lacking in appre- 
ciation and missing an opportunity if I 
did not call on Mrs. Robinette for just 
a “how-de-do,” 

Mrs. R. B. Robinette :—I just wish to 
say “how-de-do” and “I thank you.” 

President Caspar:—It was absolutely 
impossible for Mrs. Caspar to be here 
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this afternoon. I think a word of ex- 
planation is due her. She glories in and 
appreciates this great honor that has 
been conferred upon me. 

Our youngest boy is going to Colgate. 
Colgate plays Midhigan tomorrow. I 
sent the young fellow money enough to 
£0 to see the game. When he learned 
we were coming here he wrote to his 
mother and said we were so near Buffalo 
if she would come to Buffalo and spend 
the week end with him he would not go 


to the game. So Mrs. Caspar and her 
youngest son are in Buffalo. She left 
this morning and she is there spending 
the week end there while the old man 


is down here accepting these honors. 

E. J. Cornish:—There is one gentleman 
here who has some scruples that I have 
learned to follow. He mukes suggestions 
and has done so for the last fifteen or 
twenty years. I would be very sorry, in- 
deed, if he didn’t voice his criticisms to 
the entire convention instead of limiting 
them to me. I hope we can hear from 
Mr. Cheesman. 

President Caspar:—There is nothing in 
the constitution and by-laws to prevent 
that. However, we are now providing 
and stipulating that Cheesman will quote 
no poetry. 

F. P. Cheesman:—Thank you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and also Mr. Cornish. I really 
haven't any criticisms to make. I think 
this is the most lovely party I have ever 
been to in winding up any convention. 
While Charley is a perfect host I might 
criticize one thing. I want to make a 
complaint about Mr. Cornish. I sent out 


to Omaha to find if a Cornish was in 
town. They could not locate any under 
that name. I don’t think they took that 
right. 


With apologies to him I would say we 
would not leave the scene, and they gave 
us a Cunningham, which was the nearest 
to Cornish that they could find. We are 
finding him a very fine man but not, of 
course, the equal of Mr. Cornish. I am in 
hopes that you will have a very successful 
administration, as I know you will. 

There is one thing that you did not 
mention, however, and that is there is an- 
other position that you followed me in. 
You did not mention toastmaster. It was 
only two years ago that I was able to 
reach that post. I think you are only 
about thirty years behind. 

H. M. Howard:—I think that Mrs. Cas- 
par has done a very brave thing, that is, 
to go and leave Charley in our hands 
after she knew he was to be nominated. 
I think it was after she found that out 
that she left. 

I do not think we should let this time 
pass, seriously speaking, without sending 
to Mrs. Caspar a telegram saying that we 
regret she isn’t with us at this time when 
Charley is honored. I feel it is an honor 
to Mrs. Caspar, as well, to be the wife 
of a man like Charley. 

I propose, therefore, the secretary be 
instructed to send Mrs. Caspar our heart- 
iest congratulations and best wishes. 

President Caspar :—Thank you. 

Before closing, and in view of the po- 
litical campaign that is on and the fact 
that we heard the wonderful stump speech 
last night, and because some of us are 
fortunaie in having a correspondent from 
Louisville, Kentucky, whose name is Cal- 
lahan, we wil! hear from him. 

It wusn’t so very long ago, I under- 
stand, that some of the political leaders 
read a letter signed by P. H. Callahan, 
and one of them said to the other, “Who 
is this fellow Callahan? We had better 
look him up.” 

They knew that in the old days a very 
large majority of the saloonkeepers were 
named Callahan, and they wanted to see 
what he was and if he had been behind 
the bar at any time. He is in the room 
and we want to hear from him. 

P. H. Callahan:—There is no member 
of this association more highly gratified 





than myself over your election. I have 
considered that it has been a _ belated 
honor that should have come to you a 
long while ago. 


I have been very quiet during this con- 


vention. I think this is the first time I 
have been on my feet in this particular 
association I have had some bitter ex- 


periences by being misquoted in the last 
vear or two Unfortunately, I get into 
the press altogether too often. 

About a year and a half ago I issued a 
statement in New York, which the pa- 
pers all seized and carried from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific 

Therefore, I have been very quiet dur- 





ing this convention. Yesterday morning 
I did rise on my feet, thinking perhaps 
that John Dewar's death was not noticed 
by our committee, not being a regular 
member, so to speak. I had some thought 
in that connection. He did mean a lot 
to our association, and his contributions 
were great in bringing together of our 
consuming element with the manufacutr- 


ing elements 

However, I soon learned his name was 
included with those of the others that 
had died during the past year, and, not 
wanting to make flesh of one and fish of 
the other, I had nothing further to say. 

I thought afterwards that I might di- 
rect those melancholy thoughts to section 
7. article 23, giving the president's duties 
for the following year which was removed. 

I really believe in that telegram that 
we are to send to Mrs. Caspar we should 
announce to her, not the fact that that 
by-law has been changed, but that she 
is to accompany you to all the paint clubs 
in all+the during the next year. 


I wouid like to say, also, while IT am on 


cities 


my feet, that I was not instrumental in 
introducing that institution which seems 
to have outgrown the capacity of any 
man in these days. It was really intro- 
duced by my predecessor, Mr. Danie's. 
For years before that our presidents did 
now and then visit cities and clubs. But 
Mr. Daniels did 11 more on a wholesale 
scale than any other president. I fol- 
lowed a'ong after him and rather made 
a complete job of it. 

But, I think at that time that it con- 
tributed a great deal to bringing the 
activities of this association of ours to 


public notice. In going into cities, outside 
of Chicago and New York, where nobody 
can get on the front page unless they 


e’ope wth a chorus girl or something like 
that, in all the other cities we were able 


to put the local paint club on the first 
page. There were invited to the presi- 
dent’s dinners and meetings all pros- 


indirectly con- 


nective members, people 
with the reeutt 


nected with our indus’ry, 
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that the president of a great, big insti- 
tution of this kind would get his picture, 
perhaps, on the front page, and the local 
people would have their pictures on the 
front page, and we would bring the paint, 
oil and varnish industry to the attention 
of the public. 

It was the first time that it was brought 
out in such a way and brought to the 
notice of the public in the newspapers. It 
accounted, to my way of thinking, for 
a great development in the membership 
and in new clubs that succeeded in the 
next few years. 


October 30, 1928 
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So, we mustn't forget that in its day 
and time it did render a service that was 
very valuable this association. I am 
referring, of to section XVII, 
article XXIII. 

President Caspar :—In just a moment we 
will adjourn. I am sure those of us who 
know how many of our ex-presidents did 
labor in this globe-trotting program, the 
wonderful service that they rendered the 
association, are thoroughly appreciative of 
that. We know that it served a good pur- 


io 
course, 





pose and that it brought the association 
before the public eye perhaps more than 
any other activity in which we were up 
to that time engaged, and we do not 
wish to belittle in any action that we 





may have taken today the work of these 
ex-presidents, as they gave up of their 
time and their money and their business 
to spread the propaganda of the paint 
industry throughout the country. 


General Manager Horgan :—While no one has offered a formal resolution, I sup- 
pose that you would probably like to have me follow the usual custom and send a 
word of greeting to the absent ex-presidents of this association. 


President Caspar :—yYes, you are quite right. 
(Announcement was made of an executive committee meeting to follow the close 


of the convention.) 


(The meeting was adjourjned at 4 o'clock.) 


The Entertainment Features of the Week 


An elaborate program of entertain- 
ment was successfully carried out by the 
committee represesenting the paint and 
varnish industry of Detroit. Every con- 
vention visitor at once began to feel 
that he had personal friends among the 
men and women of the city, who were 
anxious and pleased to serve and direct 
him at all times. This wonderful spirit of 
hospitality continued throughout the week 
and was widely commented upon by all of 
the visitors. Dr. R. A. Plumb, chairman 
of the general committee on arrange- 
ments, in his address of welcome at the 
opening session, ‘(Wednedsay evening, ex- 
pressed the desire of himself and his 
fellow committeemen, to serve the visi- 
tors at all times and places. They did. 

The first entertainment was the’ get- 
acquainted tea and musicale, Wednesday 
afternoon. The Hudson Double Quartet 
and the Royal Gypsies furnished a mu- 
sical entertainment of high order in the 


crystal ballroom of the headquarters 
hotel. This was followed by the tea, 
served in the Italian gardens. 


The luncheon of the officers and direc- 
tors was held Wednesday afternoon in 
the Italian gardens. In the absence of 
the president, P. C. Frayser, Central zone 
vice-president, presided. The members of 
the executive committee and the direc- 
tors attended. 


Because of the absence of the presi- 
dent, James B. Keister, the usual re- 
ception to the officers was omitted after 
the opening session. The University of 
Michigan Glee Club gave a delightful 
program under the direction of Theodore 
Harrison, with Howard Cornell as accom- 
panist. A dancing party, with music by 
Jean Goldkette’s Victor Recording Or- 
chestra, entertained the guests until the 
early hours of the morning. 

The ladies’ golf tournament was held 
at the Lochmoor Golf Club, starting at 9 
o’clock Thursday morning. Motor rides 
through the residential parts of the city 
were provided by the ladies who did not 
play golf. Later a luncheon was served 
at the Detroit Yacht Club, where there 
was a bridge tournament in the afternoon, 


Mrs. R. A. Plumb and Mrs. A. P. Rich- 
ards being the hostesses. 

“Bunny Jims Jazuboree,” in the pro- 
gram, occasioned much expectation and 


guessing. This was the entertainment ar- 
ranged for Thursday evening. The hotel 
bailroom was transformed into a replica 
of a Wild West town in the days of '49. 
Great singboards indicated a large dance- 
hall, a gambling joint with a full equip- 
ment of gambling devices, a typical West- 


ern saloon of olden days, with “Rattle- 
snake whisky at 5 cents” and malt 
drinks, a shooting gallery. 

As the guests assembled for the eve- 
ning’s affair the men were rigged with 
cowboy hats, bandanna handkerchiefs, 
and a belt and holster carrying a big 
“gun.” The ladies were decorated with 


br:ght-colored handkerchiefs and shawls. 





Each guest was provided with a big roll 
of “money” amounting to $5,000, which 
was used to defray the expenses of the 
night in the Wild West town. For four 
hours the fun was fast and furious. The 
successful “gamblers” were the bidders 
at an auction held at 1 o’clock, where 
bags, cases, toilet sets, sets of brushes, 
various articles of jewelry, and numer- 
ous other attractive articles were sold, 
the bids often running into hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. 

Several shooting affrays, which did not 
attract the attention of the police and 





Dr. R. A. Plumb 


Chairman on Entertainment 
and Arrangements 


General 


which did not result fatally, marked the 
evening in the dancehall, where the cow- 


boys were fighting for the attention of 
the various “girls” in attendance. The 
gambling joint was also the scene of 
some “serious” shooting scrapes. The 1 
o’clock closing law was not enforced and 
the dancehall was thronged until late 
in the night. 


A theatre party for the ladies was ar- 


The Annual Banquet 


of the National 
Association was 
Dill, San 

taking 


(The annual 
Paint, Oil and Varnish 
held Friday evening. Marshall 
Francisco, was toastmaster, 
charge at 10 o’clock.) 


banquet 


Toastmaster’s Introductory 


Toastmaster Dill:—I congratulate you 
upon belonging to an industry that evident- 
ly has highly perfected stills; because it is 
to be expecterd that you would come 
here tonight in the high state of spirits 
that you have expressed, even in a state 


of ferment, irrespective of all that, of 
the high price of alcohol. 
You know, in presentnig speakers to 


you, I am going to take the Lberty, and 
also in relation to appearing here in 
behalf of your Western president, of 
speaking of several things—and Califor- 
nia. The Japanese, for instance, are a 
nation of all nations probably the most 
poetic. They have the ability of paint- 
ing the most ordinary circumstances 
in life the most picturesque way, 
beautfiul pictures they make out of 
the things that are rather earthly and 
mundane, 





in 


You might expect pr 
fornia toastmaster te 


Japanese, 


ali- 
the 


ibably, a C 
talk about 
are Other subjects, too, 
well expect, about such a 
ilifornia climate, the Bank 
or even Aimee McPherson. And 
again, there is our stalwart favor- 
Herbert Hoover. 

My apologies to yi 
Colonel Callahan.) 


I presume that 
an echo from the dry-color and linseed 
oil manufacturers, who take their merci- 
less toll as they go on through the years. 


There 
might 
the C 


that we 
thing as 
of Italy, 
then 
ite 


son, 


yuu, Colonel. (Tio 


Was a little more than 


However, resuming, Asiatically, I had 
the pleasure not a long time ago in re- 


suming a very pleasant acquaintanceship 
with a very fine Japanese gentleman, a 
prince of the royal house in fact, and I 
was very much interested in knowing that 


he was about to make a present of a 
beautiful lacquered box. He said, “It is 
a very beautiful box, It cost a great 


deal of money, and it carries on its sur- 
face the story of the unseen plumtree.” 


ranged for Friday afternoon together 
with trips to the Ford airport and the 
Detroit Art Museum, and visits to the 
shopping district. The annual banquet, 
held Friday evening, closed the week's 
entertainment, 

And he responded to my curiosity by 
telling me this story: 

The evening dew falls in the blossom of the 
plumtree, and so distills a nectar for the bees 
and the butterflies. And the evening breezes 
carry the aroma across the field and over the 
fence and onto the road that you travel, and 


in the dakness of the night, although you can- 
not it, you know that the plumtree is 
there 

And we go into a Japanese home to dine, and 


see 


you neither see nor hear his wife. But, like 
the plumtree, you know she is there, because 
to your senses are borne on the very atmos- 


phere itself the knowledge of womanlike beauty 


and loveliness, and you know that she, the 
plumtree of the family, is there. 
And that is the story, my American friend, 


that is painted on this box by one of the finest 
and most wonderf! artisans of all Japan. 
And I pondered today and yester- 
day upon the relationship between your 
first (Western president and this industry, 
this last year, the analogy of that story 
came into my mind; for, on account of 
an unkind Providence, largely unseen 
and unheard, he went his quiet way, but 
like the plumtree, you knew he was there, 
because the man’s decency, his strength 
and his goodness were wafted to you, and 


as 





into the innermost recesses of your 
hearts, steeling you against each day’s 
temptation and helping you carry on de- 
cently. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, that is 
my token of respect to James B. Keister, 
and I ask you to stand and drink to his 
better health. 

(The guests arose.) 

Your very handsome secretary would 
like to say something to you. . 

roe . =r 
Mr. Keister’s Test 

General Manager Hor n:i—-Mr. Chair- 
man, if 1 ma interrupt the proceedings 
ae this moment. I would ke to read a 
telegram received a few hours ago fro 
Mr. Keister — 

One year iZzo ef it Atlantic 
City, 1 solemnly pro 1 is an 
added inducement > t i sent func- 
tion, that I would produ n Dudley 
Figgis and Bob Robinette ng-disputed 
champions of pulchritud perfec- 


tion, as 
Believing 
able, Iam now 


an optical tre 
friendly comy st 
entering our hall 


Dill 





long the envy and despair of every man in the 
Western zone, in proof that I never break a 
promise to the ladies. 

Please have these three sheiks stand a mo- 
ment before the banquet audience. 


(The three gentemen arose.) 

Toastmaster Dill:—Bob, have you any- 
thing in particular to say in defense of 
yourself? 

Mr. Robinette:—I don’t 
can be said in response to 
the less said the better. 


know what 
that. I think 


The Toastmaster Resumes 


Toastmaster Dill:—Much effort and a 
great deal of money has evidently been 


spent by this Detroit club in bringing 
together this ensemble of banqueting 


ornaments, on my side of the speaker's 
table. I do notice though that one can 
differentiate so readily between them and 
the flowers. And I have noticed in the 
last five or ten minutes, on the other 





Marshall Dill 


The Toastmaster 


hand, in looking at this audience, whose 
aloofness I am proud of, that it is on 
the other hand quite difficult to tell the 


difference between the ladies and the 
flowers. I presume that comes rather 
from the fact that we have had three 
days of talk about paint and now we 


are entitled to three days or a little bit 


of painted talk. 
When they first passed on this job 
of toastmaster to me and asked me to 


shine in the reflected glory of such men 
as you see here, I thought I would look 
up the yearly bible, which vou call your 
vear-book, and find out just what toast- 
masters did in this organization, in order 
to perpetuate their name in the histery 
and annzls of the organization. So I 
found a very interesting and remarkable 
thine. 

In 1925 your toastmaster utilized per- 
sonally of the evening’s program 74 per- 
cent of the time. In the next year he 
used 88 percent, and the following year 
96 percent. And if I am called upon to 
tread properly in the footsteps of those 
men tonight, I must to the exclusion of 
my performers entertain you for 104 per- 
cent of the evening. That is something 
I assure you I have no intention of doing. 
Unless somebody stops me I would be 
liable to put myself in the same position 
in my relation to you as my intoxicated 
friend who went up to a ticketseller in a 
remote New York suburb and said, “I 
want to buy a ticket to San Francisco for 
85 cents.”” He didn’t say it quite as well 
as that, but that is what he finally put 
over, and the ticket agent said, ‘‘We don't 
sell tickets to San Francisco.”’ 

The man insisted that he buy a ticket 
to San Francisco for 35 cents. And they 
had a long debate about it. Finally after 
a while he said, ‘“‘Well, where can I go 
for 35 cents?” 

And nineteen men, standing in line be- 
hind him, told him where he could go. 

Resuming my study of the organization 
bible I found that, in 1926, the gentleman 
who was your toastmaster started out the 
evening by telling the old Mother Hubbard 
story. Then he told six long stories and 
eight short stories, and one funny story. 
He deducted twenty minutes from the 
time of the Rev. John Howard Mellish; 
almost over the dead body of Hon. Ray- 
mond Robinson he took twenty minutes 
time and allowed the poor man to talk 
ten minutes. 

In 1927 your toastmaster devoted three 
pages of introduction in the year-book to 
the Assistant Attorney-General. Seven 
pages of speech put Jim Keister well into 
the Civil War, and Jim wallowed around 





the rest of the night and the next day 
trying to get up to date. 

Now I have found, ladies and gentle- 
men, that there are two kinds of people, 
largely characterized in toastmasters and 
public speakers. One kind is the man 
who talks without thinking, and the other 
is the man who thinks without talking. 
And once in a while we have an excep- 
tion. And isasmuch as I am now about 
to present a speaker, I will talk about an 
exception. 

Detroit is a remarkable city. The names 
you see on electric signboards, one juggles 
with in their everyday life, wherever they 
may live, but it is not given to many 
men to feel that the public at large, in 
thinking or talking, for instance of such 
things as the electric starter on the auto- 
mobile, the Delco system of ignition. the 
Frigidaire, and mechanical triumphs with- 
out number that may be connected with 
his name, very few men have those tri- 
umphs in their work. Generally they have 
one. 

And that man whom I am so glad to 
place outside of the pale of the usual 
speakers I have described is C. F. Ketter- 
ing, president of the General Motors Re- 
search Corporation. And I present Mr. 
Kettering to you now. 


Research in Industry 


Cc. F. Kettering:—We 
little conference over here at the side a 
while ago, as you noticed, to try to find 
out about this time business. Mr. Guest 
and I decided that we would use up what- 
ever time the toastmaster left over for us. 


We also made another contract that for 
every minute I talked Mr. Guest would 
talk two. That is all for your benefit. 

It is a great pleasure to attend a con- 
ference of this kind. I presume that you 
have settled a great many of your prob- 
lems. I noticed the other day in coming 
in here—I live part of the time in the 
hotel, and we see a great many conven- 
tions come and go—that the paint indus- 
try was evidently in a very, very pros- 
perous state, because in no convention 
this summer have we seen so many golf 
clubs unloaded at the front door. 

That always indicates one of two 
things: either a very prosperous condition 
of the industry, or that you have got good 
second men who are running it for you. 


I think the weather interfered with the 
golfing, and maybe you had to attend the 
convention. 

Detroit is an extremely wonderful place 
hold the convention, because it is the 
point to Canada. As you know, 
is wet on one side and 
But up to the presert 
found out which side 


were having a 


to 
nearest 
this river of ours 
dry on the other. 
time nobody has 
is which. 

I have been asked to talk to you a few 
moments on the subject of ‘“‘Research in 
Industry,” as a particular phase of activ- 
itv that I am interested in. It is also one 
which we are trying to place in a different 
position than that which we all know it 
has occupied for a yreat many years in 
the past. 

Research in the past has been regarded 
as more or less of an auxiliary to busi- 
ness. We have been trying to analyze 
the subject of research in its relation to 
industry in such a way that it would be 
regarded as a part of industry rather 
than as a thing to be relied upon to help 


you out when business got bad and 
abandoned when business got good. | 
We have to make a living, too. Scien- 


tific research has been used as an adver- 
tising medium usually when you didn't 
have it. 

We have tried to define in ordinary lan- 
guage what is meant by scientific re- 
search. We say that anything is scientific 
as long as you don’t understand it. As 
soon as you do there is nothing to it from 
then on. ‘Research’”’ is a perfectly won- 
derful name to put on a project to get an 
appropriation. 

When you boil it down, that is about 
all there is to it. However, it presents a 
different face when you begin to consider 
the position of research in industry as a 
part of a going concern. 

We are criticized a great many times, 
and our financial position was not under- 
stood for a great many years. The banks 
questioned research as being perhaps the 
most dangerous thing that industry could 
have because it was very liable to upset 
perfectly running operations, and it has 
been found by a very thorough investiga- 
tion that if there is anything in the wor!d 
the human family hates worse than any 
other thing it is a change. Therefore, 
anybody who sets out to make it his 
business to change things, helpfully or 
otherwise, is not a good fellow to have 
around, especially from a bank-statement 
standpoint. 


Bankers’ View of Research 


That thing was brought very particu- 
larly to our attention one time on being 
questioned by one of our very prominent 
bankers as to just exactly why we had 
a right to live. He said: “Now, last 
night I drove a perfectly good automobile 
home, and we commented on it, how well 
it ran. And though we had had it sev- 
eral years, when I went into my home 
that night I found an engraved invitation 
to visit a showroom the next day and see 
a new model. I accepted the invitation 
and went in and was impressed with the 
new car. I would have bought one of 
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them if they had allowed me the amount 
I thought I should have gotten on my 
old car.’”” Nobody can allow a banker 
what he thinks he ought to get on his 
old car, so he didn’t get it. 


He said: “All you have done by bring- 
ing out that new car is to depreciate my 
old one $300 or $400.” 


I said: ‘We had nothing whatever to 
do with your old car. I never saw it, in 
the first place. I don’t know what make 
it is. I will bet it is oes as good today 
as it was yesterday. If you want to drive 
it, it will give you just as good service 
as if the new car hadn’t been brought 
into existence. The difference in allow- 
ance which you are arguing away with 
the salesman is not a depreciation on the 
old car at all, but what that is is an ap- 
preciation in our mind as to what an 
automobile can be. Therefore, you can’t 
depreciate a piece of material you never 
have seen, but you can appreciate your 
mind as to what it ought to be. Conse- 
quently that amount which we don’t allow 
you is simply for educational work.” 


I said: ‘We do not harm business, be- 
cause if these changes and developments 
were uneconomical, the public would not 
pay for them. Consequently, in the last 
analysis, the important thing about sci- 
entific research is to keep everybody 
reasonably dissatisfied with what they 
have got.” 

If you are reasonably dissatisfied with 
what you have got, you go and buy 
something else. If you do that, somebody 
has to make it. So the whole question 
of prosperity and hard times is a ques- 
tion of whether people are buying or 
whether they are not. They won't buy 
if they don’t want the thing, and they 
won't want the thing if they are satisfied 


with what they have got. Consequently 
the great fundamental of the economics 
of our country is the amount of useful 


materials which we can keep flowing 
down through the channels of trade and 
not the amount of bank clearances which 
are the result of that material so moved. 


In the last analysis, we are simply re- 
search engineering and inventing to sup- 
ply those materials which will keep you 
in that somewhat dissatisfied condition. 

Everybody is always looking for a 
static condition in life. There is no such 
thing as a static condition. They are all 
the time wishng that after we do this 
we could sit down and rest. They fight 
progress for the simple reason that they 
will not let their imaginations work far 
enough to see what is ahead. We are 
satisfied today with what we have because 
our imaginations are not keen enough to 
show us what we might have. 

When you visit countries in which 
progress has been slow, you will find this 
very interesting thing: that people’s needs 
and their wants are synonymous. You 
ean get no progress in any community 
where people do not want more than they 
need. 

Consequently, in addition to keeping you 
dissatisfied, we want to create new things 
which you will want, and thereby you 
will exert a greater service to the people 
whom you serve and in turn they will 
extend that service. 

So that in America today, through 
radio, through all the things, the auto- 
mobile and various other things, we are 
dealing in questions of whut we started 
as luxuries, things that people wanted and 
a few could have until the whole com- 
munity wanted them, and the whole coun- 
try. The minute that everybody wants 
a thing it then becomes a necessity in- 
stead of a luxury. 

So you have seen the city of Detroit 
today, which is the center of the great 
automobile industry. We hope you have 
looked around and seen that your time 
payments have been well applied in the 
building up of this city. And we have 
been trying to keep your contributions 
coming regularly, if we have anything to 
do with it. 


Change Is [nevitable 


About this question of change, which is 
the thing that the hu:nan race has fought 
for so long, it is a thing which you and 
I have absolutely nothing whatever to do 
with. Change comes with the time, and 
unless you can stop time, you can’t stop 
change. Consequently, it is very much 
better to recognize that change is an 
inherent part of time and recognize that 
you must make those changes whether 
you want to or whether you don’t want 
to, and prepare them as a part of your 
regular workaday thing than to keep 
fighting them off. 

Most people will fight change until per- 
haps their treasurer's department advises 
them that they are in the red and then 
they get very busy, work real hard for 
a year or two, get it biack on the right- 
hand page again, and then say, “Thank 
God, we can sit down for a while again.” 

You can’t do that at all. There are no 
places where you can sit down and rest 
in a progressive world like this. As we 
say, the only park benches on the road 
to progress are immediately in front of 
the undertaker’s office. 

What is the reason for this continual 
change? There is a perfectly definite 
change. The day you were born every- 
body in the world was older than you 
were. You don’t have to prove that at 
all, I know. The next year there were 
two and a half to two and a quarter mil- 
lion people younger than yourself. In ten 
years there were 25,000,000 people younger 
than yourself. You have been topped by 
the older people, and you keep your eyes 
headed that way. 

Yo6u go on down the great march with 
2,500,000 new people feeding at this end 
and 2,250,000 feeding at that end, and you 
forget all about the people younger than 
you. At twenty-five or twenty-six years 
of age there are as many younger than 
you are as there are older. And you can't 
understand why these things are and why 
different demands are coming into the 
world and why people want things differ- 
ent, because you are still looking in one 
direction. 

You haven't anything to say about buy- 
ing automobiles; you just pay for them. 
It is your sons and daughters and wives 
that buy the automobiles. 

So we have to study from a psycholog- 
ical point: What do the people want? Not 
what any particular people want. but 
what all people in general want. There- 
fore, we need colors in our automobiles. 


That is the reason why we have the paint 
They 


people to make those colors for us. 


sometimes think we ought to pay more 
for them, but we don’t. 

So all of these things go hand in hand. 
Let me give you a little illustration of 
what this factor of time does in our par- 
ticular industry. We will take the auto- 
mobile today, which is recognized as a 
perfectly high grade one, the best that 
we can produce at the present time, and 


we will say it sells for $2,000. And we 
will put that automobile on this stage 
here, sealed in an absolute sealed con- 
tainer. We will make it of glass so we 


can see through it. On the inside of that 
glass we will write the price of that auto- 
mobile, $2,000. 


We look at it and we say, ‘‘We don't 
see where you could improve on that.” A 
year from now we look at the same auto- 
mobile and write the price on the outside 
of the glass case. We wouldn't write 
$2,000 out there because things have 
changed in that year. We will write $1,- 
800, maybe, on the outside of that case. 
So we will keep on, and ten yeurs from 
now we will come back, and you don’t 
make enough paint to make enough 
ciphers to write the price of that auto- 
mobile. It is worth just exactly what the 
junk man would pay for it. 


Change Is Subjective 


We have sealed it up, and a single thing 
hasn’t changed. It is the same machine 
we put in there ten years ago. What has 
changed? The eyes that are looking 
through the glass are the things that 
have changed. They are the things that 
determine the value of the thing on the 
inside. 

Consequently, if we are going to get $2,- 
000 of your money for a car next year and 
the next year, we have to add $200 in- 
crement to the value of that thing that 
makes up for the depreciation which time 
takes without making change. 

Therefore it is the great problem of re- 
search in engineering to add that incre- 
ment of appreciation which time produces 
in depreciation. Unless you recognize that, 
a business cannot stay active, no matter 
what that business may be. 

Consequently, we have got to get into 
the great notion that changes are a thing 
which come. We have got to prepare to 
make them. We have to prepare to make 
them in an orderly way. We have to 
analyze the trend of those changes far 
enough in advance so that we can start 
the study of those things long before they 
occur, because if you wait until the public 
becomes conscious of this wanting a cer- 
tain thing it is many times tot tate to do 
the preliminary work to make it. 


So we tried to read the road to find 
out how far in advance those things need 
to be studied. Sometimes it takes us ten, 
fifteen, or twenty years to produce the 
thing. The people may net recognize 
that they want it until they see it for the 
first time, and the demand has been latent 
there all these years. So that in your in- 
dustry, like in every other, since I have 
been in the automobile business we have 
seen many changes in the question of 
painting of automobiles, and the protect- 
ing of metals. That has come in just the 
proportion as we have been able to meet 
the popular demand. 

You know of the almost instantaneous 
transition from paint to lacquers in the 
finishing of the automobile. That was 
latent for a great many years, because 
people wanted something better in the 
way of finish and we wanted something 
that would work faster. In other words, 
we didn’t want to spend seventeen or 
eighteen days in applying paint when we 
could do it in an hour. 

You have experienced that change. 
There are many other things that have 
come along. We are living in a wonder- 
ful age of development at the present 
time. We have the radio, we have, or 
are on the verge of having, television, 
aviation, and all of those things. While 
they might not pertain to your business, 
yet there is nothing in the world that will 
prevent those things from having an effect 
upon the future of your business and the 
demands which will be made upon you tu 
supply material. 

We have tried, in these few years that 
we have been working on this job, to get 
out of people’s minds the notion that 
things do not change ard that they are 
all the time trying to find these stopping 
places. We want them to recognize that 
no industry can remain sound unless it is 
bringing into itseli all of the effective 
things which every other industry in the 
world is creating. 

It is quite difficult, sometimes, to get 
people to see that. Sometimes we have a 
little motto that we hang in our research 
laboratory. We say, “The poorhouse door 
is the most constructive road to thought. 
Sometimes we do not recognize that our 
business is slipping. Sometimes we do not 
recognize that there are new factors in 
this thing. 

We say certain things could have no 
effect on our business. For instance, the 
phonograph business is a very good illus- 
tration of that. When the radio came 
on the phonograph people said, “Why 
would anybody sit and listen to that thing 
when they can get one of our beautiful 
records?” 

There was no romance in listening to 
a record, but they could tune in and get 
California, at times, and who wouldn’t 
want to get California on the radio? 

All of that came along and before long 
the phonograph business had slipped and 
slipped quite materially. Then, all of a 
sudden, they got busy and they got re- 
search engineers and all that, with the 
net result that our reproduction today is 
infinitely better than it has ever been 
before. But, that could have been infi- 
nitely better years before if it had not 
been for the fact that good enough was 
quite sufficient. 


Satisfaction Stagnates 


Consequently, the motto, “Good enough” 
is the enemy of the best that is in_the 
most important of our industries. When 
you sit down with a group of people and 
they begin to discuss this thing they say, 
“How are we going to start this thing?” 

We say: “It is simple. Find out what 
is wrong with the business.” Maybe in 
the paint and varnish business there isn’t 
anything wrong. Maybe you _ haven't 
troubles. If you have, write them on a 
piece of paper; ten of them is enough 
to write down at any one time. Then 
start to fix those things up. 
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Of course, 
a minute. 
get that way. 
fix what is wrong with it. 
research ought to be called a fixing de- 
partment of an industry instead of any- 


you cannot fix them all in 
It took them a long while tc 
But you have to start to 
We say that 


thing else. You unfold an entirely new 
conception of what your business is, and 
you will find that some of the things you 
can fix pretty easily, and there are others 
that it takes a long while to fix. 


Usually what they do is to hire a 
chemist or something like that and put 
him on the job, and he makes a mess of 
the thing. The reason is, he doesn't 
know what Mr. and Mrs. Paint-buyer out 
here want. He just makes what he thinks 
they ought to have. You cannot get by 
with that. You have to make what your 
public wants to buy. 


The next thing we have to do is to 
take the highly trained technicians and 
say, “Your job is to serve these people 
out here by giving them what they want. 
They do not care how you do it. or who 
you are, or how many papers you have 
written for the scientific journals or any- 
thing of that kind. They want the paint.” 


lt is hard to get them to do that. 
Sometimes you have to use a rolling pin, 
or something like that. Sometimes you 
have to offend those temperamental dis- 
positions. We have found in a great deal 
of analysis that tempérament is just an- 
other variety of laziness. In other words, 
too many of our scientifically trained peo- 
ple want to be self-entertainers, and they 
want to work on a job that entertains 
them. The best way you can entertain 
anybody is to make a profit. Consequent- 
ly, it has been very difficult to get the 
so-called “genius” to settle down on the 
bank balance factor, because you know 
the red in a bank balance is the kicks 
of the community and the black is the 
applause and it' is hard to get that one 
across. 


What are you gvuiug to do? How are 
you going to start this thing? You are 
where you are and you have te go from 
where you are. You have to do the 
things as best you can. Sometimes the 
best thing to do is to start to do some- 
thing. It may not be the right thing 
to do, but start to do it, anyhow. 

Sitting to my right is a man from Ken- 
tucky. He reminds me of a story about 
Kentucky. I made a little test trip one 
time and went over into Indiana, down 
to Madison, across the river, and into 
Kentucky. got clear off the beaten 
path and into the mountains where there 
weren’t any roads. We spent several 
days down there and had a perfectly 
glorious time. 

Sunday afternoon we thought we ought 
to be headed for home. There weren't 
many roads there. We were driving on 
the bed of a stream, using that for a 
roadway. Finally, we overtook an old 
gentleman who had a few milkcans on 
a wagon and we said: “Neighbor, what 
is the best way to get to Cincinnati?” 

He said: “You go on down to the two 
forks in the road. Really, it don’t make 
much difference which fork you take. To 
tell you the truth, stranger, by God, if I 
was going to Cincinnati I would never 
start from here.” 

That is the difficulty with most people 
in attacking a research problem, or an 
advance in a business. They could do 
it and do it perfectly well if they didn’t 
start from here. I thank you very much. 


Toastmaster Dill:—God was very good 
to humanity. He was very generous, not 
only in the variety of gifts that He has 
made to mankind, but to the numbers of 
each particular kind of gift. He has pre- 
sented the world with remarkable men 
in every walk of life, military genius 
without end, men of science and of the 
arts, whose naines will never be forgot- 
ten, men of industry who are helping be- 
stow upon you your daily happiness, and 
incidentally probably something of your 
unhappiness. 

But, when He cwnceived a poet He 
blessed but few men. 


When you get to know a fellow 
Know his every mood and whim, 
You begin ‘to find the texture 

Of the splendid side of him. 
You begin to understand him, 
And you cease to scoff and sneer, 
For with understanding always 
‘Prejudices disappear. 

You begin to find the virtues 
‘And his faults you cease to tell; 
For you seldom hate a fellow 
When you know him very well, 


Eddie Guest—this part of the nation 
ealls him “Eddie’—has justified God's 
gift. He has in that stanza merely told 
the world the same things that the men 
who founded this industry told each other 
and the things, the spirit that animated 
Eddie Guest, animated them and you are 
here as a result of that tonight. 

I am very happy to present Mr. Guest. 


Mr. Guest Entertains 


Eddie Guest:—I ought to be a member 
of this association. I made a lot of dis- 
coveries about paint. I think the darned 
stuff has a sense of humor. I think it is 
alive. I think it knows, off the bat, 
whether a skilled hand is using the brush 
or whether an amateur is trying to do it. 

I tackled it once fully clothed in a suit 
of overalls. I tried to paint a chair for 
mother and I got green paint everywhere 
but on the chair. I got some of it on 
my B. V. D.’s, and you must be wonderful 
to be able to tell me how I did that, 

This man Kettering says he and I made 
@ contract. It is another one of those 
General Motors contracts—I didn’t read 
the fine print. 

I understood I was to talk one minute 
for each of his two. He tells me I was 
to talk two minutes for each of his one. 
That is how it always works with me. 
It is always twice as much as I thought I 
was going to have to pay. That beautiful 


plumtree illustration of your toastmas- 
ter’s affected me, too. I have a plumtree 
at home. And I know she’ll be there 


when I get home tonight. 

But, to my mind, the story of the col- 
lege boy who wrote home to his father 
and mother that he had met the girl of 
his dreams, the one girl in the world for 
him, will interest you. 

He said he had decided to marry her, 
and he was writing home for his parents’ 
consent. He said: “Dad and Mother: She 
is so lovely and beautiful and wonderful 
that even should you refuse to consent to 
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cur marriage I have decided to go through 


With it.’ 

The father sat down and wrote a letter 
and said: “Son: Your mother and I have 
just rex eived your letter. Naturally, we 
are a little shocked, but if this young 
woman of whom you are so proud and so 
fond now is only half as sweet as your 
mother was at her age, we understand 
how you feel about it. And, son, if she 
shall turn out to be only half as good 
® woman as your mother has been you 
are making no mistake. Go to it. You 
have our blessing and our best wishes 
and good luck to you. Your Dad.” 

Then he put a postscript on: “Your 
mother has just left the room. Don’t be 


a damn fool.” 


I am not going to try to talk to you 
about paint. As I say, I do not know 
anything about it. I don’t even know how 
to handle the stuff. I do know that it is 


expensive, They are putting two coats 
on my house now. I have discovered 
what marvelous stuff white lead isn’t at 
times. The last two coats they put or 


you could rub off on your finger tips a 
couple of weeks after they moved away. 
Now we are re-overcoating the house 


I merely cite that to show my faith 
in paint and my belief in painters. 
1 am_ going to take you inside the 


house. I am the kind of an idiot with 
whom inanimate objects ho'd very vivid 


and real conversations. 1 believe paint 
has life. I believe everything else has 
life. I believe things can talk to you 


if you understand the language. Merely, 
for instance, to get this point over, I 
want to say I was driving up to my golf 
club a couple of months ago. I saw in 
the hardware store the seedbox they dis- 


play. There were tiers of seeds, and 
it reminded me that I had not as yet 
bought my zenia seeds. I had a few 


minutes to spare, so I pulled up to the 
curb and rushed into the hardware store 
and bought two packages of zenias and 
paid the boy and went back to my car, 
dropped the seeds on the vacant seat be- 
side me and started up to the club. 


Miracle of the Seeds 


I kept looking down at the packages of 
seeds. My first hunch was, “Wouldn't it 
be great if we could grow them the way 
they print them on the packages?” 

Then, right away, the seeds started to 
talk to me, and they said, “Eddie, you 
vont you have bought flower seeds, don’t 

I said, “Yes, that is what I went in 
there to buy.” 

“Well, you have done more than that, 
if you will just think about it. What 
you have actually gotten was a dime’s 
worth of miracle, that is what you have 
there. You have gotton something which 
a chemist or scientist can explain to 

u. 

I began to wonder why I had neve 
thought of that before. 7 had paid a 
dime for a package of seeds an4 the clerk 
had tossed them out with a flip, and we 
got them assorted for every man’s needs, 
and he said, with a smile on his lips, 
vansies and poppies and asters and peas, 
be cents a package and pick as you 
please. 


Seeds are just dimes to the man in the 

=< = — are = things which he cooks 

An ave been to buy them in s 

And I thought of the seeds ee 

But it flashed through my mind 

You have purchased a miracle here for a dime. 

You have a dime’s worth of power 

Which no man can create 

You have a dime’s worth of life in your hand. 

You have a dime’s worth of m. stery 

tee oe, which the wisest cannot under- 
stand. 

In this bright little package 

Isn’t it odd 

You have a dime’s worth of something 

Known only to God. 

These are seeds 

But the plant And the blossoms 

Are here with their petals of various hues 

In these little pellets 

So dry and so queer. 

There is power which no chemist can fuse 

Here is one of God’s miracles 

Soon to unfold 

Thus, for 10 cents an ounce 

Is Divinity sold. 


I am started, and that isn’t the thing I 
was going to do at all. 

You know, I could sit at the feet of 
“Ket,” and we call him that here in De- 
troit, by the hour. I have swiped more 
ideas from him than from any other liv- 
ing man in the city of Detroit. I don’t 
know whether you know it or not,. but 
what is going to happen in the next 
twenty-five years is already in the back 
of his head. He knows what is going to 
happen. He says he is going to wait for 
the public to express their views—nothing 
doing. He is going to make us express 
the wants which he is going to supply. 

He knows that we are twenty-five years 
behind. That was the idea he was trying 
to get over, that we will catch up to him. 
As a matter of fact, I think you know— 
since the toastmaster has started this 
Statistics business—I think when ‘‘Ket” 
was born he already was twenty-five years 
older than most of us. 

I spent a day up at Parke-Davis’s one 
day. They asked me what I wanted to 
see, and I said, “‘No pill machine and no 
tonics being bottled. Take me into the 
laboratory where some old scientist is 
working on some problem and let me see 
him work.” 

They did, and in there was a chemist 
who had been shut in, I think it was for 
twenty-five or thirty years, and no one 
had heard of him. Outside he was not 
known. Only the Parke-Davis employees 
knew him. If you should ask any man 
on the street if he knew this chemist and 
mention him by name, unless you struck 
one of their employees no one would know 
him. Yet this marvelous gentleman had 
produced one great thing in his life, which 
has eased pain countless times. I said, 
“What are you working on now?” 

He said, “I don’t know whether I will 
ever get another one. Life gives us just 
about one of those and I was fortunate 
to get mine so soon.”” He had been on 
that for about twenty years. 


Toilers of Science 


I got to thinking about these men of 
science. We are just ordinary people who 
try to get our money easy and do get It 
easy and we wait for these fellows to pro- 
duce something which they know we 
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would like after they have produced it. 
But not one of us ever makes a sugges- 
tion to them. 


While ordinary mortals play 

And laugh and dance the hours away, 
The men of science, hid from sight, 
Toil at their prob!ems through the night 
Within a laboratory room 

Seeking to bring a thought to bloom. 


We laugh and jest and eat and sleep, 
The paths we tread are rutted deep, 
The little tasks we're hired to face 
Are known to all and commonplace, 
But men of science fare alone 

Into the future’s great unknown, 


last there springs 
things, 
for fools 
teols, 
text: 
next?"’ 


toil at 
astounding 
and fit 
kits and 
common 
discover 


From ceaseless 
One of the world’s 
Proved beyond doubt 
To place within their 
And this becomes our 
“What will mankind 


We are the waiters of the world, 
Debtors to every test tube curled; 
The pale dependents on the few 

Who bring to birth the glorious new. 
Ours is to wonder while we live 
What next the scientists will give. 


an idea once when I 
was younger. Of course, this isn’t my 
regular business. I can think of a thou- 
sand more comfortable ways to make a 
living than this. Much as I love to be 
with you good people and gracious as you 
are and lovely as are the women —and I 
cannot beat this Californian on passing 
out that line. 

But, standing up at a banquet table has 
always ‘depressed me and has always 
frightened me. In the early days I used 
to think life was simple. I used to think 
there was nothing to it. Anyone with a 
grain of intelligence ought to know right 
from wrong, and anybody knowing right 
from wrong wouldn't deliberately do the 
wrong. That is how simple life seemed 
to me. I wondered why grown people 
made mistakes. I knew children made 
them, but men who had come to adult 
age ought never to have blundered, so I 
thought. 

Life to me now is so complex and so 
difficult to understand that sometimes I 
tremble in the presence of younger people, 
fearful lest some simple word of mine 
might be the means of changing the en- 
tire current of life’s trend for them. That 
was the idea I wanted to get over, and I 
didn’t know how to do it. I didn’t want 
to preach it, but I didn’t want to use it 
that way. 


An Old Aunt’s Bonnet 


One day I heard that I had an old aunt. 
My old aunt kicked up more disturbance 
in the neighborhood than all the philos- 
ophers in the world could talk away, and 
she didn't mean a bit of it. 


You know I had 


They say life’s simple—but I don’t know. 
Who can tell where a word will go? 

Or how many hopes will rise and fall 

With the weakest brick in the cellar wall? 

Or how many hearts will break and bleed 

As the result of one careless deed? 

Why, my old aunt's bonnet caused more dismay 
Than a thousand suns could shine away. 





She wore it high through her top-knot pinned, 
A perfect kite for a heavy wind, 
But the hat would stick though 
blow 
If she found the place where the pins should 
go. - 
One Sunday morning she dressed in haste, 
She hadn't a minute which she could waste, 
She'd be late for church. Now the tale begins, 
She didn’t take care with those bonnet pins. 


a gale might 


Oh, the wind it howled, andi the wind it blew, 
And away from her head that bonnet flew! 
It swirled up straight to select its course, 
First brushing the ears of the deacon’s horse; 
With a leap he scampered away in fright 
And scattered the children, left and right. 

A stranger grabbed for the horse’s head 

But stumbled and fractured his own instead. 


After the bonnet a small boy ran, 
Knocked over a woman, and tripped a man, 
The deacon's daughter married the chap 


Who rescued her from the swaying trap, 
And she lived to regret it later on. 

In all that town there abided none 

Whose life wasn’t changed on that dreadful day 
When my old aunt’s bonnet was blown away. 





Some were crippled, and some went mad, 

Some turned saintly, and some turned bad, 

Birth and marriage and death and pain 

Were all swept down in that bonnet’s train. 

Wives quarreled with husbands! I can't relate 

The endless tricks which were played by fate. 

There are folk today who had not been born 

Had my aunt stayed home on that Sunday 
morn. 


is with 
be the same with 
don’t believe the 


You know, I don’t gnow how it 
you folks, but it must 
you as it is with us. I 
paint, oil, and varnish business makes 
the slightest change in human nature. 
I imagine, if you stick a pin into a paint, 
oil, or varnish man, he will jump just 
the same as I would jump if somebody 
stuck a pin into me. Your kids must be 
just about like our kids. 

I discovered that, and I am 
do these next two little bits for the 
ladies who are here. The thing which in- 
terests children more than anything else 
in this world, after they are grown up 


going to 


to the age of observation and perception, 
after they are “on to you,” is how it all 
happened. “How did you and mother 
come to meet?” 

Bud is normal and bright, and three 
times a day, having to sit at the same 
table with his beautiful mother and me, 
if he had any curiosity at all he wanted 
to know how that happened. So he be- 
ean firing the questions at us. “Where 
did you meet this fellow? What was 
there about him that attracted your at- 
tention? Did you like him the first time 
you met him? What did he say to you? 
What did you say to him?” 

We put him off with the usual fairy 
tale which all parents tell. One day it 


dawned on me that this boy had come to 
headquarters for information. He had 
come to the only two people in the world 


who could tell him what he wanted to 
know. I was the one that was going to 
tell it to him. 
Two Sides of a Story 

So, I did, ladies and gentlemen. I 
wrote it out for him so that he should 
have it to the end of his life, the true 
story of our little romance, my meeting 


his mether. I may look crazy to you, but 
I have some sense. The minute I finished 
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that, I knew it wouldn't be safe unless 
I let mother tell her version of the same 
incident. I didn’t wait for her to sug- 
gest it. I immediately put paper in the 


typewriter and let mother do the talking. 





This will show you what two people, with 

an identical set of facts, can do. There 

is no change in the facts. I will tell it 

as I told it to Bud, and then I will tell 

it as mother told it to Bud. 

Well, you see, I met your mother at a wed- 
ding ong age 

And though I was four-and-twenty, up to then 
I didn't know 

That in all our busy city, which I'd traveled 
up and down, P 

There was such a lovely creature, with such 
lustrous eyes of brown 

But the minute that I saw her I just stared 
and stared and stared 

And right then I would have hugged her and 
kissed her—if I'd dared 

She was acting as the bridesmaid, I was best 
man for the groom, 

And, of course, the bride was lovely, but the 
loveliest in the room 

Wasn't just then getting married—’twas my 
thought as I stood there 

For I couldn't keep from staring at your 
mother, I deciare. 


And I couldn't keep from thinking, as we knelt 
there side by side, 
There must be another 
must be my bride 


wedding, and then she 


Well, the wedding party scattered, bride and 
groom and guests and all, 

But I asked that lovely bridesmaid if she'd let 
me come to call. 

Well, she blushed and gave permission, and 
when Sunday evening came 

1 bought a box of candy, with a very famous 
name, 

And I went up there to see her, and her Pa 
and Ma were there, 

And I wanted so to kiss her—but, of course, I 
lidn’t dare 

Now, that’s how I met your mother—and ’twas 
twenty years ago, 

And there was another wedding—just the one 
I'd longed to know, 

For one lovely Sunday evening, when I went 
up there to call, 


I caught her up and kissed her as we lingered 
in the hali, 


And we planned right then to marry—it was 
love that made me bold— 

Now, that's how I met your mother—but don’t 
tell her that I told. 
The same story, the same facts, only 
now mother is doing the talking :— 
When I first met your father tit was at a 
wedding, dears, 

And he wore a high white collar which 
stretched up to his ears. 

He was thin and short and nervous, and his 
dress suit didn’t fit, 

And I didn’t like the way he dressed his hair 


a little bit. 
It was parted in the 
across his brow, 
And I never dreamed that evening I'd be mar- 
ried to him now. 


middle and it lopped 


I knew a dozen fellows who were handsomer 
than he 

And all of them were richer, and they thought 
a lot ot me; 


They brought me flowers and candy each time 
they came to call 


So this meeting with your father didn’t mean 
much after al 

And, besides, his ways annoyed me—I’d have 
told him if I dared 

That I didn’t like his manner and the vulgar 
way he stared. 

Well, next Sunday after dinner he came up to 
call on me, 

And stayed so long that grandma then invited 
him for tea. 


After that he came 
used to say: 


so often that your grandpa 





“That skinny gawk is driving all the healthy 
stock away.’’ 
But somehow I'd grown to like him, and I 
marveled that I could 
For he never tried to kiss me, ’though I often 
wished he would. 
Now, that's all there's to tell you. By next 
June I was his bride; 
But before that I'd made him part his hair 
upon the side, 
And I made him change those collars, and I'd 
glicked him up a lot, 
And I taught him things he should do and 
some things he should not. 
Now, don’t tell him that I've told you that’s 
the way I met your dad. 
Would I do the same thing over? Well, he 
hasn't been so bad.”’ 
There, that ‘s the whole darned story. 
Just a couple of bits more and then I 
am free on this contract. “Ket” went 
twenty-two minutes by the clock. That 
gives me fortyfour to go if I keep the 
contract. I am going to tell him to take 
the property and keep what I have paid 
on it. 
Part-Time Riches 
I get queer hunches at times. I think 
“Ket” and I agree on a lot of things. 
Did it ever occur to you that a million- 
aire can only be a millionaire while he is 
awake? That the richest man in the 
world can only be the richest man in the 
werld part of the time? When I get 
home tonight and drop to sleep I can 
be the King of England. Let me get 
a good night’s sleep, and while I am 
getting that eep [ am as rich as any 
human being on this earth ever can be. 
Of course, 1 do not wake up so rich, but 
it is only part time anyhow, these dif- 


ferences in caste, place, pomp, and power, 
and 


When night comes down 

To the busy town 

And the toilers stir no more 

Then who knows which 

Is the poor or rich 

Of the day which went before? 

When dreams sweep in 

Through the trattic din 

For the weary minds of men 

Though we all can say 

Who is rich by day 

Who can name us the rich man then? 

Tt is only awake 

The proud may 

Much joy from the stuff they own 

For the 1 t keep 

Het 

For the humblest mortal known 

By day held fast 

To creed and iste 

Men are sinner a I ind clown 

But who can te 

Where the glad 

When the dreams mit own? 

When I was a kid T worked in a drug 
store. I do not knoy ‘ I have 
ever told this’ story not I 
was the boy in the ad Third 


avenue. I don’t like to brag. I never 
brag, but I think I have a right now to 
say that I was as good a boy in that drug 
store as any boy any drug store ever 
had. I did all manner of evil for that 
druge'st. I worked my little feet and 
head off for him, 1 washed all the dirty 
soda water. glasses, made the syrups for 
the fountain, broke the State law many 
a time by helping him compound pre- 
scriptions when I wasn’t so qualified to 
do, but I knew how to do it, and nobody 
suffered on that account. 


When that druggist couldn't 
anything else for me to do 
pick up two, three and four bills for 
which he had absolutely no hope, and 
he would send me out to try to collect 
them. I know in my own mind right now 
that he knew I never would get any of 
that, but he lived, possibly, in the 
thought that, if I should, by chance, find 


think of 
he would 


one of those debtors at home and _ pick 
up any of that money, it was just so 
much velvet. 


Day after day I would trudge out with 
the bills and I woulJd hear the people say, 


“I am not prepared to pay that today. 
Come back some other time.” 
That little incident passed out of my 


life almost entirely, evaporated, I thought 


I would never use that. A couple of 
yeirs ago I happened to think of it. A 
friend of ours had been taken away. I 
forget just what the instance was, but 
somebody said, “Isn’t it too bad he 
couldn’t have had a couple of years 


more?” Then my old collectors days came 
back to me and I thought, “That is the 
Way we all are, when the death collector 


comes we all say, ‘Not now, come back 
some other time’.”’ 

How Much Time? 
_% said to myself what would we say 
if the collector said, “How many more 
years do you want anyhow? Five? Will 
that do? Will you be sure that you will 


be ready to go at the end of five or ten 
years? Is that going to be enough?” You 
couldn't give him a definite answer. Out 
of inv drug-store experience came this 
little bit :-— 

Death, the collector, came to him and said:— 
“I want the payment for your drink and bread! 
I want the price which tenants all must pay 
For having occupied a house of clay. 

This is a bill which cannot be denied.’’ 
“‘Please call another time,’’ the man replied. 


“I’m sorry, but today I’m not prepared. 
I really thought your master little cared 


How long this lease of mine on earth should 
run. 
I've planned some work which still is far from 


done. 
There's still a hill or two I wish to climb; 
Come back, collector, at some other time.”’ 


“‘T’'ve heard that story countless times before,’’ 
Said the collector, standing at the door. 

“You say you want more time! Well, Mr. Man 
Give me the date precisely, if you can. 
Suppose I grant you five years more or ten. 
Are you quite sure that you'll be ready then? 


‘“‘When will your work be finished? 
say 

At fifty with a smile you'll go away? 

At sixty shall I call and will you then 

Be glad to quit the fellowship of men? 

Ah, no, my friend, only the Master knows 

The day and hour life’s mortgage to foreclose!’’ 


Can you 


“Ket” said another thing that I wanted 
to do while I was cn my feet. You know, 
they talk about this generation of young- 
sters, but there are going to be just as 
many mothers pushing baby buggies 
twenty years from now as there were in 
our generation. There will be just as 
many fathers and mothers looking after 
homes and dodging the bill collectors as 
we had. 


Wise in Their Generation 


I know, and “Ket” knows that, if youth 
had listened to the wise men in the last 
generation, that is where we would be 
today. The trouble with the wise man of 
today is that he thinks he knows it all. 
If youth had been willing to listen 
To all that its grandfathers told, 

If the gray-bearded sage by the weight of his 
age 
Had been able attention to hold, 


We'd be reading by candles and heating with 
wood 

And where we were then we'd have certainly 
stood 


If youth had been willing to listen 


To the warnings and hints of the wise 

Had it taken as true all the best which they 
knew, 

And believed that no higher we'd rise, 


The windows of sickrooms would still be kept 
shut, 

And we'd still use a cobweb to bandage a cut 

If youth had been willing to listen, 


Had it clung to the best of the past, 


With oxen right now we'd be struggling to 
plough 

And thinking a horse travels fast. 

We'd have stood where we were beyond ques- 
tion or doubt 


If some pestilent germ hadn’t wiped us all out. 





So, although IT am gray at the temples, 

And settled and fixed in my ways, 

I wouldn’t hold youth to the limits of truth 

That I learned in my brief yesterdays. 

And I say to myself as they come and 
g0:— 

“Those kids 
doesn't 


they 


may find something this age 


know.’”’ 


minute, and then I am 
have a lot of fun _ turning 
down the pages of this book, a little bit 
in conclusion, done for me, not for you. 
I have no great illusions about me no 
great ambitions ladies and gentlemen. I 
don’t want to be the greatest anything. 
All I want to do is live in this town, 
where everybody knows me and go on 
and do the best I can. I do a lot of 
rotten stuff. Nobody has to tell me that. 
I know it myself. I can say worse things 
about myself than any of the critics can 
Say. 

I know, but I want you to get this idea, 
that on my bad days, bad as it is, that 
is the best I could possibly do on that 
day. I never delberately do a, bad day’s 
work. With me it is like golf—lI play a 
lot of bad golf, but Lord knows I don't 
want to play bad golf. If I could help it, 
I would play better golf. It is with 
my work. If I could have done better on 
that day that that bad bit was written, it 
would have been done better, but up to 


One more 
through. [ 





so 


the limit of my capacity, that was nobody 
knows why, 


the capacity of a man for 

















good or bad work changes, I think that 
is a scientific fact, too. 

You could ruin my 
the greatest post in America that an 
American citizen could hold. If I did 
nothing but go out and work to become 
President of the United States, four or 
eight years from now, or twelve or sixteen, 
it would all be silly, futile and in vain, be- 
cause I was born in the wrong country, to 
begin with. 


life by trying for 


That is definitely out. I don’t have to 
worry about it. You will never have to 
vote for me for President of the United 
States. 

Handy Little Goals Enough 

Ladies and gentlemen, there are other 


high goals I might like to possess, just as 
definitely denied to me for lack of talent 
or capacity as is the presidency, but in 
between me and the furthermost goal I 
am ever going to reach there are a vot of 
handy, little, nearby, simple, easy-to-pick- 
up goals which I feel I ought to make 
as I go along. 
So, for me this bit was done: 


A little braver when the skies are gray, 
A little stronger when the road seems long. 
A little more of passions through the day, 
And not so quick to magnify the wrong. 


A little kinder both of thought and deed, 

A little gentler with the old and weak, 
Swifter to sense another’s pressing need, 

And not so swift the hurtful phrase to speak 


These are my goals, not flung beyond my power, 
Not dreams of glory beautiful but vain, 
Not the great heights where buds of genius 
flower, 
But simple splendors which I ought to gain. 


These I can do and be from day to day, 
Along the humble pathway where I plod, 
So that at last when I am called away, 
I need not make apologies to God. 


I thank you very much. 


Toastmaster Dill:—You had better come 
out to California with us, Eddie. We have 
orchards of the finest young plumtrees you 
ever saw. 

Knowing I would have the exquisite 
pleasure of presenting to you your presi- 
dent-elect tonight, and not knowing him 
very well, I spent most of the afternoon 
in going to his friends and acquaintances 
to try to get some information about him. 

The first man I met said: “Yes, I know 
him very well. He is the man, if I remem- 
ber correctly, who suggested to this organ- 
ization that it was better to forgive the 
other fellow that trespasses, on the theory 


that you migh not be able to get even 
with him, anyway.” 
The second man I went to said: “His 


work in this organization has been won- 
derful, and if there is any man I know of 
who deserves the greatest honor we can 
give him, he is the man. And the work 
that he will do as president will live long 
after he has left the job, but it will be a 
quiet sort of life.’’ 

I went to another group, and the par- 


ticular individual there who claimed his 
friendship said: “Yes, I remember Charley 
Caspar. He is a sort of Spiritualist. I 


think he told me about a dream he had, 
and he seemed to have a good deal of con- 
fidence in the fact that this dream might 
come true. He said he went to Heaven 
on a rainbow. It would have to be a rain- 
bow, because, after all, that is the greatest 
emblem a painter can have. 

“When he got to Heaven he found that 
Paradise was a beautifully painted struc- 
ture, painted brilliantly with ‘Proof Prod- 
ucts,’ painted and studded everywhere 
with ‘wet-paint’ signs, with Mr. Caspar’s 
paint company’s name predominantly dis- 
played. 

“He found as he walked through Para- 
dise, however, that there was evidently a 
disturbance of some kind. In talking with 
one of the inhabitants he was told a non- 
union painter had secured access to 
Heaven by a fraudulent presentation of a 
union card. Things were at sixes and 
sevens. 

“By that time he met Saint Peter, and 
Saint Peter said, ‘Why, Charley Caspar, 
as I understand, you are one of the great 


organization men on earth.’ 

“Charley said, ‘Yes, I belong to the 
official family. I think I did a lot of 
good things in the matter of save the 
surface, and so forth. I invented a coat 
of paint once that they applied to the 
dome in Washington, and it didn’t blis- 
ter. I think that when I was president 
of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association I did some good things, too.’ 


_ “*¥You are just the man we want,’ said 
Saint Peter, ‘to work us out a plan of re- 
organization here. Bring it back tomor- 
row.’ 

“So Charley brought his plan back the 


next day, and Saint Peter looked it over 
and he said, after he had examined it 
with care, ‘That is fine. This is just 
what we want. But, Charley, I don’t 
know how God is going to feel about 
being vice-president.’ ”’ 

Sam told that in the East; I ean tell 
it didn’t go over. Translated, however, 


the man who puts a conscience into busi- 


ness, who lifts the art of trading to a 
higher standard than he found it, who 
makes it increasingly difficult for men 
of fraudulent intent and dishonest pur- 
poses to function and flourish in this in- 
dustry, who has done his part in the 
introduction of standards that help in 
economy, and he has done that without 
question, who by the mere identification 


of himself with this industry has brought 
to the attention of the world at large the 
paint and varnish business, that man, I 
say to you, has been a success. And I 
present to you a success—your president- 
elect, Charley Caspar. 

(The audience arose and applauded.) 


Mr. Caspar Speaks 


President Caspar :—Tradition 
forty years demands that the 
elect appear at the speakers’ 
say a few words; that, and 
explains my presence here 
in the position of a speaker. 


of over 
president- 
table and 
that alone, 
this evening 


This greatest, I am sure, of all trade 
organizations, has conferred upon me 
its highest honor, and I meekly and 


humbly accept the responsibility. I shall 


be guided and helped by an executive 
committee of men who number among 
my oldest and dearest friends. ; 

An organization may be strong in its 


financial position, it may be strong in its 














IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


manufacturing and distributing units, and 
it may be strong in the personnel of its 
membership, but to serve it must be 
strong in its co-operative spirit and ef 
forts. The real test and the real con- 
structive value of an organization de- 
pends, therefore, upon the willingness of 
the members to serve and in this one 
requisite we are strong to a superlative 
degree, 

Our life of over forty years is full of 
achievement, that has made a great in- 
dustry better and every achievement is 
the result of some man’s leadership and 
the co-operative work and sacrifice of 
our members, 

This organization glories in its past 
and rejoices in the present. We are im- 
bued with superlative confidence. The 
basis of our confidence in the future lies 
in our past and our present; in the past, 
because we can see what has been done; 
in our present, because we know what 
will be the basis of our future develop- 
ment. Our great strength lies in our 
members, our institutions, our activities, 
and our development. An organization 
such as we have here is an asset of the 
nation, 

We have greater resources than our 
plants. The breed of man that we have, 
their attitude toward life and each other, 
is more imoprtant than the number of 
our acres and the greatness of our miner- 
al resources and of our industries. 

We may each be proud that we are a 
part of an organization, that is in the pub- 
lic service and contribut-ng to the na- 
tion’s wealth. 

The ties of deep and sincere friendship 
created within the folds of its wings, 
will never wither and die. The cheerful 
greetings of this week between mem- 
bers who last clasped hands a year ago, 
will clasp stronger and warmer a year 
hence, and every year thereafter, until 
the last roll call, And, ladies and gentle- 
men, such sentiments are not of gilded 
wealth or ambition’s goal. They are the 
result of the great and beautiful brother- 
hood that this association has made pos- 
sible in its useful life of over forty years. 
This is a business organization reinforced 
by friendships that are priceless to us all. 
[ should like to here say a few words 
and depict a few fundamentals in the 
great field of our association in its bus:- 
ness affairs. Business with its great in- 
fluence upon human destiny. Business 
that has superseded all human activities 
in its progress and sweeping influences 
upon mankind and the nations of the 
earth and that production, distribution 
and transportation have the greatest in- 
fluence upon earthly happiness. 

If this is half true, we must realize our 
individual responsibilities in the world 
of affairs and in this organization of 
ours and the part we play as our own 
as well as our brother’s keeper. We have 
laid aside the old practice of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, we are engaged in 
the improvement and betterment in our 
field of commercial endeavor that wastes 
be reduced, lower productive cost and 
distribution be developed and _ scientific 
sales campaigns for better goods. 

Thus we are engaged in protecting our 
industry against destructive competition, 
the production of inferior goods, practic- 
ing unfair methods through unscrupulous 
sales policies and corrupt practices. The 
constructive achievements of the Asso- 
ciation for the betterment of the _ in- 
dustry, are the proud heritages of my 
predecessors, 

My greatest reward when I relinquish 
the gavel of 1929 will be to show I have 
served you well and that I have kept the 
faith and “carried on.” 

In conclusion, let me say I am deeply 
appreciative of the great honor you 
have conferred upon me. I recognize the 
responsibility and trust reposed in me. 
My heart is full of thanks. I promise not 
to falter in my year of service, and 
promise to plant our flag of progress 
forward, that you may say to me, “Well, 
done, thou good and faithful servant.” 


I thank you generously. 


Winners at Golf 


Toastmaster Dill:—One more episode, 
ladies and gentlemen. Many of you will 
welcome this. I am very pleased to ca'l 
on Mr. Plumb who will tell you of tne 
winners of the golf tournament. 


R. A. Plumb:—I will read this:— 


Class A 


Championship, W. L. Hopkins 

First low gre W. G. Magnuson 

Second low gross, W. L. Hopkins, 

Third low gross, Carl Phiepho. 

First low net, J. H. Hinz 

Second low net, H. A. Hall. 

Third low net, G. A. Wharry 

First knickers handicap, R. Carey. 
Second knickers handicap, C. H, Schinke. 


Class B 


Cc. K. Zimmerman. 
R. W. Whitney. 








First low gross, 
Second low gross, 
Third low gros . P. Nazro 

First low net, . T. Schriner. 

Second low net, W. W. Daugherty. 

Third low net, F. Z. Wood. 

First knickers handicap, J. R. Anderson 
Second knickers handicap, W. A. Ritchie. 


Class C 


First low gross, A. Barcan. 

Second low gros. A. P. Mason. 

Third low gross A. Mann. 

First low net, L. Collinson. 

Second low net, F. W. Robinson. 

Third low net, F. Bownes. 

First knickers handicap, R. W. Levenhagen. 
Seco@d knickers handicap, F. S. Coates. 


Class D 


First low gross, F. W. Knoke 

Second low gross, Wells Martin. 

Third low gross, R. G. Kneal. 

First low net, J. H. Hill. 

Second low net, C. G. McKenzie. 

Third low net, H. F. Colcord. 

First knickers handicap, L. Quincy. 

Second knickers handicap, H. B. ] 

Booby prize, high gross, J. M. 

Consolation prize, J. B. Lord, J. W. Thomp- 
son 




























The scores turned in the medal play 
were as follows:— 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 
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Clean-Up and Paint-Up Exhibit at Convention 


The. exhibit of the National Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 
paign Bureau, pictured here, was arranged in a commodious 
loge on the convention floor of the Book-Cadilac Hotel. It 
Was one of the colorful features of the convention week. 

The display, which was in charge of R. W. Emerson, execu- 
tive secretary of the campaign, was made up largely of origi- 
nal clean-up and paint-up campaign reports sent to the head- 
quarters of the bureau in New York by local campaign com- 


mittees. These exhibits included a large number of original 
posters made by high-school students in the Pittsburgh cam- 
paign this year and many elaborate reports of clean-up and 
paint-up activities which were put together in the schools. 

The bureau also exhibited designs for its 1929 clean-up and 
paint-up display material in the grand ballroom, in addition 
to a new and elaborate window display of many colors, which 
was featured in the main exhibit. 
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Opportunity 


Eleven Thousand Master Painters read 
The Painters Magazine each month. 
It is the official organ of a great many 
master painters’ organizations, including 
the Canadian, Massachusetts, Connect- 
icut, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, Wyoming, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, New 
Mexico, California, and Pennsylvania 
associations, and these associations sub- 
scribe for the Magazine for their entire 
membership. 


In making your advertising plans for 
1929, by all means include The Painters 
Magazine. It is America’s oldest and 
leading Master Painter’s journal and its 
circulation is made up of the cream of. 
the craft, those having the greatest 
buying power, all whose business is 
worth having. 


The Painters Magazine 


Harry J. Schnell, President 
12 Gold Street ESTABLISHED 1874 New York, N. Y. 
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“American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers Association 


Third Annual Meeting, Detroit, Michigan 
October 15 and 16, 1928 


One of the most successful and best 
attended conventions in the history of 
the paint and varnish industry was that 
of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers Association, held at De- 
troit, October 15 and 16. So much inter- 
est was manifested from the time of the 
opening session, and there was such a 
lively desire on the part of the members 
to take part in the discussions, that the 
proposal to hold the conventions of this 
group apart from the meeting of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Associa- 
tion was almost unanimously defeated. 


It was universally agreed that the 
manufacturing branch of the industry 
had started on a new and progressive 


plane of action. Expectations were voiced 
that the convention of 1929 might even 
exceed the records made in the present 
meeting. 


The New Officers 


Officers elected by the association at 
its meeting this year are the following: 

President, Elliot S. Phillips, of the 
Devoe & Raynolds Company, New York. 

Vice-presidents, Frank L. Sulzberger, of 
the Enterprise Paint Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Chicago, and Frank B. Cheesman, 
> the Cheesman-Elliot Company, Brook- 
yn. 


Secretary, George G. Heckel, Phila- 
delphia. 
Treasurer, H. L. Wilkinson, of the 


Debevoise Company, Brooklyn. 
Directors, B. J. Cassady, of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Pittsburgh; 
L. H. Conklin, of the Flood & Conklin 
Company, Newark, N. J.; W. C. Dabney, 
of the Jones-Dabney Company, Louisville ; 
A. D. Graves, of Pratt & Lambert, Inc., 
Buffalo; J. Sibley Felton, of Felton, Sib- 
ley & Co., Philadelphia; H. A. Hall, of 
the Boston Varnish Company, Boston; 
R. W. Levenhagen, of the Glidden Com- 
pany, Cleveland; H. A. Melum, of Benja- 


min Moore & Co., Chicago; C. B. Wood- 
ruff, of W. P. Fuller & Co., San Fran- 
cisco, 


First Session 


The first session of the convention was 
called to order Monday afternoon at 1:30 
o'clock by President Frank L. Sulzberger, 
Chicago, in the crystal room of the Book 
Cadillac Hotel. 

Frank D. Cheesman, vice-president, oc- 
cupied the chair while the president pre- 
sented the annual address covering the 
activities of his office during the past 
year. President Sulzberger’s address was 
as follows: 


President’s Address 


It is a real pleasure to come before you and 
review the past year’s experiences as your 
executive officer and to point out to you the 
high lights of the association’s accomplish- 
ments during the last year. While I have for 
@ number of years been rather closely con- 
nected with some activities of this associa- 
tion, I must confess that my past year’s ex- 
perience as president kept me filled with 
amazement and wonderment at the tremendous 
amount of work being carried on both by the 
executive offices and the various committee- 
men in your behalf. I doubt if any of you 
who have not seen the flow of correspondence 
and known of the various ramifications of the 
work can appreciate for a moment the un- 
selfish devotion which so many members have 
given to the cause of this industry. 

At the close of the fiscal year we had a 
membership of 207 concerns. During the year 
we lost four members by resignation and one 
by combination with another concern. We 
have admitted during the year five new mem- 


bers, so we finieh our fiscal year with the 
saine number of members that we started 
with, but with the excellent ground work 


that has been laid by the membership com- 
mittee it is my belief that the coming year 


will show a substantial increase in member- 
ship. 
Your board of directors met four times 


during the current year, establishing a record, 
I believe, for manufacturers’ board of 
directors’ meetings as far as number is con- 
cerned. It is noteworthy that some’*members 
who acceyt appointments on boards of di- 
rectors seem to treat the appointment as an 
honorary one and do not attend the meetings, 
or apparently do not feel the obligation that 
goes with the appointment to directorship of 
this organization. I trust the nominating 
committee will impress upon each person 
whom they ask to serve on the board of thie 
association the fact that if he is called to 
meetings this is an honor and a responsibility 


which cehould not be ignored or disregarded 
and which should come before the ordinary 
requirements of one’s personal business. 


Attendance at Meetings 


The directors at their firet meeting in No- 


vember discussed the question of attendance 
at the annual meetings of this association be- 
cause the attendance at these meetings hase 
been dropping off the last few years. We all 
felt that the association itself was function- 
ing most favorably, doing ite work through 
committees and serving the industry in a 
highly efficient manner. However, no associa- 
tion can survive without a personal interest 


on the part of the individual member, and the 
individual member does not get that personal 


contact and does not take the interest in the 
association unless he comes to conventions, 
talks with his fellow members and gets some- 
thing of the spirit of the association. Staying 
at home reading reports, or, as frequently 
happens, staying at home and not reading 
reports, does not make one a good association 
member even though he may pay his dues 
regularly out of a general feeling of obliga- 
tion. 

Particular effort been made this 


has year 





to increase the attendance at these annual 
meetings <A review of the attendance for the 
past five years shows the following attend- 
ance :— 
Member firms. 
118 
104 
8b 
. 78 
1927—There were 50 member firms 
present on the first day and 67 
member firms present on the 
second day. 

Now, with this rapidly decreasing attend- 
ance at meetings it has been suggested that 
possibly the holding of the meetings in com- 
bination with the National Paint, Oil and 
Varn'eh Association may have had an effect 
on the attendance. Certainly it was our 
theory when we combined our meetings with 


Frank L. Sulzberger 


Retiring President’ 


Varnish .Associa- 
increased rather 
Your directors 
should express 


the National 
tion that we 
than a decreased 
thought that the membership 
themselves fully on whether this plan was 
working out successfully or not, whether it 
should be continued or whether we ehould 
return to the old method of holding our meet- 
ings independently alternate years in Chicago 
and New York. This will be a matter for 
discussion at a later time in the meeting 


Too Many Committees 


Another matter which has probably made 
attendance at meetings less than it had been 
before has been the growth and the number 
of committee reports with the consequent lack 
of interest created in them because of their 
multiplicity. Your president recommends that 
due consideration be given to the elimination 


Paint. Oil and 
would get an 
attendance. 


of a number of committees whose reports 
must be heard in the annual meeting, but 
who actually in this judgment are not neces- 


sary for the functioning of th's organization. 
He particularly refers to the paint committee 
and the varnish committee, which were origi- 
nally organized to guard the special interests 
of vbhese two industries in this combination, 
but whose functions ‘thave been and easily can 
be performed by the board of directors. The 
committee on constitution and ‘by-laws will! 
present this matter to you. 

He also recommends the combining of the 
naval stores and the petroleum products com- 
mittees, the discontinuation of the simplificg- 


tion committee, which is a joint committee, 
and as many of the special joint committees 
as do not have occasion to function, such as 


the celebration of Chicago's 
and any other 
absolutely neces- 


the code of ethics, 
one hundredth anniversary, 
committees which are not 
sary to the carrying on and the conduct of 
the aseociation work, but whose reports must 
of necessity be read at these annual conven- 
tions and take up time which we might like 
to use for more important deliberations 


Undoubtedly the important committee 
of the association ise the educational bureau, 
which under the inspiration and leadership 
of Mr. Trigg has had a most successful year. 
This afternoon he going to give a very full 
report on the work that was done, and there- 
fore I will not elaborate on its accomplish- 
ments any more than to mention the fact that 
in my opinion the signing of the contract 
with the business training corporation by the 
save the surface committee of the bureau 
was a momentous step forward in the history 
of the association. 


most 














Memorial for Gregg 


During the past year a very beautiful idea 
has been brought close to realization. Some 
of the very dear friends of our late leader 
Norris 'B. Gregg, felt that a permanent memo- 
rial to his memory would give outward ex- 
pression of the great debt which the entire 
industry owes to Mr. ‘Gregg for his many, 
many years of unselfish devotion to the causes 
of the industry, and to the wonderful example 
which the set to all of us while chairman of 
the educational bureau. Mr. Roh will give 
you full details of the form this memorial is 





to take. I whespeak for it your hearty and 
affectionate support. 
The cost bureau has just finished its most 


successful year. During this year it has done 
half again as much business or rendered 50 
percent more service than it did during the 
previous year, and from the many letters 
which I have seen the work apparently is of 
a quality which reflects credit both to the 
bureau and to the association which is sponsor- 
ing it. Mr. (Blanke reports more people in- 
terested and more contracts for future work 
than at any time in the history of the ‘bureau. 

The lacquer committee and the traffic com- 
mittee have had some particularly difficult 
problems to face thie year, as have the fire 
prevention and flax development committee. 
All these matters will be reported to you by 
the chairmen at a later date. Their work 
has been untiring, extremely capable and 
effective. 


Aid for Census Bureau 


year the 
unwillingness 


bureau of 
to continue to 

varnish in- 
first rumored 


During the past census 
has indicated its 
compile reports in the paint and 
dustries. When the matter was 
your general manager took the subject up 
with them and at his suggestion they sent 
out a questionnaire asking whether the mem- 
bers of the industry really wanted the figures 
or not. The replies returned indicated that 
apparently a very great majority of the mem- 
ters of the industry were not interested in 
the figures as compiled. 





(c) Underwood & Underwood 


Elliott Schuyler Phillips 
The New President 


Elliott Schuyler Phillips, the new president 
of the American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association, is president of the Devoe 
& Raynolds Company, New York. He is the 
son of the late William H. and Suzanne 
(Knight) Phillips, his father having been pres- 
ident of the Paint Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States and long active in the 
affairs of the organizations in the paint and 
varnieh industry. 

E. 8S. Phillips was born 
ary 16, 1898. He was educated at the Horace 
Mann School, the Haveford School, and Yale 
University. He got his B. S. degree from Yale 
in 1915. His business career has tbeen spent 
entirely with the Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
of which his father long was president. The 
son started in the business as a salesman 
in the company’s retail store on Fulton street, 
New York. Later he went to work in the 
factory, starting at the bottom and eventually 
becoming manager. Then he became an out- 
side salesman and, in time, sales manager. 
Later he was aesistant to the president, then 
general manager for the Eastern division, and 
afterward general manager of all operations. 
He became president of the corporation after 
the death of his father some four years ago. 

During the war Mr. Phillips served as an 
ensign in the naval reserve fiying corps. He 
is a member of the Metropolitan, Greenwich 
Country, Greenwich Field, Manursing Island, 
Yale, Drug and Chemical, Granite Country, 
Greenwich Casino and Indian Harbor Yacht 
clubs. He is u communicant of the Episcopal 
Church and a member of the Phi Sigma Kappa 
fraternity. 

Mr. Phillips and Miss Katherine 
married October 8, 1918, in New 
have one daughter, Suzanne, 
years old. They reside in Hill 
wich, Conn, 


in New York Janu- 


Fitch 
York. They 
who is four 
road, Green- 


were 








At this juncture your president wrote Mr. 
Steuart, the head of the census bureau, with 
the suggestion that the ‘bureau, instead of 
compiling the type of etatistics that it has in 
the past, should compile monthly etutistics on 
dollar and cent sales, as these statistics were 
available in everybody’s business, and we 
could then know month by month how each of 
us stood as compared to the entire industry 
and that comparison further could be made 
with the corresponding month of last year. 
The census bureau looked favorably upon this 
suggestion and the matter has been before 
the educational bureau and your board of 
directors with a view of working out the 
right type of forms for these reports. These 
will, of course, have to be submitted to the 
census bureau at Washington for its final 
approval, 

If the plan works out as it is anticipated 
each company will be requested to report its 
sales monthly in dollars and cents and within 
a very short time after the first of a given 
month we should be able to have comparative 
figures for that month of the current year 
and for the same month of the previous year, 
which should prove of great value to all of 
us who are directing our business. 


Trade Practice Conference 


the first of August the Federal Trade 
Commission held a general trade conference 
with the entire industry on the subject of 
commercial bribery and misbranding. De- 
tailed reports on this matter will come to 
you from the chairman of the unfair com- 
petition bureau. We made application for 
this meeting on February 20, but August 1] 
was the firet date which the trade commission 
could set for our meeting. Even then their 
published call for the meeting appeared only 
a very few days before the meeting itself, 
and it was most gratifying to find the very 
excellent attendance at this meeting in spite 
of the short notice, the distance that many 
had to travel and the fact that the vacation 
period undoubtedly prevented many from at- 
tending who would have desired to. There 
is no doubt in the minds of your officers and 
committee members that this conference with 
the Federal Trade Commission will effectively 
enable your association to stamp down and 
crush under the heel the hideous, fanged head 
of graft and commercial bribery which had 
begun to rise up in an isolated section. 

It may seem strange that any association 
that has subscribed to such a code of ethics 
as our association has should find it necessary 
to provide ways and means such as the above 


On 


trade practice meeting and the machinery 
which «nat meeting and our organization pro- 
vides to keep its members from indulging in 
unfair practices. However, no code nor any 
law is stronger or more effective than the 
spirit that is behind that law. 

Our code of ethics is an attempt to set 
down in writing the epirit of fair play for 


which our organization stands, and I am happy 
to say that it apparently does express the 
spirit of nearly 100 percent of our member- 
ship. It is up to those of us who believe in 
that spirit, by precept and example, by force 
if necessary, to bring the few members of the 
association who occasionally transgress to 
the point where temporary selfish profits will 
not be sought after at the forfeiture of these 
ideals. 


Closed Session Revived 


Your directors are again inaugurating a 
closed session. While it is perfectly evident 
that problems of the manufacturers and the 
other members of the industry are very largely 
the same, we must recognize that there are 
some subjects which are peculiarly of inter- 
est to the manufacturers alone, and it is on 
these subjects which we feel people might 
express themselves more freely in the closed 
meeting. Let me warn you, the subject of 
selling price cannot be discuesed in these 
meetings without violating the law, but your 
program has ‘been 80 arranged as to treat in 
this closed session such other subjects as 
might provoke an intimate type of discussion. 
Our closed session will be held tomorrow 
morning. 

Without the very capable and cordial co- 
operation of General Manager George Horgan 
and his assistants at New York, and Secre- 
tary George B. Heckel at Philadelphia, no 
president could function in this organization. 
They handle the innumerable details with ease 
and promptness and they have been ever 
present, willing guides to the faltering steps 
of your president. 

I want to give special mention to the work 
which H. L. Wilkinson has done as treas- 
urer. For the first time in many years we 
have had one of our members functioning In 
this position and he has brought to the posi- 


tion so much of ability and personality that 
the association has benefited greatly by his 
efforts. 


During the year an aésistant to the general 
manager was appointed in the person of Lee 
B. Judceon. He has proved a very valuable 
addition to the headquarters’ staff and served 
during Mr. Horgan’s illness in a most effi- 
cient manner. I want to express my apprecia- 
tion and thanks to my fellow officers, directors 
and committee members for their support and 
advice during the past year. 


It is peculiar that in aésociation 
who are performing most in behalf 
membership of the association are almost 
without exception not at all desirous of any 
public recognition or public appreciation for 
the efforts they make. These men, whether 
executive staff or the various committee mem- 
bers, do their work for the association, urged 
on by a spirit of unreelfishness and a deep 
personal interest which is utterly indepen lent 
of any desire for praise from the rest of the 
membership. It is strange that there should 
be in our association such a lack of knowledge 
of the amount of this work that is going On. 
Very few members know even to a small de- 


work those 
of the 


















gree the number of its accomplishmente and 
I importance of our association work to 
the every-d: conduct of their business. Very 
few of us realize that it is the continuous 


ind cumulative results of 


its prede 


this 
associatione which 





sociation and 
has brought 


essor 


the paint and varnish industry to the level 
that it is today, an indvetry in which in- 
dividual members can conduct their business 
freely, fairly and legitimately, with all the 
hazards and difficulties of competition, to be 
eure, but with all the benefits and co-opera- 
tion of the industry as a whole, without 
undue interference by restrictive legielation, 
with intelligent and scientific guidance, and 
with the ever-watchful, ever-active group uf 
unselfish individuals working constantly to 
the betterment and development of this trade. 


*Knowing the very important position that 
the paint and varnish industry holds in the 
entire world of trade affairs, and knowing 
the efforts which thave been so _ untiringly 
made to bring it to that lofty pinnacle, one 
ean feel proud and happy to be a member 
of this association which has been almost 
entirely responsible for raising the industry 
to its present high place 

Upon the motion of Henry L. Calman, 


New York, the report was accepted and a 
vote of appreciation extended to President 
Sulzberger for his excellent work during 
the year. 


Census Co-operation Urged 


Commenting on the statement that the 
Bureau of Census was willing to publish 
the statistics of the industry in a simpli- 
fied form J. Felton Sibley, Philadelphia, 
offered the following resolution which was 
seconded by Elliott S. Phillips and unani- 
mously adopted: 

Resolved That 
census bureau to 


this association 
continue 


urge the 
its compilation and 


publication of statistical information for this 
industry, and that the members of this aeso- 
ciation pledge themselves to furnish the in- 
formation desired on a simplified form 


promptly when requested 


General Manager’s 
Report 


The following report was presented by 
the association’s general manager, George 
V. Horgan, New York :— 

This 


convention marks the sceond anni- 
versary of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, Inc., as such. 





Shortly after <ne 1f 
dent in conference 
and secretary 


7 convention your presi- 
with the general manager 
carefully selected committee 


appointees for the year with the gratifying 
result that practically every man invited to 
assume committee responsibility promptly ac- 


cepted, 

President Sulzberger 
board of directors in New York on November 
30, to which meeting he invited some of the 
former presidents and men who had been con- 


-alled a 





meeting of the 


stantly active in the councils of the manufac- 
turers’ group. At this meeting the treasurer, 
Mr. Wilkinson, presented a budget for the 


current year which was approved and adopted. 

The joint committee on management details 
recommended the appointment of an assistant 
to the general manager, with the result that 
Lee B. Judson, then secretary of the Yonkers 
Chamber of Commerce, wae appointed to the 
post effective January 1, 1928. 

During the course of the 
gestions were invited and 
looking toward the further progress of the 
association; the question of increasing the 
attendance and interest of members at the 
wnnual meetings occupying a prominent place 
in the discussions. 

Between the November meeting and the next 


conference sug- 
ideas considered 


meeting of the board held in Chicago, June 
a4, many of the matters suggested and dis- 
cussed in New York were put into effect, 


namely, a new and improved form of monthly 
Bulletin, the organization chart, a member- 
ship booklet, ete. 
Following the action 
meeting in March and 
of President Sulzberger 
general manager 


of the Washington 
with the co-operation 
and Mr. Trigg, your 
working through Mr. Mac- 
donald’s office in Washington and with the 
trade association department of the Chamber 
of Commerce, U. S. A., succeeded in having 
the Federal Trade Commission eset a definite 
date for a proposed trade conference This 
conference was held at Atlantic City, August 
1, bringing out an attendance of ninety-five 
(in accordance with registration list furnished 
ue by the commission) representing practically 
Nl of the important meerns in the industry. 
The reports of Mr. Macdonald and Chairman 
Schumann of the unfair competition commit- 


tee will undoubtedly treat with this matter 
in detai! 


Place for Production Men 
At the conclusion of the 1927 
there was considerable difference 
to the advisability of having 
tion of Paint and Varnish 
meet at the same time and 
the annual conventions 
associations The joint program committee 
carefully cone'dered the questior, and the final 
decision was to separate the program of the 
Federation from that of the manufacturers’ 
association, but to permit the federation to 
hold their annual meeting in Detroit during 
the week of the other conventions. Wednes- 
day 17, was therefore, allotted to the 
federation for their meeting 
On April 9 of th's year an e 
peared in the Oil, Paint and 
indicating that the bureau of census, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, were seriously consider 
ing discontinuing the collection and dissemina- 
tion of statistics in the paint and varnish 
industry because of the failure of our industry 
to file with the department the necessary 
uata x 
Your pre lent and my) 
talks and engaged in 
this subject 
ie bureau 


conventions 
of opinion 
the Federa- 
Production Clubs 
at the same place 
of the two major 


as 


as 





, October 


litorial 
Drug R rt 


ap- 











self have 
siderable 
I p 
cuseed 


Mr Steuart, the direct« 


had many 
correspond- 
ly visited 
the 


r, and 








rson 





census 





situa- 
his 
Ir rder to bring this matter before you in 
form, requeste 


o present 


d 
3 meeting 
made to collect tatistics 
on th 
committee Mr 
very in tant 
have completed 
the tw iati our 
Excellent results have 
maintenance of a traffic 
pert in charge to look 
our individual members 
the facts when I etate 
of this committee « 


the work of 
Leveille, the 
wctivity, will 
his «econd 


the 
manager 
@n December 1 
year of service to 
industry 
come 
bureau W 
after the 
Believe I 
that due to 
meerns of our industry 
have been saved many thousands of dollars 
Shortly after Mr. Leveille’s engagement as 
manager trafic bureau he put into 


of our 
effect a very excellent plan whereby he ae- 


this 





assoc ns of 
from the 
th an ex- 
Inter t of 
am within 
the work 





semblei members of his committee and traffic 
managers from various concerns in the jin- 
dlustry for preliminary discuseion of pending 
traffic matters. This plan enabled our in- 
dustry to present a united front in their ap- 
pearance before the classification committees 


and interstate commerce body. 





October 30, 1928 
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Accounting Services Extended 




















It is a pleasur { report that the account- 
ing departme centralized in New York one 
year ago, ie 1 functioning efficiently and 
smoothly. We have been fortunate in secur- 
ing the services f ar xpert accountant to 
head up this work and also fortunate in 
havin as treasurer of the manufacturers 
association th ve Mr. Wilkinson, a man 
well versed I methods, 

During the past yeal have had a number 
ef requests for copies of up-to-date paint and 
varnish laws. Che last pamphlet issued by 
Secretary Heckel was in 1922, and the pub- 
lication of a supplement to this booklet has 
been approvel by ir president and chair- 
man of the leg ition committee Your presi- 
dent has stressed the advisability of little or 
no publicity through our assoc iation bulletin 
on the general subject of paint laws. 

At the suggestion of your president, we 
have prepared for d’eplay during this conven- 
tion an exhibit of printed matter in the form 
of tulletins imphlets, et gotten out in 
connection with our various activities : 

It has been a real pleasure to work with 
the officers and directors of your association 
during the past year They have been ener- 
getic and constant in the performance of 
their duties and have brought up many con- 
structive suggestions, some of which have 
already been put into effect and others are 
in process J 
My sincere thanks are given to President 


officers and many 
co-operated in 


asso 


late 
loyally 


his 
who 


Sulzberger, 
members 
our work. 


Secretary's Report 


George B. Heckel, Philadelphia, secre- 
tary of the association, presented the fol- 
jowing report on the work of his office :— 

The association year which ended on October 
1 is the second year of operation under the plan 
of organization adopted in 1926. The first of 
these years was necessarily formative and ex- 


have 


~ . 





George B. Heckel 


Re-elected Secretary 





perimentz but, while other readjustments will 
probably from time to time prove advisable, it 
may be confidently stated that the experience of 
the year just ended has demonstrated efficiency 
of the plan, in promoting co-ordination and 
economy of work and allocation of duties and 
responsibilities. As general manager, Mr. Hor- 
gan has met all expectations in his grasp of 
the problems involved and in his visualization 
of the organization required for the smooth and 
effective working of your association in co- 
operation with the general association. 

In the course 
counting work has been 
headquarters in New 
has been relieved of 
becoming seriously 
other duties 

Among such changes has been the allocation 
of Lee B. Judson, the general manager's assist- 





of those adjustments all ac- 
finally transferred to 
York and your secretary 
other details which were 


burdensome in view of his 














ant, of the technical details connected with 
the preparation and publication of our associa- 
tion bulletin. It is unnecessary to dwell upon 
this, since you have had full opportunity to 
recognize the improvement. Your secretary re- 
mains the nominal editor of the publication, 
contributes regularly thereto and collaborates 
with Mr. Judson in the selection and super- 
vision of its contents: but all credit for its 
quality and character is due to Mr. Judson. 
Membership Data 

The total membership of the association at 
the close of our fise vear was 197. During 
the vear under the by-law making non-payment 
of dues on thirty days’ notice after Mey 1 
equivalent to resignation, fifteen members were 


tentatively dropped from t} list 
There have been five resignations, 
Newark Varnish Company, Newark (consol- 
idated with Fleod & Conklin Company); Clem- 
ent Coverall Company, Camden, N. J.; Wil- 
liams-Hayward Chicago: Anglo- 
American Varnish Newark; Columbia 


as follows:— 








Compe ny 





‘ompany, 

















Varnish Company Los Angeles, and Kuhn 
Paint & Varnish Company, Houston 

Four new members have been admitted, as 
follows Ditzler Color Company Detroit: 
©’ Neil-Duro Company Milwaukee; Robbins 
Vernish Company St Louis, and Waggoner 
Paint & Glass Company, Kansas City. 

Your membership committ under the able 
guidance of 8S. E ooker, during the vear con- 
ducted an admira campaign for increase of 
membership mon those considered desirable, 
and while the net results appear meager it is 
known that the work has been effective as will 
become apparent the current year 

During the ye oard of directors held 
four meetings, viz int “it October 2, 

7, imme te'y following th innual meeting 
iat New York November 30, 
Tune 14, 1928 nd Detroit, Oc- 
the nual eting 
meeting Oct r Ze i 
unanimous pinion that, unless o 
to the government uthorities, one r 
eions of the ennual meeting f the asso 
should be closed to all but members 
same meeting the secretar Was instr 
prepare and submit to the 1 rd an 
tion of the non-exchange eemer 
especially the points i disput or 





misunderstood, 


Non-Exchange Agreement at Work 


As usual in times when ympetitio 


usi- 








ness becomes keen there has been during the 
year a few complaints of violations of the 
non-exchange agreement—nine in all, one of 


which was made by a non-signer against an- 
other non-signer; one by a non-member against 
another non-momber, both signers of the agree- 





ment. The first was satisfactorily handled; 
the second was promptly withdrawn when the 
facts were ascertained. In another case the 


charge was withdrawn and an apology tendered 
before investigation started, and four others 
were satisfactorily settled through correspond- 
ence and inquiry. 

Another case, involving unusuai features and 
extended investigation may be of interest to 
members. In this case a jobber selling under 
his own brand was charged by a member with 
numerous exchanges. After extended inquiry 
the manufacturer of the goods was identified, 
and though not a member of the association he 
readily agreed to use his influence to stop the 
practice. The aid of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was also invoked, and a single visit of 
an agent of that body sufficed to change the 
policy of the offender. 

The remaining 
tion 

It is pleasing to note thet 
non-members as to the scope of the agreement 
are becoming common, and the answers usu- 
ally serve to prevent proposed exchanges. 

Your authorization that the of direc- 
tors vote for the association on the referenda 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has proved satisfactory, and for the first 
time has enabled the vote of the association 


case is still under investiga- 


the inquiries from 


board 





to 





be recorded on every referendum issued during 
the year. 

The sa'esman’s expense book has apparently 
become the standard of the trade, and its sale 
continues. 12.000 copies having been sold dur- 
ing the fiscal year at a moderate profit. 

Agreements Signed 

By your instructions the non-exchange agree- 

ment and the unfair competition agreement 


were resubmitted for signature, not only to the 
members of the association, but to non-members 
well. The results to date are as follows:— 
Non-exchange agreement signed by 174 mem- 
bers and 89 non-members. 
Unfair competition agreement 
members and 89 non-membérs. 


signed by 177 


In reference to the latter, it will be recalled 
that on August 1 qa trade practice conference 
was held with the Federal Trade Commission, 


the results of which will be far-reaching in the 
enforcement of the purposes of this agreement 
on the entire industry. The details of the con- 
ference will doubtless be reported to you by 
other officials 

During the 
an attempt 


called to 
of Ten- 


summer attention was 
by the Attorney-General 


nessee to collect from our members selling in 
that State a tax ranging from $70 to $1,500 per 
annum. Correspondence disclosed the fact that 


these attempts had been made periodically, but 


that, as the State law imposing the tax is 
obviously unconstitutional, no serious attempt 
had ever been made to enforce it. 


From the point of view of your secretary the 
association is rendering greater service than 
ever before under improved administration, not 
only to its members, but to the industry as a 
whole, and there is every reason to expect that 
this service will enlarge and improve with time 
and experience. 


The report of the treasurer, H. L. 
Wilkinson, showed that the organization 
is on a sound, financial basis. On motion 
of Mr. Cheesman, the report was accepted 
with a vote of thanks. 


President Sulzberger appointed the fol- 
lowing nominating committee: Frank B. 
Cheesman, chairman; A. D. Graves, Lud- 
ington Patton, S. E. Booker, and W. H. 
Gerke. 


Reports for Educational 
Bureau 


The final business of the first session 


were the reports for the educational 
bureau which were presented under the 
direction of Ernest T. Trigg, chairman 
of the bureau. Mr. Trigg paid a tribute 
to the memory of the late Norris B. 
Gregg, declaring that the work of the 
bureau which had been founded twenty 
years ago by Mr. Gregg had continued 
since his death along the «constructive 


lines which had been laid out under his 
leadership. He declared that the great 
success that had come in the operation 
of the bureau was due to the interest and 
corney of the members of the educational 
oard,. 


Saying that to reiew the work of the 
bureau would be to anticipate the re- 
ports of the various department heads, 
he first called on the general manager, 


George V. Horgan, 
foHowing report :— 


Report by Mr. Horgan 


During the course of 
you gentlemen will 
ous reports from the 
because of this it is 
sume too much of your time 
submitting a detailed report 
Since the annual meeting of 
four meetin have been held: 
1927, Hote: Roosevelt, New 
1928, Chamber of Commerce 
ington; June 15, 1928, Drake 
and today’s meeting 
following members 


who presented the 


convention 
have to 
general 
not my 


week 
listen to 
manager, and 
intention to con- 
this morning in 


many 


of vari- 








the bureau 
November 30 
York; March 20, 
Building. Wash- 
Hotel, Chicago, 








The have a 100 percent 


attendance record:—Messrs. Trigg, Booker, 
Calman, Carnegie, Craves, Patton, Robinette, 
Schumann, and F. L. Sulzberger. Satisfac- 


tory excuses were presented and accepted from 





members who were unable to attend. 

Some of the outstanding matters occupying 
the attention of the bureau during the past 
year were: 

Co-operation and financial support in the 
work of the National Committee on Wood 


Utilization, a subscription of $500 being unani- 
mously voted. 
Appointment by 
of three members 
vocational € 
Approval 
in 


to he pr 


associations, 
suriace 
paigne. 

The bureau concerned 
mended to the legislative 
posed amendment to the 


I 
the Alabama paint law and 





the 
on 
ducation 
by the bureau of the 
assistant to the general manager, 
-rated amonest the two major 
the educational bureau, the save 
and clean up and paint up ¢am- 


bureau of a 
the joint 


committee 
committee on 


appointment 
of sal- 





Lise 


itself and 
committee 
naval st 
the Reed 


recom- 
the 


res act 


pro- 
I 


labeling 


il be 





these matters w 
the convention. 
matter of stati 
and the pre 
Department 
because of lack of 
part of concerns and in 
our industry in order 
before you in a brief 
have requested Secre- 


escent statu 0 
in detail during 
In connection with the 
relating to our in.lustry 
of the Bureau of Census 
merce, d scontinuing 
ce-operat n on the 
lividual membere of 
to bring this matter 
and concrete form, I 





sties 
bability 
of 


Com- 





same 





tary Heckel to present to this meeting a 
resume of efforts made to collect statistics 
of the industry. 
The co-operation of the bureau in the matter 
research work has brought forth an ap- 














preciation from the Master Painters and 
Decorators’ Association of Pennsylvania. 

In the routine work of the general man- 
ager’s office, considerable correspondence is 
continuously carried on relating to educa- 
tional bureau matters. For exmaple, during 
the past few months we have had an ex- 
change of letters with governmental officials 
apropos of the manufacture of varnieh at 
navy yards 

In my travels about the country I have 
bureau the real ‘‘work shop’’ of the industry 
been impressed by the fact that the members 
of our association consider the educational 
ind the council which coneiders, prescribes 
and makes effective forward-looking policies 
and constructive activities 
Your secretary's report will undoubtedly go 
into msiderable detail, and it is not my in- 
tention to anticipate his report 
In conclusion, may I express my apprecia- 
tion of the co-operation your general man- 
ager's office has had and is constantly re- 


Ernest T. Trigg 


Chairman of Educational Bureau 


members of 


am especially 
and prompt 
to hie atten- 


the chairman and 
the bureau. To Dr. Gardner I 
indebted for his co-operation 
action on many matters brought 
tion by me. 


Report by Mr. Heckel 


The secretary, George B. Heckel, 
sented the following report :— 


ceiving from 


pre- 








At its last annual meeting, held in Atlantic 
City on October 22, 1927, the educational 
bureau unanimously selected E. T. Trigg 
succeed the late Norris B. Gregg, and Her 
bert W. Rice to succeed Mr. Trigg as vic 
chairman; and under this experienced and 


able 
year. 
During 
held four 
“0, 1927; at the 
the United States 
1928; in Chicago, 
troit, October 15, 


direction it has operated during the past 


the association 
meetings, in 


year the bureau has 
New York, November 
(hamber of Commerce of 
in Washington, March 20, 
June 15, 1928, and in De- 

1928, the last being its 
annual meeting, it being the regular practice 
to hold at least four meetings a year. 

The meeting in Washington was honored 
by the presence of three representatives from 
the Pacific Coast, James B. Keister, presi- 
dent of the National Paint, Oil and Varnish 
Association; W. Palmer Fuller, San Francisco, 
and F. M. Briminsteool, Los Angeles. 

At this meeting Mr. Gardner presented the 
results of an extensive investigation on the 
painting of stucco, and so important was this 
report considered that he was instructed not 
only to issue it in full, but to prepare it in 
abstract form for popular distribution; and 
the urgent request of the Pacific Coast 
delegation he was authorized to prepare and 
present a paper on the subject of the Western 
zone meeting of the National Paint, Oil 1 
Varnish Aesociation 

Cognizance was taken at tnis meeting of 
growing tendency of Federal agencies to enter 
into competitive production, and steps were 
taken to oppose this tendency by all available 
means. 

At this 
education 











on 





the 






meeting so, a report on vocational 
was presented by the chairman of 
the joint committee of our industry, Edgar S. 
MeKaig, and was referred to the bureau's 
sub-committee for report and recommenda- 
tions 

At the same 
oil purehiee 
Association 
that if, during 
satisfactory, it 
association for 
During a suspension 





meeting the revised chinawoo4 
‘ontract of the Oriental 
was approved with the prov 
the next six months it prov 
will be recommended to the 
adoption 
of the meeting a con- 
ference held with representatives of the 
Federal Trade Commission and the Chamber 
of ‘Commerce of the United States, at the 


Oils 





was 


conclusion of which the following resolution 
was unanimously adopted: 
‘‘Resolved:—That this group of paint and 




















varn'sh manufacturers reprecentiug appr 
mately 75 percent of the productive capacit: 
of the industry, respectfully request the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to ull a trade prac- 
tice conference in Washington under thei! 
auspices at as early a date as possible, tu 
consider and take action on commercial 
bribery and euch other unfair business prac- 
tices as may be brought before the onfer- 
ence oe 

At a meeting on June 15 further measures 
were proposed to forestall’ the extension of 
the manufacture of paints and varnishes by 
the government. 

The activity of the ureau of standards in 
promoting the us of its paint and varnish 
specifications and certification of products 
conforming thereto was adversely discussed 
nd measures were taken to ppose it 

At this meeting, also, the proposal that the 
Institute of Paint and Varnish ‘Research, i 
Washington, be purchased by the industry and 
maintair as a memorial to the late Norris 
> Greg was enthusiastically approvel and 











a committee was appointed to put the proje 
nto effect 

lhe plans and purpoees of the Home Mod- 
ern‘zation Bureau were explained by Willard 
Ek. Maston. While the project was generally 
approved, it was not thought to fall within 
the province of the bureau. 

The Graham i-bribery bill, H. R. 927, 
was strongly e I and recommended t 

issociation fur e support. 
\t is meeting it was unanimously decided 





will hereafter be ac- 





new contracts 























cepted by the bureau 

pro rata basis. 
During the year a new edition of the Paint 

Catechism was printed and about half of the 


except on the approved 





edition already has been gold. There is also 
a considerable free distribution of this and 
other similar bureau literature to schools and 
other educational institutions, on request, in 
all parts of the country. 

There is also a continuous demand for the 


bureau's other pamphlets, ‘‘Why Paint Peels,’’ 


“‘Why ‘Prepared Paint,’’ etc., and the insistent 
demand for ‘‘The Materiala of Paint Manu- 
facture” necessitates its early revision and 


reissue. 
The plans for the Norris B. Gregg memorial 
will be presented to you at this meeting, ‘but 


it is fitting that I should say that the meet- 
ing to which the project was first suggested 
was attended by twenty leading members of 
the induetry, each of whom, in turn, paid 
tribute to Mr. Gregg’s services and pledged 
his own organization for the proper propor- 
tion of the required funde, The required 
amount could evidently have been obtained 
at that meeting, but for the feeling that such 
a tribute to Mr, Gregg’s lifelong service to 
the industry would be inadequate and un- 


fairly discriminatory unless every member of 


the industry were given the opportunity of 
thus showing his personal appreciation of 
this unrequited service. The opportunity, 
therefore, will be given, and the response of 


those who knew Mr. Gregg or who appreciate 


his self-sacrificing service will doubtless be 
full and heartfelt. 
The bureau for the past three years has 


maintained and 
at a 
has 


two scholarships 
varnish class of the Pratt 
total cost of $300 a year. This class 
been successfully functioning for a period of 
about ten years, and has supplied to the in- 
justry a large number of well-trained plant 
and laboratory men, several of whom have 
risen to high positions in our industry. 


As treasurer of the bureau, I 
report a most satisfactory < 
treasury. The subscription 
put intu effect two yeare ago has produced 
this result. The only cause of dissatisfac- 
tion is that a small number of our members 
have not yet seen fit to lend their due finan- 
cia] support to this important work, while a 
few others continue to support it dnade- 
quately. 

The present number of regular subscribers 
ie 206. Of these, 130 are members and 76 
non-members of the association. Of the mem- 
ber subscribers 100 are contracted on what is 
known as the “approved plan,"’ while 30 con- 
tinue on what might be called the ‘‘go-as-you- 
please’ basis. The total annual subscriptions 
of the first amount to $41,550; the remainder 


in the paint 
Institute, 


am pleased to 
ondition of the 


Plan adopted and 












(on the go-as-you-please basis) amount to 
$1,650. 

All but 30 non-members are on the ap- 
proved plan, and these 30 were taken before 
the plan was adopted. Their combined annual 
payments amount to $26.150: and of these 
24 are foreign subscribe —Canada, : Great 
Britain, 6; German ; France, 1; Holland, 





1; South Africa, = Finland, 1; Cuba, 1; 


Australia, 1, and Norway, 2. Twelve new 
subscribers have been added during the year, 
of whom 4 are foreign. : 

It has been stated before you many times 


that the treasury of the association contributes 
nothing toward the support of this bureau; 
but I take this opportunity again to repeat 
the statement, as there seems to be a linger- 
ing misapprehension of the facts. The affairs 
of the bureau are in better condition than at 
any previous time during its existence of 
twenty-four years, and the bureau is thereby 
placed in a position to increage its highly 
important service. 

It cannot be too often stated, however, 
not until every member of the association 
realizes the un'que practical value of this 
service, willingly accepts his due proportion 
of the expense, and utilizes the service in his 
own plant, will the bureau be enabled t 
demonstrate completely its potential value to 
the industry and to the consuming public. 


Scientific Work of Bureau 


Henry A. Gardner, director of 
scientific section of the educational bu- 
reau, presented a number of lantern 
slides illustrating the varied character of 


that 


the 











vestigations might be facilitated 
duplication of effort eliminated. 


and 


Report on Save the Surface 


A. D. Graves, chairman of the save the 
surface campaign committee, prefaced his 
report with the statement that he had 
entered the work of this committee a year 
ago with a somewhat vague impression 
of what was being done. He said that 
he had been quite unprepared to find an 


organization comprising about one hun- 
dred jersons, 90 percent of them volun- 
teers, giving freely of their time and 


energy and working through the various 
divisions of the save the surface cam- 
paign, advertising, publicity, films and 
exhibits, trade and sales promotion—all 
in the interest of the industry. He de- 
clared that subscriptions to this activity 
would be largely increased if every mem- 
ber could become better acquainted with 


the work that is being undertaken. He 
expected that the national advertising 
campaign for next year will be the most 


effective and far reaching that has ever 


been undertaken. 
Mr. Grave’s report in full follows :— 
This is a rather informal report concerning 





the activities of the save the surface campaign 






and is based on my experiences and impressions 
of the work of the campaign into which I was 
projected rather suddenly, and after having 
served for one year as chairman of the execu- 
tive committee. 

My idea of the save the surface campaign 
work was probably very much the same as most 
of those who are present today and who ere 
not actually taking part in the work. Our own 


organization has always been in sympathy with 





A. D. Graves 


Chairman on Save the Surface 


this co-operative movement and look upon it 
with favor and contribute accordingly. My 
knowledge of it, previous to my appointment as 
chairman of the executive committee, was 
mainly that it was a co-operative advertising 
scheme that [ considered beneficial to the in- 
dustry, and I also had a vague knowledge of 
some other things the save the surface organ- 
ization was doing that heipful. I must say 
I never read all of the literature with which 
we used to be deluged in times past, and my 
impression of the whole proposition was rather 
hazy. 

Within a short time after my return 
falo I found that my office work and 
spondence had increased about one-third. I also 
found it necessary to make numerous trips to 
New York and Chicago and very soon I began 
to learn something of the real work the cam- 
paign is doing. 


The Working Force 


I soon learned that the save the surface 
zation was composed of approximately 100 
actively engaged in the work, 90 percent 
members of the industry, working 
without compensation. The balance, excluding 
Mr. Heckel and Mr. Horgan, compose the real 
working organization of the campaign, numver- 
ing eleven I found this organization, under 
the management of Mr. McComb, to be hard 
working, sincere and efficient, and doing every- 
thing within their power to promote the best 
interests of our industry. I also found that the 
#0 percent making up the numerous committees 
of the campaign were taking a real interest in 
the work and freely giving their time and 
thought to make it a success. 1 found the 
whole organization closely supervised by Gen- 
Manager George V. Horgan. 

grateful feeling toward 
foresight and pa- 
this real promo- 
We all know 
to produce a 


is 


to Buf- 
corre- 


or- 
Ri 
people 
of whom are 





eral 


have a 
whose vision, 


I will always 
Ernest Trigg, 
tience enabled him to establish 
tion department of the industry 
that American industry set 
somewhat larger volume of manufactured 
goods than the public can comfortably absorb. 
This has brought about intense competition 
among. industries, ich seeking the largest 
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a somewhat different type of advertising and 
the use of more color, we have been using full 
pages every four weeks in the Literary Digest. 

For the coming year a plan has been_worked 
out whereby we can use the Saturday Evening 
Post in cycles of thirteen full-page advertise- 
ments appearing every four weeks. It is the 
intention. to use four colors in these advertise- 
ments, each cycle running over a period of one 
year. This has been done without a larger ex- 
penditure than we have used during 1928. By 
the way of explanation, I might say that a 
cycle may be started in May and will end the 
following April. We will then skip several 
months and start a new cycle. By this means 
four-color printing, and 


we can use full pages, 
be in the Post probably nine months of each 
year. The advertisements are very attractive, 


with good copy, and have been approved by the 
executive committee, which is composed of all 


the members of the Educational Bureau and 
some others. I believe the coming campaign 
will be the most powerful and effective w« 
have ever had 

In addition we will use the Country Gentle- 
man, six half pages 

Publicity Material 

The next most important department of the 
campaign is the publicity department, of which 
F. J. Byrne is chairman. I do not believe the 
work of our publicity department is generally 
understood by members of the industry and for 
that reason is possibly not fully appreciated 


During the past year this department has writ- 
ten and caused to be published in leading 
household magazines, farm papers and news- 
papers, approximately 130 exclusive, interest- 
ing and informative articles on the use of paint 
and varnish, and approximately eighty-five sim- 


ilar articles which have been syndicated to 
state farm papers and leading newspapers. 
These articles have an approximate annual cir- 


culation of 16,000,000. Some of the more im- 
portant publications using them are as fol- 
lows:—The Ladies Home Journal, House and 
Garden, Holland’s Magazine, Country Gentle- 
man and the Farm Journal; the 'New York Her- 
ald Tribune, the New York Times, the Chicago 


Evening Post, and the Detroit Free Press. 

In addition this department sends to 500 
newspapers illustrations and articles about 
paint and varnish in the form of mats. This 
is a service that is very acceptable to smaller 
papers who use these illustrations and articles 
due to their reader interest. These mats are 
sent six times a year to 500 newspapers and 
reach probably about 3,000,000 readers yearly. 

The total annual circulation of paint and 
varnish material published through the ef- 
forts of the publicity department is more than 
340,000, 000. 

Equally important the information 
which the department rendering and 
gard with which it is held by editors. Because 
of the fact that the copy furnished is con- 
sidered authentic, editors of leading magazines 
obtain their paint information for articles, bhook- 
lets, reader inquiries, etc., from our publicity 
department. Its services are well known to 
leading editors and at the present time requests 
for magazine articles are greater than the pub- 
licity staff is able to fill 

In addition the publicity department edits 
the Save the Surface Magazine, a sixteen-page 
publication used as direct mail advertising lit- 
erature by dealers and painters. This monthly 
magazine of ] 
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has a circulation approximately 
50,000. It also prepares booklets for distribu- 
tion, releases radia talks and does many other 
things furthering the use of paint and varnish. 
The budget for this department is $20,000 a 
year. More money could be expended by the 
publicity department to the great advantage 
of the industry. 
Motion Picture Films 
We also have a sub-committee on films and 
exhibits, of which S. R. Matlack is chairman. 


The film committee, by means of motion pic- 


tures, presents the story of paint and varnish 
in &@ most graphic way. It is estimated that 
during the first half of 1928 the film ‘The 
tomance of Paint and Varnish’’ reached 
nearly 100,000 spectators. The paint and var- 
nish motion picture on farm painting insti- 
gated by the save the surface campaign and 
now being filmed by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture will thave an even 
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benefits of paint- 
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of the present 


greater distribution. 
the general desirability and 
ing, will reach countlees rural 
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It would be unfortunete indeed our great 
H A e d industry was making no effort to present to 

. . the public the economic value of its products. M , 
archer wis aract aieahow of are: with assets of potential paint and varnish market iin the 
Director of Scientific Work probably four hundred million dollars, doing a farm _ field. ; 1 he budget for this committee 

business of well ever a half a billion dollars a is $4,575 a year. 

vear, subscribes the rather small sum of he slogan committee, of which H. L. Cal- 
the bulletins issued by that section and 200,000 to carry on this work. It would seem man 1s es ee the use of our 
showing something of the equipment in that this is not nearly as much és it should be, slogan and by further ng its use and making 
the various laboratories He referred to but I do feel that the save the surface cam- !t ve oo public eeenanee i its 
2 y — — z 7 eH <a > for the or great value. hie committee has a budget of 
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quick-drying finishes, the possibility of =Bpeus om — We also have a sub-committee on financial 
oe ultra-violet light in the prepara- Advertising Campaign solicitation, of which Charles J. Roh is chair- 
tion of uminous paints, synthetic resins, i - man This committee assists in securing new 

; ce wo > ake s report as under- an. 
and a non-inflammable solvent cotton. é a ud ie ct = Fe ane eon rae rst contracts and renewing old ones. It is also 
~ z 7 ; standab'‘e as possible an a s € ‘ . 

These subjects were discussed in detail at S)*}C0? 638 eee is spent and what we cre trying to get more investors on a percentage 
the closed session of the association which setting. foe The largest and probably the basis. The budget for this committee ie ,ot0 

was held Tuesday forenoon. most important expenditure is for national ad~- eens I t I it 
z » > 3 é r Ss 
D. A. Kohr, chairman of the technical vertising. This advertising is eer nd i a oa ond. pO me ge en ge —aiion 
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tention to the abstract review which the is chairman. The 1928 budget for this work is ymmittee is doing wonderful work for the in- 
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Production Clubs. He said that, if every menagers of some of the largest concerns in the sales methods. This department has accepted 
manufacturer would urge his technical jndustry. During the past year, due to a de- the responsibility of carrying through to a 
department to study the abstracts, in- sire on the part of certain of our members for successful conclusion the recently adopted plan 
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for educating dealers, clerks and painters in 
better selling methods. This plan involves 
the selling of courses in salesmanship to those 
who are marketing our products to the public 
and fille a need of long standing 

These are the active working departments 
of the save the surface campaign, all of 
which go to make up, as I have said before, 
a well organized promotion department of the 
induetry. The work of these committees is 
handled economically and for a_ relatively 
small amount in relation to the ‘benefits de- 
rived by the industry The efforts of these 
committees are co-ordinated and guided by 
our ‘business manager, W R. MeComb, and 
have resulted in a capable, harmonious or- 
ganization promoting the broader use of paint 
and varnish, which can be looked upon with 
pride by every member of the industry. 

In conclusion I want to thank the airman 
and members of the several committees which 
make up ur save the surface organization, 

lL do: Messrs Horgan eckel and Gard- 
ner It is the sincere interest and enthusiasm 
of these men and r fine -operation that 
makes the success of this co-operation effect 
possible 

Report on Sales Training 

The final report nade for the educa- 
tional bureau to the convention ws 
on the save the surface sales training 


was presented by the 
. Felton. This report 


courses which 
chairman, Horace S 
follows: 

Let me preface my re 
quoting from an address 
delivered in Philadelphia several weeks ago 
by Craig ‘B Hazelwood, president-elect of 
the American Bankers’ Association and vice- 
pres:cent of the Union Trust Company of Chi- 


afternoon 
entitled ‘‘Profits,’’ 


marks this 
by 








Ludington Patton 
Reported on Tung Tree Planting 





cago. After giving four principles on which 
the success of a business ought to be estab- 
lished, (Mr. Hazelwood epitomized his views 
as follows:— 

‘“‘We are now in the morning hours of a 
new era in business management, in which 
the success of bus:nees is in direct proportion 
to the ability of its management. Successful 
management must be ccnstantly on the alert 
for new and better methods The manager 


must be able to turn aside from the traditional 


cow paths and cut his way straight through 
to this objective without faltering or turning 
back, just because a method is new and 
hasn’t been tried before Old traditional 
methode of determining the ‘policies of busi- 
ness must be replaced by a study of facts, 
because business today is too advanced for 
guesses or rule of thumb methods. Old proc- 
esses, machines and procedure must be re- 
examined for the modern executive deals, not 
with opinions, but with facts alone.”’ i 
When the preparation of the three training 


was authorized, we 
that they would be 
opinions; that we 
order to determine 
were being sold, 
as well as vad points. 
shoppers from the Buei- 
ness Training Corporation have been in the 
field for the past eight months and have gone 
as typical customers into retail stores ob- 
serving the imethods 1 d by the manufac- 
turers’ salesman, well the eelling meth- 
of the retailer and his They have 
in contact with master painters, posing 
as typical customers and asking these 
painters for definite bids on definite 
obeerving the methods used 
from the examination the sur- 
ymmendations suggested, and the 
the estimate was drawn and 
valuable fund of informa- 
d for the industry con- 
taining verbatim reports of what was said 
and what took place in each s.tuation, and 
which ‘have been conde nsed in this report 
which I hold before me 


Study of Distribution 
here to say that 
representative 
f every type in which paint 
being sold, in every section 
of the country, as well as interviewing eighty, 
six owners and managers of successful reta 
stores throughout the country. In the same 
way these trained shoppers took up painting 
and decorating jobs of all sorts with 134 rep- 
resentative master painters In all sections of 
the country well interviewing eighty- 
three successful master painters regarding 
methods and pol es which they had found 
most helpful and effective in securing and 
building up business on a profitable basie In 
addition, eighty-five sales executives of manu- 
facturing and whole paint and varnish 
companies were interviewed Not only were 
their views solicited the problems of tne 
industry, but also regarding the problems and 
methods of retailers and master painters 4S 
they had found them 
This survey, in the wh i 
shopping experiences and interviews wen 
made with all factors in the industry and in 
all sections of the country Cc mstitutes, we 
believe, one of the most comprehensive —< 
veys ever made of eelling methods in the 
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Preparation of Courses 


At this point I ought to explain something 
of the method adopted to get the text matter 
into final form. Since we have here a three- 
fold job, the preparation of a sales training 
course for retailers and their clerks, one for 
master painters, and one for the salesman of 
manufactuing and wholesaling companies, it 
seemed wise to sub-divide the work and for this 
reason three sub-committees were appointed 
by Chairman Graves of approximately sixteen 
members each. The selection of the personnel 
of these three sub-committees was carefully 
considered and an attempt made to select men 
who would be particularly fitted by reason of 
experience to serve on their respective commit- 


tee. Willard E. Maston is the chairman of the 
sub-committee supervising the work of the 
course in wholesale selling of paint and var- 


nish; Henry Calman of the committee of course 
in selling of painting and decorating, and Frank 
Whittam of the course in retail selling of paint 
and varnish. 

These three committees met at headquarters 


office in New York on the eighth, ninth and 
tenth of this month, respectively, considering 
the first unit of their particular course. These 


meetings were well attended and the general 
feeling was that the courses had been unusually 
well prepared, and would fill a real need. As 
to the subject matter of each course, time will 
not permit our going into this phase now, but 
the matter will be discussed in detail by Mr. 
Rosenblum, vice-president of the Business 
Training Course, on Thursday afternoon next. 


I would like to discuss now the method of 
presentation of these courses to the industry. 
An aggressive mail campaign will be instituted 
shortly, reaching executives of all manufactur- 
ing companies, as well as representative deal- 
ers and master painters throughout the country. 
While this will bring the matter quickly to the 
attention of a great many prospects, it will 
not be sufficient, and for this reason we are 
stressing the importance of presenting the mat- 
ter before local paint clubs, in order that they 
may appoint committees to promote the courses 
among local interests there. Mr. McComb and 
Mr. Rosenblum had the opportunity to make 
this presentation before clubs on the West Coast 
last July while attending the Del Monte con- 
vention, and committees have already been 
appointed there. 


Paint Clubs Take Up Work 


The Baitimore paint club has already taken 
this action and their committee is now at work 
arranging for group meetings of master paint- 
ers, paint retailers, and hardware dealers. On 
November 9 the Philadelphia paint club will 
entertain as its guests its members and their 
salesmen, together with others interested in the 
courses. Mr. Rosenblum will attend this meet- 
ing end will make the presentation. The Chi- 
cago club has expressed a desire to devote an 
entire meeting to this effort, and the New York 
club is taking similar action. It is this kind 
of support which is needed to get the plan be- 
fore the greatest number of people in the most 
effective manner. Headquarters are prepared to 
furnish capable speakers for these group meet- 
ings, and the Business Training Corporation is 
preparing a manual for paint club presidents 
and secretaries to assist them in conducting 
meetings of this type. 

I will close with a brief statement regarding 
the fees for each course. The price of the 
course in wholesale selling of paint and var- 
nish is $25; for the course in selling of paint- 
ing and decorating, $25, and for the course in 
retail selling of paint and varnish, $12. The 
latter is a shorter course, hence the difference 
in price. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the save the surface campaign held on Saturday 
afternoon last, they took formal action recom- 
mending to the American Paint end Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association that no manufac- 
turer bear any portion of the expense of the 
courses for wholesalers, retailers, or master 
painters, and that with respect to the course in 
the wholesale seliing of paint and varnish a 
uniform method of sale be adopted to the effect 


that the manufacturer or wholesaler pay half 
the fee, and that the salesman himself pay 
the other half. The importance of a uniform 


policy in both these respects is obvious, and the 
committee in charge of the preparetion hope 
that the policy recommendation will be adopted 
by this association 

Chairman Trigg asked for a full dis- 
cussion on this report, especially of the 
specific action recommended with respect 
to the uniform handling of the fees. He 
declared that the committee felt that the 
sales training courses should not be used 


by the manufacturers in a competitive 
manner, that is, that the full expense 
might be borne by some concern while 


others might pay only a part. 

N. B. Chapin said that he approved of 
the recommendations of the committee 
and suggested printed forms be prepared 
for the signature of the members, binding 
them to adhere to the plan. S. L. Sulz- 
berger said that he was entirely in agree- 
ment with the committee’s recommenda- 
tion as far as the contracting painters 
and dealers were concerned, but that he 
considered the manufacturer's salesmen 
in a different light, believing that many 
manufacturers might wish to pay for the 
course for their men. Mr. Felton said 
that there was no doubt that the master 
oainters and dealers would be willing to 
pay for the course; he said that of those 
interviewed 5 percent showed no interest, 
10 percent doubtful, but that 85 percent 
were much interested and would be will- 
ing to pay $25 for the course. 

Ludington Patton agreed with the com- 
mittee as to the desirability of the course, 
but supported Mr. Sulzberger regarding 
the handling of the course for the manu- 
facturer’s salesmen. 


After the discussion in which R. O. 
Walker, Claire Hall, E. H. Dyer, C. J. 
Roh, E. S. Phillips. Frank Bryer, March 
Bennett, and F. F. Whittam also took 
part, a motion prevailed adoptine the 
recommendations as presented by Chair- 
man Felton, which was that the master 
painters and dealers’ clerks should pay 
for the proposed courses and recom- 
tnending that the salesmen representing 





the manufacturers should do likewise. 
motion of D. G 
Was extended 
which the 
the day. 


Second Session 


The Tuesday morning meeting was a 
closed session, with only members of the 
association present. The nature of the 
session, together with a day of rain and 


On 
Yarnell, a vote of thanks 
tnis committee, following 
meeting was adjourned for 


cloud, brought a large attendance into 
the convention hall. 

The interest centered in the proposal 
that the American Paint and Varnish 





Manufacturers sociation should meet in 
Chicago and New York in alternate years 
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Instead of at the time and place where 
of the National Paint, 


the annual meetings the L 
Oil and Varnish Association is held. The 
question developed a _ lively discussion. 


The success attending the present meet- 
ings, indicated by the high degree of in- 
terest together with the large attendance, 
persuaded the members that a change at 
this time would not be wise, and a motion 
defeating the proposal sustained was 
almost unanimous 


Tung Oil Development 


Reports on t progress of the Amer- 
fjean Tung Oil Corporation made by Lud- 


he 


ington Patton, president of the organiza- 
tion, and by B. F. Williamson, resident 
manager of the tung plantations near 


Gainesville, Fla., showed that tremendous 
strides had been taken during the past 
year. The acreage that is devoted to tung 
trees has been largely increased, and the 
installation of crushing machines is under 
way. 

Carl J. Schumann, chairman of the 
unfair competition committee, and M. Q. 
Macdonald, manager of the unfair com- 
petition bureau, in Washington, made re- 


ports covering the work of this com- 
mittee. 

A report on lacquer was made by L. H. 
Conklin. H. A. Gardner gave an illus- 
trated talk on “Drying Varnishes in Ten 
Minutes.” 

Mr. Gardner coated panels with com- 


mercial four-hour enamels and dried them 
in ten minutes with an apparatus on the 
stage before the audience. These were 
afterwards passed around for inspection 
by the members. 

He referred to vinyl acetate and its 
production from natural gas, suggesting 
its possible use in the future in the fin- 
ishing of automobiles. He called atten- 
tion to the work that he had been doing 
on the extensive production of cellulose 
compounds for lacquers, which would be 
non-inflammable and non-explosive. He 
showed many samples of various types 
of cellulose ethers and cellulose esters 
which he had produced. 

He called attention to the production 
of luminous pigments and exhibited sam- 
ples of such products, commenting on 
possible methods of production. He also 
referred to the work that had been done 


on the production of drying oils from 
petroleum products. 

Mr. Gardner also called attention to the 
synthetic resins which have a wide use 


in quick-drying varnishes and showed a 
process by which these are (produced. 
He referred to the raw materials em- 
ployed in their manufacture and outlined 
various processes used in the production 
of these materials. 


Report on Cost 
Accounting 


Wells Martin, chairman of the cost 
accounting committee, presented the fol- 
lowing report on the work that has been 





Wells Martin 
Chairman on Cost Accounting 
accomplished by his group during the 
past year :— 
In preparing for you a report of the activ- 


ities carried on during the past twelve months 
by and under the direction of your cost account- 


ing committee, it seems well to recall briefly 
to your minds the activities of former cost 
accounting committees in the two manufac- 


turers’ associations which were consolidated two 
years ago at this time. 

The cost accounting committee of the Paint 
Manufacturers’ Association of the United States 






started functioning nearly twenty years ago, 
and during those twenty years the industry has 
progressed from a point where there was gen- 
erally noticeable lack of cost accounting 


knowledge and understanding, to a position 















where a feir amount of inte'ligent cost account- 
ing work is being done, and a great deal of 
general interest in paint and varnish cost ac- 
counting is being maintained 

The original committee of the paint manufac- 
turers’ association developed some very inter- 
esting and valucble high zhis regarding cost 
accounting procedure in the industry, and as a 
result of what they found were able to pubiish 
several very excellent treatises and manuals on 
paint cost a inting 

Much commendat i ih men as Ar- 
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end Clare H fo carried on 
for a number f n it was difficult 
to get from m ner much more 
encouragement ¢ nt that there 
was a great nee inting work 
among his compet f osts as 
figuied in his ir é curate 
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menced work in 112 m similiar 
work among varnish 1 i th mem- 
bers and non-mem f irnish 
Manufacturers’ Associa 

A cost accounting m 1 manu- 
facturers was prepared con- 
siderable field work was don ~ P ita 





regarding methods of cost ac se i 
varnish factories, aie 
During 1925 and 1926 the paint manufac- 
turers’ and varnish manufacturers’ committees 
worked together, and in 1926 were consolidated. 
In 1925 a cost accounting bureau was created, 
and in 1926 the committee engaged H. B. 
Blanke, a cost accountant who for a number 
of years had been in charge of the cost account- 
ing bureau of the United Millwork Asso iation, 
to continue along with and develop the work 
of the cost accounting bureau of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association. 


Method of Procedure 


The method generally followed when the bu- 
reau receives a request from a manufacturer 
for cost accounting information is for Mr. 
Blanke himself tg enter the plant and make a 
thorough and impartial survey of the cost ac- 
counting methods in use, together with such 
Suggestions as he may feel are pertinent. 

It the member desires additions or changes 
made in his system, or if he wishes a simpler 
or more accurate method installed, this is done 
at a moderate per diem charge. The idea of 
your committee is to provide paint and varnish 
manufacturers when desired with the very best 
of accounting service on a cost basis of little 
more than half of what the recognized auditing 
and accounting firms charge. That is the work 
of the cost accounting bureau. 


It should be unnecessary to state that the 
cost accounting committee or any member of it 
has no knowledge of the cost accounting activ- 
ities or any other activity which transpires in 
the plants of member firms served by the bu- 
reau. In other words, members need have no 
fear that matters which are their business will 
go beyond their own plant because of the work 
of the cost accounting bureau. 


For several years a number of manufacturers 
on the Pacific coast have requested the associa- 
tion for paint and varnish cost accounting as- 
sistance. During 1927 the activities of the bu- 
reau were largely centered among these Pacific 
coast manufacturers, and actual work of con- 
ducting surveys and installing systems or other 
accounting service was carried on in nearly 
thirty plants on the coast. The members there 
were so pleased with the results of the work 
thus done that they kept one of the bureau's 
accountents on the coast for consulting work. 
This man has recently resigned from the work 
of the bureau to take up work for the large, 
new Pacific coast paint merger, which was re- 
cently announced. This merger takes in some 
eight or nine large firms, for all of which the 
cost accounting bureau has carried on work 
during the past eighteen months, and from all 
of which the bureau has received commenda- 
tion in the highest terms. 

Considerable work has been done by the bu- 
reau among manufacturers in the Middle West 
and the Mountain States, and orders are in 
hand for more installations and other work to 
be teken care of when the bureau's accountants 
are able to put the time in to do the work. It 
has been the purpose of the bureau to endeavor 
to fill orders in rotation as received. 


Interest Lags in East 


During the first few months of the bureau's 
existence it seemed that some of the Eastern 
manufacturers hesitated about asking the cost 


accounting bureau of the American Paint and 
Vernish Association to conduct surveys and 
make installations, and although the bureau 


now has orders or good prospects of doing busi- 
ness with about thirty Eastern manufacturers, 


your committee feels justified in asking for 
interest on the part of Eastern members who 
have not yet discovered what a remarkable 


émeunt of most valuable paint and varnish cost 
accounting knowledge and counsel is available 
in this, your own association activity. 

For the information of the membership your 
committee has endeavored to expend the asso- 
ciation’s appropriation each year as judiciously 





as possible. Each year the work has cost the 
association's treasury a little less money than 
during the year before. During the year just 
ended, of the $7,500 appropriated for this work, 
not more than $4,500 has been required for 
the treasury, although the bureau has spent 


more than $12,000 in doing this vitally impor- 
tant work and hes earned more than $8,000. 
However, more assistant accountants are needed 
for the work now on order, and it is the rec- 
ommendation of the committee that the asso- 
ciation appropriate the same amount during 
1929 as in 1928. Whatever part of it is needed 
will be intelligently ani carefully expended 

It has been the custom of the cost accounting 
committee in previous reports to present to the 
association one or more problems which seem 
to require more careful study in paint and var- 
nish cost accounting on the part of paint and 
varnish manufacturers. 

For instance, in 1926 we asked you to look 
into your methods of handling the items of ex- 
penses, costs and losses in regard to cost of re- 
turned goods. 

In 1927 we suggested the advisability of mak- 
ing sure that the cost of quantity rebates or 
special discounts was properly taken into ac- 
count in your businesses. 

We pointed out that, when your 
prices are reduced 5 percent because 
tity rebates, special discounts or 
clines, or any other reason, you 
crease your dollars and cents sales 
or your volume 25 percent to make 
dollars and cents profits. If your 
reduced 10 percent, you must do 
more value or 66% percent more 
order to make as much dollars 
profits as before. 

In this, a highly critical period 
dustry, we now present for your study and 
reflection the most important subject of 
‘“‘standard costs’’ in paint and varnish cost 
accounting. 
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Standard Costs 


Costs cost money. The only costs that are 
worth the time and money expended on them 
are the costs that are used. All the systems, 
all the records, all the reports, all the figured 
costs that do not serve a practical purpose, 
either as a check on efficiency in operation or 
uniformity in the use of materials, or in com- 
parison of cost with selling price, or as a 
check on percentage of profit, are absolutely 
wasted. 

Standard costs are recognized as an essential 
part in any modern cost accounting. Are they 
properly used by the greater number of manu- 
facturers in our industry? Do you understand 
and appreciate the use of standard costs and 
what they mean? For the benefit of those who 
are not altogether familiar with standard 
costs, your committee wishes to point out that 
standard eosts are figured over a space of a 
year’s time. 

The reason for 
business is more or less seasonal 
seasonal, at no time can a cost 
that would represent operations 
lengthy period. To illustrate, let us assume 
that a company that has three mills also has 
an eight-hour day and works an average of 
300 days a year. The total possi>le hours for 
the mills to operate would be 7,200 hours. 
But the records show that these mills operate 
only 4,320 hours, which is only 60 percent of 
their capacity. Now, if two men were em 
ployed on these mills the direct labor ec 
might be $48 a week. On the basis of stand 
ard cost, the labor rate would be 58 cents at 
60 percent capacity. On the basis of actual 
costs, we will first consider the peak season 
Puring this time we will assume the mills 
operate up to 90 percent capacity. which 
would result in a labor cost per mill hour of 
39 cents. ‘Now, at the low season, we will as- 
sume that the plant operates at 30 pbercent 
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capacity, which would cause an hourly 
rate of $1.15 per mill hour. 

It can be readily seen just how stable a 
cost igs that is based on standard methods. 
It is a known fact that selling prices cannot 
be adjusted every three months, and that is 
what would be necessary if costs are figured 
on an actual basis. Standard costs do away 
with all the fluctuations and take only figures 
that are based on a cycle of a year. The 
manufacturers realize that because there 1s a 
dull season they cannot expect the consumer 
to pay more. 

Standard costs do away with all ‘‘percent- 
age on’’ figures as a charge for overhead. 
Realize the result of using ‘‘percentage’’ on 
material cost. Take the case of a formula that 
will require ten hours of grinding time. The 


labor 


company uses a flat rate of 40 percent for 
manufacturing. Two formulas are being run, 
and in one of these formulas the material 


cost is $50 a hundred gallons, while the other 
represents a material cost of $100 a hundred 
gallons. Both formulas take the same length 
of time to be ground. On the $50 formula 
there is an addition of $20, while on the 
other formula there is an addition of $40. It 
is evident that these figures do not present a 
correct picture, for selling prices cannot be 
adjusted on this basis. In standard costs each 
kind of mill has a set rate. Formulas are 
divided into classes according to the length of 
time used on the grinder. These classes have 
a set rate per hour, which embraces labor, 
taxes, depreciation, insurance, repairs and ex- 
penses chargeable to the grinding department. 
By using standard methods costs are figured 
on the time that is needed to grind a formula 
and this manner does away with any ‘‘chance’’ 
figuring as illustrated above. 


Estimating Errors 


Costs that are estimated as a percentage on 
raw material value are wrong and misleading. 
In the example given, the 100 gallons on which 
the material value was $50, say for the sake 
of example, were ground in ten hours. By 
adding 40 percent, or $20, to the cost to 
cover this grinding, the operation cost $2 an 


hour. In the other instance, the 100 gallons 
on which the material value was $100 have 
40 percent, or $40, added to the cost for 


grinding; but they also took ten hours to 
grind, so that in the case of the goods worth 
$100 the grinding is figured at $4 an _ hour, 
and in the case of the goods worth $50 the 
grinding is figured at $2 an hour. But these 
two grindings are the same grindings and are 
worth exactly the same, which, as Euclid used 
to say, ‘‘is absurd.’’ 

However, thousands of workmen all over the 
country are filling out detailed time-cards, and 
thousands of clerks are making out reports 
and figuring individual batches to furnish in- 
formation about operations and costs, that will 


never be used. This constitutes an enormous 
waste that, so far as our industry is con- 
cerned, can be stopped and the money saved 
by an intelligent application and the use of 


standard costs 

This result is accomplished by the omission 
of non-essentials and the deliberate neglect of 
variations that are without significance. 
Standard costs do not show that a quart 
sample of paint intended to sell at $2 a gallon 
costs $17.25 a gallon to produce because it was 
mace in the laboratory. But who wants to 
know that? Certainly not the salesman who 
asked for the sample! Standard costs do not 
always reflect such variables as an unusually 
troublesome batch, a slow grind on a dull 
mill, a batch of varnish that took longer than 
usual to cook because of trouble with the draft 
in the chimney, and so on. 

Instead, a good system of standard costs 
concentrates on correct averages, on the inclu- 
sion of all direct and non-productive labor and 
all departmental and overhead expenses, and 
on their proper allocation to the separate de- 
partments, machines, operations and classes 
of goods to which they belong by means ol 
averages. Hand in hand with this goes the 
establishment of a set of unit factors which 
may represent different operations or the run 
ning time of various size mills, or the making 
or filling of different classes of products, etc. 
All together, the system is made as useful to 
the superintendent as to the chief executive 
or owner of the business, because the output 
of every man, machne or department, daily, 
weekly, monthly and yearly is reducible to 
these units and serves as a practical check on 
the efficiency of the man, machine or depart- 
ment, as the case may be. 
materials are cared for in stand- 
ard costs. Standard material prices are set 
that include all adjustments for losses in 
handling and due to evaporation. This pricing 


Losses on 


of standard materials is based on cost of 
goods on hand, outstanding contracts and 
judgment of market conditions. After giving 


eeffct to losses, standard costs represent the 
material cost as it goes into the product. 


Figuring Losses 


materials is another 
in connection with 
on’ figures. Manufacturers are prone to use 
a set figure to compensate for losses due to 
handling, evaporation, etc. This method will 
prove disastrous when it comes to estimating 
prices for industrial and specification work. 
Losses should be figured at the closest figure 
possible and a flat rate of 1, 2, or 3 percent 
will not remedy the situation when losses are 
known to extend from one-half percent to 
4 percent. The pricing of materials at atand- 
ard resu'ts un a difference between the actual 
cost and standard figures. This is taken care 
of in a material variance account, which is de- 
ducted or added to the cost of goods for the 
month, according as to whether it is a profit 
or a loss. Costing material at standard has 
another feature, and that is that it serves as 
a check on the purchasing department; for 
'f it seemed fair to set certain prices, and 
these prices were not protected by that de- 
partment, it would be evident. On the other 
hand, it would also be shown if the depart- 
ment had bettered the standard prices set. 

The other operations necessary to complete 
the finished product, such as cooking and 
thinning, thinning and tinting, filtering, filing, 
labeling, and packing are a‘l cared for in 
practically the same manner the mixing 
and grinding operation. 

Knowing one’s manufacturing cost is 
nent to the manufacturer today, because © 
the keener competition that ‘is prevalent. No 
two plants are alike. These differences are 
due to labor conditions and rates, and types 
of equipment used Therefore, the scheme of 
standard costs permits everyone to know their 
at small expense, and if nothing else, 
it is a valuable insurance against losses, to 
say nothing of the opportunities presented for 
making greater profits. 

Your committee presents the question to you 
executives of paint and varnish manufac- 
turers: Is it possible to have standard costs 
for the selling end of your business? As an 
industry, are we in sufficient control of our 
cost of doing business and our overhead? 


Application to Selling 


accounting principles 
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The application of cost 


to selling is in its infancy. In our industry 
it can be said without fear of contradiction 
that selling costs more than manufacturing; 
with some manufacturers and with some 
classes of trade, a great deal more. Cost ac- 
counting for selling is important in the ratio 
of this greater cost. The question is: How 
to apply it? Carefully designed reports will 
show the comparative efficiency and economy 
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of different salesmen, the comparative pro- 
ductiveness and profit of working certain ter- 
ritories, and the desirability or otherwise of 
going after various classes of trade and: cus- 
tomers of relative size, capital, or credit. Mr. 
Blanke will, in the future, no doubt, turn 
more of his attention to this necessary phase 
of the cost accounting subject; but, mean- 
while, each sales executive or owner of @ 
business has to devise and use the cost 
accounting methods and the system of sales 
reports that will best enable him to intelli- 
gently direct his own particular enterprise. 

Isn't now a pretty good time for our indus- 
try, as an industry, to consider the matter 
of the cost of doing business and the cost of 
selling the products of this industry to the 
American people? 

In the days of easy selling it is natural for 
most industries to adopt wasteful methods 
which are going to be hopelessiy inadequate 
in the day of chain-store and mail-order com- 
petition, which is fast approaching. 

How are we going to meet this tremendous 
competition? We must meet it or go out of 
business. We must merchandise to the 
American public the idea of the use of paint 
and varnish and the idea of the paint and 
varnish industry in general, as well ag our 
own individual products and firms. 

Your cost accounting committee is not in- 
terested in the merchandising phase; that is 
up to the association and to the membership 
therein, with the responsibility of the clean-up 
and paint-up and save the surface campaigns, 
and it is up to you individually in merchandis- 
ing your lines. 

Some manufacturers will undoubtedly retire 
from business. Others will merge. Others will 
nave their own retail outlets. Some of your 
committee members believe that within the 
next five years there will be as many or more 
than 5,000 new retail outlets, owned Or cOn- 
trolled by paint and varnish manufacturers. 
This may be only a partial solution to the 
problem. 


Mandates of Competition 


These opinions do not need discussion by 
the cost accounting committee. It is our con- 


clusion, however, that the increased growth 
of the many-sided competition for the cus- 
tomer’s dollar is going to force paint and 


varnish manufacturers, as it will force manu- 
facturers in many other industries, to com- 
pletely revamp not only their manufacturing 
methods but also their sales and distributing 
methods. 

Why should the cost accounting committee 
draw your attention to these problems in its 
report? The answer is because, although 
these problems may be discussed at other 
meetings much more intelligently and in more 
detail than in this brief attempt to bring 
them before you, it is our thought to recom- 
mend to the ‘members of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, first, 
that your manufacturing methods and opera- 
tions be thoroughly examined, overhauled, and 
systematized, and that a more thorough knowl- 
edge of the elements of manufacturing costs 
end operations be had by the executive heads 
of your firms; secondly, that the costly methods 
of obtaining and retaining sales and distribu- 
tion for our products should be thoroughly 
analyzed, dissected, and studied so that the 
selling and distributing of paint and varnish 
will be more efficiently and economically carried 
on in the future than at present so that our 
industry may compete and keep pace with the 
keen and aggressive competition existing today. 


In all of this study, this analysis and the 
breaking down of total expense figures, in the 
budget control of your businesses, don’t over- 
look the necessity of having at all times a 
current and accurate history and knowledge of 
what each item, factor and activity in your 
business costs. Those which may now 
overlooked, forgotten, buried, or not under- 
stood, may drain from your gross profits an 
amount equal to your net profits. Each hidden 
cost should be brought to light, studied, con- 
trolled and reduced or eliminated. 

Your cost accounting bureau is ready and 
eager to help you, both for the benefit of each 
of you individual members and for the industry 
as a whole. 

Your committee is greatly indebted to the 
president of the association, Frank L. Sulz- 
berger, for his unselfish work and unstinted co- 
operation in this cost accounting activity. 
Thanks are due also to the personnel of the 
New York office, also to the treasurer, Mr. 
Wilkinson, for good and willing assistance. 


Third Session 


The third and last session of the asso- 
ciation’s meeting, Tuesday afternoon, 
opened particularly interesting. It had, 
also, the largest attendance. 


Frank P. Cheesman, chairman of the 
committee on constitution and by-laws, 
following the suggestion made by Presi- 
dent Sulzberger in his address, proposed 
that article VI be changed, dropping two 
committees, the paint committee and the 
varnish committee, their work to be taken 
over by the directors, and also recom- 
mending that the naval stores and petro- 
leum products committees be combined. 
This proposal was approved. 


Brief oral reports were made by S. E. 
Booker, chairman of the membership 
committee; R. O. Walker, chairman of 
the naval stores committee; D. A. Kohr, 
chairman of the paint committee; and H. 
L. Wakefield, chairman of the petroleum 
products committee; and W. R. Carnegie, 
chairman of the varnish committee. 


Report on Plant 
Managers 


P. D. Buckminster, chairman of the 
plant managers committee reported at 
length recommending some _ technical 
changes in the contract form for china- 
wood oil purchases. This was referred to 
the scientific section for the investigation 
by Mr. Gardner, who will report his find- 
ings to the educational bureau. Mr. 
Buckminster’s report was as follows: 


One of the duties of the plant managers’ 
committee is to correlate the work of the Fed- 
eration of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, 
and make a report of its activities to the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association at its annual meeting. It is also 
prepared to act in an advisory capacity on all 
matters of common interest to the constituent 
clubs of the federation, on the one hand, and 
to the manufacturers’ association on the other. 
In other words, it is a contact committee, 
organized to make permanent the work done 
by the federation for the benefit of the in- 
dustry. 

The growth of the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs during the last eix 
years has been very rapid. One of our great- 
est problems has been to develop an efficient 
organization, and this has now been practi- 
cally accomplished. The membership in the 
nine clubs of the federation at the time of its 
organization in 1922 was approximately two 
hundred. There are now listed in the 1928 
year book the names of exactly seven hundred 
active individual members, representing three 








hundred and thirteen firms in thirteen con- 
stituent clubs, located in paint and varnish 
centers from the Atlantic to the Pacific. This 
number is further increased by the associate 
members, who are located in sections of the 
country where there are no local production 
clubs, and by the more recent organization of 
a fourteenth club, which includes members 
from Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth. 


New Committee Ready 


The organization of the plant managers’ 
committee, with its fourteen or fifteen mem- 
bers, has been exceedingly difficult in the past, 
as some of the appointments have been very 
much delayed. In fact, it has required re- 
peated letters and telegrams from the secre- 
tary’s office to secure even a complete list of 
the members for publication in the associa- 
tion year book. To overcome this difficulty, we 
have so arranged this year that the new plant 
managers’ committee has already been ap- 
pointed, and it will meet here in Detroit dur- 
ing the convention. A further change in our 
organization will separate the office of vice- 
president and treasurer, and thus permit the 
vice-president to devote more attention to his 
duties as chairman of the plant managers’ 
committee. 


The plant managers’ committee has always 
functioned as a technical or research com- 
mittee, directing the efforts of similar com- 
mittees in the different constituent clubs of 
the federation and compiling the results of 
their work. This technical work has been 
developed with so much enthusiasm that each 
club now presents a carefully prepared paper 
at our annual meeting. These papers consti- 
tute in a way the report of the plant managers’ 
committee, although their preparation and 
presentation at the convention is due, in part, 
to the co-operative efforts of the federation 
program committee. The papers presented at 
the Atlantic City convention last year were 
published in one of the circulars of the edu- 
cational bureau and were so favorably received 
by the industry that every incentive has been 
offered to make the reports of even greater 
value this year. The presentation of these 
papers will make up the greater part of the 
program at our federation meeting tomorrow. 


Help in Cost Accounting Work 


The plant managers’ committee has encour- 
aged the discussion of cost accounting problems 
within the different clubs and has aided the 
cost bureau of the manufacturers’ association 
in collecting most valuable data. An attempt 
has been made to bring the production men 
and the cost men of the industry into a closer 
relationship and to emphasize the importance 
of a definite system of cost and production 
control with real co-operation between all de- 
partments. 

In order to prevent a duplication of effort, 
the abstracting of current technical and scien- 
tific magazines as originally undertaken by 
the federation has been consolidated with a 
similar work of the scientific section of the 
educational bureau, and these abstracts are 
now published in the regular association cir- 
culars. The value of this work is twofold, 
in that most valuable information is made 
available to the industry, and at the same time 
it affords an educational aid to the members 
who do the abstracting. The practical value 
of such a work may be judged by a considera- 
tion of the fact that recently an appropria- 
tion of $50,000 a year for five years has been 
made by the American Chemical Society to 
maintain its ‘‘Chemical Abstracts,’’ which are 
published twice a month. 

The subject of ‘‘Good Plant Housekeeping,’’ 
as suggested for discussion by the president of 
the American Paint and Varnish Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, hag been considered by the 
different clubs, and papers on this topic have 
been published in the official digest. 


Chinawood Oil Contract 


Following the study by the Paint and Varnish 
Superintendents’ Club of Chicago of an im- 
proved form of contract governing the pur- 
chase of chinawood oil, a similar committee 
was appointed in the educational bureau to co- 
operate with the Chicago committee in obtain- 
ing a more equitable contract. This commit- 
tee, under the chairmanship of C. R. Cook, 
effected a revision of the chinawood oil pur- 
chase contract, which has been tentatively ac- 
cepted by the different committees and by the 
Oriental Oils Association. The revised rules, 
as published in circular 326 of the scientific 
section, were distributed to the members of 
the plant managers’ committee for discussion 
in order that further recommendations might 
be presented for consideration before the final 
adoption of the rules. 

The development of improved regulations for 
the loading, sampling and delivery of china- 
wood oil is distinctively a production man’s 
problem in that he is often held responsible 
for the amount and quality of all oils received, 
as well as for the quality and factory cost of 
the products made from them. 

At a meeting of the plant managers’ com- 
mittee this morning the following suggestions 
were offered for consideration by your associa- 
tion before the final adoption of these tenta- 
tive rules: 

“1. The determination of the purity of the 
oil to be made in accordance with the methods 
prescribed jin the official specifications for raw 
tung oil as published in the 1928 year book of 
the American Paint and Varnish Manufactur- 
ers Association. 

“2. The analysis accompanying the papers 
presented to the buyer to be made on a sample 
of oil taken from the tank car delivered. 
(The present regulations specify that all 
analyses shall be made on samples drawn at 
time and point of shipment, but this is rather 
indefinite.) 

“3. The sealing of all tankcars containing 
chinawood oil, both at the top and bottom, and 
the registration of the seal numbers on the bill 
of lading. 

“4. The collection of all possible data on the 
weighing of tankcars of chinawood oi] which 
would tend to eliminate the controversies now 
existing over conditions in weights.’’ 

This review of the activities of the plant 
managers’ committee and of the work of the 
federation presents in outline the potential de- 
velopment of an ideal co-operative movement 
among the production men of the industry. In 
his address as president of the National Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, at its annual 
meeting in 1924, Charles J. Roh referred to 
the federation as one of the most important 
and valuable organizations in the industry. 
We trust that our record during the past four 
years justifies that statement and that, to- 
gether with the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association, we may continue 
in a worth-while service. 

‘As chairman of this committee, I wish to 
take this opportunity to express our apprecia- 
tion of the many helpful suggestions and the 
most valuable assistance which we have re- 
ceived from our genial secretary, George B. 


The Chain Store 


An address covering the genesis, the 
scope, and the future of chain-store dis- 
tribution, given by Prof. J. Lindley 
Paimer, of the University of Chicago, was 
one of the outstanding features of the 
meeting. Professor almer spoke as 
follows :— 

The extensive application of the chain idea 
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to retail distribution in my opinion has had 
more significant and far-reaching consequences 
than any other single development in the field 
of marketing in the last two decades. It has 
created entirely new problems for manufac- 
turers, wholesalers and retailers; has forced 
the adoption of new methods of marketing; 
has compelled practically every agency en- 
gaged in distribution to exhaust its every re- 
source to reduce its costs and improve its 
methods of marketing; has brought about a 
wholesale elimination of such agencies as have 
been unable to meet this new competition; has 
brought into being an endless number of ex- 
periments in distribution which under the old 
order would never have been conceived; has in 
no small number of cases resulted in a de- 
cided shifting of the balance of power from 
one agency to another; and has set many 
people to wondering just what the phenom- 
enal growth of this new industrial giant, the 
chain store, will in the next decade or two 
mean to them. 


Speculation as to the future of the chain 
store and the probable effects of its growth 
upon manufacturers, wholesalers and indepen- 
dent retailers is to be heard in every quarterfi 
Opinions have been expressed which are as 
far apart as the poles. To some the peak in 
the expansion of the chain store has practi- 
cally been reached, and it will be unable to 
develop outside the relatively small field in 
which its methods have to date been proved 
successful; to others, equally well informed, 
it is but an infant in the swaddling clothes 
stage, and will in the near future acquire 
control of 90 percent or even all of the retail 
trade of this country. Few, if any, of those 
who have speculated upon the future of the 
chain have based their speculation upon a 
solid foundation of fact and analysis. This 
will necessarily continue to be the case until 
far more exhaustive analyses of the economics 
of chain store distribution have been made 
than have yet been attempted. 

Before proceeding further with our discus- 
sion it is well to take a moment to define the 
term ‘‘chain store organization,”” as I am 
using it. I mean by ‘‘chain store organiza- 
tion’’ any group of retail outlets centrally 
owned and managed. Whether the group be 
engaged solely in retailing, or be operated by 
a manufacturer, wholesaler or mail-order 
house does not matter. I am excluding, how- 
ever, the vast number of organizations that 
are in reality eo-operative associations, whose 
members are grouped for buying or selling 
purposes, but in which for the most part man- 
agement and ownership are decentralized. 

In the course of this discussion I shall at- 
tempt to answer or discuss seven questions. 
All of these impress me as being of concern to 
this group, although for the most part they 
do not relate specifically to the distribution of 
paint, varnish and related products. The ques- 
tions, in the order in which they will be dis- 
cussed are as follows: 

(1) What has been the history of the chain 
store, and what is its present position jn dis- 
tribution? 

(2) How can the rapid growth of the chain 
be explaieind? 

(3) Under what circumstances have chains 
been most successful? 

(4) What measures have been taken to com- 
bat chains, and how successful have such 
measures been? 

(5) How has the growth of the chain store 
affected distribution in general? 

(6) ‘How is the chain store apt to affect the 
paint and varnish industry? 

(7) What is the probable future of the chain 
in general? 


History of Chain Store 


Turning now to the first of these questions, 
“What, briefly, has been the history of the 
chain store, and what is its present position 
in distribution?’’ It will be necessary in dis- 
cussing this question to draw heavily upon 
statistical data. I would suggest that in in- 
terpreting these data you give particular at- 
tention to the types of commodities in the 
marketing of which the chain hag become 
prominent, and to the phenomenal rate of 
growth of the chain type in most lines. 


To the largest of all chains, the Great 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Company, goes the 
distinction of being first in the field. Estab- 
lishing itself as a single store in 1858, this 
organization now has a sales volume well in 
excess of $500,000,000 annually, and operates 
over 15,000 stores. In 1900 its stores numbered 
about 200 and in 1921 about 4,500. In the 
forty years following the opening of the first 
Atlantic & Pacific store numerous other 
chains were launched: Johns Brothers Tea, 
1872; Woolworth, 1879; Kroger, 1882; Kresge, 
1897; National Tea, 1899. In no instance did 
the rate of growth of these early chains re- 
motely compare with the progress that has 
been made since 1900, and particularly since 
1919. In 1900 there were not more than 
twenty-five drug stores owned by chains in 
this country. ‘Today there are over 3,000. 


As late as 1914 C. R. Walgreen was oper- 
ating a single small drug store in Chicago. 
Today he controls the second largest drug 
chain in this country." Woolworth as late as 
1911 was doing about one-sixth as large a 
business as at present. Despite its seemingly 
robust age of over forty years, the chain store 
in 1900 was certainly still in the teething 
stage. It accounted for an insignificant frac- 
tion of the retail business of the country in 
that year. 

The years 1900-1915 witnessed a more rapid 
development of the chain than had prevailed 
in the earlier period. Yet the year 1915 found 
the chain hardly beyond adolescence. W. T. 
Grant in that year was doing about 4 percent 
of its present volume. A year later Kresge, 
in the 5-and-10-cent field, secured about one- 
fourth of its present volume; in 1917 Wool- 
worth was about one-third of its present size, 
Kresge about one-fifth and Kroger about one- 
tenth. Atlantic & Pacific as late as 1918 had 
a sales volume about one-fifth of its present 
figure, with war prices in effect. Back in 1913 
J. C. Penney had thirty-four stores—today 
1,000. Safeway, one of the most conspicuous 
chains in the grocery field today, is but 
fourteen years of age. McCrory and Walgreen 
did not get under way until 1915, and Piggly- 
Wiggly until 1916. At this time Sears, Roe- 
buck and Montgomery Ward were comfortably 
ensconced in the mail-order business, but four 
years later the prophets were beginning to 
pronounce the doom of these enterprises. 


Chains for the most part continued to pros- 
per during the war period, although the in- 
crease in the dollar value of their sales was 
undoubtedly due in some measure to the rising 
price level of this period. A number of new 
chains were formed, among which were the 
American Stores Company, the Dow Drug 
Company of Cincinnati, the Fanny Farmer 
candy chain, Neisner Brothers, and Piggly- 
Wiggly Western States. 

The decade since the war can, from a dis- 
tribution standpoint, be appropriately described 
as the chain-store decade. It has been char- 
acterized by a tremendous and unpredicted in- 
crease in the volume of chain-store sales in 
scores of different lines of business. This 
increase has taken various forms. Chains al- 
ready established in such lines as groceries 
and drugs have doubled, tripled and quad- 
rupled volume. New stores have been opened 
so rapidly as to make it well-nigh impossible 
to keep track of the movement. Sections of 
the country supposedly beyond the reach of 
chain-store competition have to be ex- 
ploited systematically and profitably by the 
chains. Similarlv many retail lines to which 
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the chain principle was not thought t 

the 1 s o be 
adapted began to experiment eucceentully with 
it. Organizations hitherto content to compete 
with chains suddenly began to apply the chain 
principle to their own operations, Among 
these have been manufacturers, wholesalers 
department stores and mail order houses, It 
is no exaggeration to say that as a result 
of the teriftic expansion pace set by the chains 


in this short span 
machinery p of ten years the whole 


: of retail distribution, and in no 

SS oe of distribution generally, hag 
> set an re 

eo pset and thrown into a state of con- 


and anxious conjecture, 


Expansion 1919 to 1927 


Let us look briefly at a few of 

et the facts. 
on 1919 and 1927 the sales volume at 
Atlas y-seven grocery chains practically tripled 
Atlantic and Pacific sales approximately quad- 
rupsed. _Kroger sales were multiplied approxi- 
mately five times. In the drug field Walgreen 
“ince 1920 has increased its volume approxi- 
= 2,000 percent. Three 5 and 10-cent 
ar ie ance 1919 have increased their sales 
ela ca percent. In the general merchandise 
ed ree chains have more than tripled their 
ageregate volume. In the retail meat business 
chains were practically unheard of five years 
se. wae, one hears predictions that in a 
—, years practically the entire retail meat 
- ness of the country will be in the hands 

chains. And so the story goes, each chapter 
ae the astonishing success of this or that 
— organization. There have, of course 
oo failures and mediocre performances. But 
e ey are completely dwarfed and overshadowed 
y the successes that have been realized, 


Interestingly enough, net profits 
store have (in probably the uajooter 7 
been maintained in the face of the rapid ex- 
pansion in number of stores. Thus Woolworth 
with sales per store of $110,000 in 1919, raised 
this figure to $171,000 in 1926. Its ratio of net 
— to sales in the same period increased 
rom 8 percent to 11 percent. Kresge in- 


creased fits sales per store from $253. 
1919 to $325,000 in 1920, and raaiieie 
doubled its net profit ratio. Kroger in the 


Same period suffered a slight decline 1 

per store, but has practically cunintiined te 
net-profit-to-sales ratio at 3 percent. Atlantic 
and Pacific data are not available, but the net 
profit ratio of this company is known to have 
remained practically constant. This organi- 
zation, by the way, nets about $4 per store 
per day. Walgreen doubled its gales per store 
between 1920 and 1925. Penney, in the dee 
partment store field, between i922 and 1926 
increased its sales per store from $132,000 to 
$155,000, and its net profit ratio from 6.7 per- 
cent to 7.8 percent. Notice, incidentally, that 
none of these figures have been adjusted for 
changes in price level. Apparently increase 
in profits has been commensurate with increase 
oo aor the chains have not yet 
a a stage w i 

a oe pe. hen diminishing returns 


Now, as to the present status of th 
° 2 f e ch 
store in the retaiil trade of this country. This 
subject can probably be best handled by first 
presenting a few general facts and then con- 


fining our discussi 
Saline on to individual lines of 
The most reliable data available bearing 


upon the present status of the chain store are 
those compiled by the Bureau of the Census 
in the distribution census of eleven cities in 
1926. The cities studied were of all sizes, 
ranging in population from Fargo, North Da- 
kota, to Chicago. All parts of the country 
were represented, as is evidenced by the fact 
that Baltimre, Atlanta, Providence, Denver, 
Kansas City and San Francisco were included 
in the list. The bureau found that in these 
cities 15 percent of the retail outlets were 
chain stores. These 15 percent did 20 percent 
of the retail business in 1926. It ig interesting 
to note that the average sales volume of in- 
dependent stores was about 44 percent of that 
of chains. The percentage of the total busi- 
ness done by chains varied from a low of @ 
percent in Fargo to a high of 31 percent in 
Chicago. What part of the total retail business 
of the country was done by the chains in 1926 
it is impossible to say, but the probability 
is that a guess of between 20 percent and 25 
percent is not far from the fact. The per- 
centage is probably considerably higher than 
20 percent now. It should be noted that de- 
partment store chains are included in these 
calculations. My estimate of the distribution 
of retail volume at present gives the inde- 
pendent department store 9 percent, the mail 
order method of selling 4 percent, the house-to- 
house method 1 percent, the chain store 25 
percent and the independent merchant the re- 
maining 61 percent. The percentage assign- 
able to the chain is, needless to say, increas- 
ing rapidly. Paul Nystrom hag estimated that 
between 1923 and 1927 department store volume 
increased 10-12 percent as compared with a 
chain increase of 50 percent. Edward Filene 
has been quoted to the effect tnat chain sales 
have doubled in the past eight years, as com- 
pared with an increase in department store 
sales of only 31 percent. 


Groceries Head List 


The chain type is of course most conspicuous 
in the grocery, drug, tobacco and so-called 
variety lines. Probably 75 percent of all 
chain outlets are in one of these four groups, 
about 60 percent being in the grocery trade 
alone. ‘The mistake should not be made of 
assuming that chains are of but slight impor- 
tance in other fields. If chain organizations 
in the aggregate have a volume of between 
eight and ten billions at the present time at 
least five or six billions are made up of lines 
cther than groceries, as the total chain grocery 
volume is in the neighborhood of three billion 
dollars. Department store chains alone prob- 
ably account for two billions. So-called 5c- 
to-$1 chains will add close to another billion 
to the total. 


When one turns to an analysis of individual 
trade groups he finds that the grocery trade 
leads all others both in number of chain 
units, and tin total sales volume in the hands 
ef chains. One estimate has been made to 
the effect that the chain store now controls 
45 percent of the total retail grocery business 
of the country—which probably means a chain 
volume of about three and one-half billion 
dollars. This same authority, by the way, 
claims that grocery chains save the consumer 
14 cents on the dollar, which, if true, means 
a total saving of about one-half billion dollars 
a year. According to the distribution census 
of eleven cities chains in 1926 did 41 percent 
of the grocery business through 21 percent of 
the outlets. Incidentally four-fifths of the 
independent stores accounted for only about 
two-fifths of the independent business. 


A study made by the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany in 1926 and confined to cities of over 
10,000 population revealed that about one- 
third of grocery stores were chain owned. 
In a number of eastern states the number of 
chain units exceeded the number of inde- 
pendents. It has been estimated that in sev- 
eral of our large cities the chains are doing 
between 50 percent and 80 percent of the 
grocery business. Lest the impression be 
gained that grocery chain activities have been 
confined to the more populous centers of the 
country it should be pointed out that the sales 
volume of the forty-four companies comprising 
the Western States Chain Grocers’ Association 
in 1927 was in excess of one-fifth of a bilfion 
dollars. The members this association 
have more than quadrupled their sales in five 
years. It has also been estimated that one- 
third of the grocery business of Canada is 
in the hands of two chains. 












on in the grocery trade may be 
by saying that there are now in 








isiness some 1,000 chains operating about 
70,000 stores and controlling somewhere be- 
tween 35 percent and 45 percent of the grocery 
business of the country. That this percentage 
is still increasing is evidenced by the fact 


that the sales volume of seven leading chains 
for the first eight months of 1928 was 27 
percent in excess of sales for the same period 
in 1927. The position of the chain is of 
course strongest in large cities and in the 
industrial east. But it is expanding rapidly 
in all parts of the country. The latest de- 
velopment is the appearance of the 5-and-10- 
cent grocery chain in Boston and New York. 
It gives promise of being successful. 

The retail meat business of the country bids 
fair to fall into the hands of chains at even 
a more rapid rate than has the grocery busi- 
In the short period of five years chains 


ness. 
have taken over a very Substantial part of 
this trade, Specific data are not available. 
Kroger ani Atlantic & Pacific have both en- 


tered this field on a large scale, and the meat 
packing industry is already displaying serious 
concern about the future. As an illustration of 
what manufacturers may expect, the volume of 
one large packer was recently cut one-third in 
a certain middle western city as the result of 
the acquisition of a packing plant by Kroger. 
Chains are undoubtedly doing at least 50 per- 
cent of the meat business in certain centers, 
and, as previously stated, some observers ex- 
pect to see most of this business out of the 
hands of independents within a few years. 


Turning now to so-called department store 
chains, we find that ‘in the eleven cities in- 
cluded in the 1926 distribution census one- 
third of the department store business was 
chain controlled. If this figure is typical of 
the country as a whole department store chains 
have an annual volume of about two Dillion 
dollars. Among the leading concerns in this 
group is J. C. Penney, with over 1,000 stores 
and a probable 1928 volume of $150,000,000. 
The Penney organization started in Wyoming, 
developed first in relatively small communi- 
ties in the west, and seems now to be moving 
definitely into large cities. It recently an- 
nounced plans to open stores in St. Louis, 
Tulsa and El Paso. Other leading department 
store chains are Macy, with stores in New 
York, Toledo and Atlanta; Scruggs, Vander- 
voort, in St. Louis, Denver and ‘Columbus; 
Filene, with eleven stores in New England; 
National Department Stores, with seventeen 
stores widely distributed; Gimbel Brothers 
with six stores in New York, Pittsburgh, 
Philadelphia and Milwaukee; and Kresge, with 
stores in Chicago, Washington, D. C., and 
Newark. The department store business of 
Sears and Ward will be touched upon later. 
Complete and reliable data on department store 
chains are unavailable, but we know that in 
the first eight months of 1928 fourteen general 
merchandise chains had a sales volume of 
12 percent over the same period in 1927. 


An interesting phage of chain store activities 
in the department store field is the operation 
of leased departments by chain organizations. 
Several years ago the Department of Com- 
merce estimated that 30 percent of the de- 
partment stores in the United States had one 
or more leased departments. A recent survey 
by the National Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion indicated that very few stores leased 
more than five departments, and that milli- 
nery and shoe departments and beauty parlors 
were those most often leased. 


In the Drug Field 


In the 1926 distribution census it was found 
that drug chains owned 12 percent of the 
retail outlets and did 30 percent of the drug 
business. W. J. Baxter has estimated that 
in the country as a whole drug chains do 
between 15 percent and 20 percent of the 
total volume. Baxter has also estimated that 
there are about 400 drug chains in existerce 
operating between 2,400 and 3,000 units of the 
total of 52,000 odd retail drug stores. Liggett, 
Walgren and Owl are of course the leaders, 
operating approximately 400, 200 and 100 stores 
respectively. Comprehensive data on the rate 
of growth of drug chains at present are not 
available, but it is interesting to note that 
in the first eight months of 1928 two leading 
chains in this field achieved a volume of 42 
percent in excess of sales for the same period 
in 1927. 

In the variety chain field no comparisons 
are possible with independent stores. These 
chains compete with many classes of retailers, 
notably department stores. It is probable 
that variety chains are now doing about 2 
percent of the total retail volume of the coun- 
try. Woolworth alone will have sales of about 
$300,000,000 in 1928. For the first eight months 
of 1928 the sales of sixteen 5c-to-$1 and de- 
partment store chains were 20 percent In excess 
of sales for the same period in 1927. For 
the month of July, 1928, Woolworth, Kresge, 
Kress, Grand, Grant, McCrory, McClellan and 
Penney showed sales increaseg over July, 1927, 
ranging from 2 percent to 51 percent, and in- 
creases in number of stores varying from 7 
percent to 51 percent. Baxter states in the 
Retail Ledger in August, 1928, that variety 
chain sales are in 1928 24 percent in excess of 
1927, and also points out the significant fact 
that 75 percent of the new stores opened in 
the first half of 1928 had $1 price limits. De- 
partment store sales figures in the meantime 
remain about stationary. 


There is no need of taking your time with 
a detailed recitation of the facts concerning 
chains in the many other retail lines in which 
they have assumed more or less important 
positions. A brief summary of data obtained 
in the 1926 distribution census will suffice. 
It was found that chains played an important 
role in the distribution of practically all retail 
lines. The ratio of chain store sales to total 
salegy ranged from 10 percent to 11 percent in 
fruits and vegetables, and bakery products, 
respectively, to 52 percent and 73 percent in 
boots and shoes, and gasoline and oil, respec- 





tively. In nineteen retail lines not hitherto 
mentioned in this discussion the chain store 
averaged 29 percent of the total business. 
Again it should be noted that these data are 
not necessarily typical of the country as a 


whole 
Paint and Varnish Chains 


What about the paint and varnish industry? 
major retail outlets are hardware stores 
specialized paint and varnish stores. 
former the chain store has made 


Your 


and 
Among the 


very little progress. In the eleven cities cov- 
ered in the distribution census 9.2 percent of 
the hardware business was in the hands of 


chains. With one or two exceptions, there are 
no important hardware chains in the country 
today. It is interesting to note, incidentally, 
that the census also revealed that 15 percent 
of the independent hardware outlets controlled 
66 percent of the independent business, and 
that twelve independent establishments con- 
trolled 17 percent of this business. A similar 
situation was found to prevail among special- 
ized paint, varnish and glass stores, 27 percent 
of the independent outlets controlling 78 per- 
cent of the independent volume. While only 5 
percent of the paint and varnish stores in the 
eleven cities were chain owned, they ac- 
counted for over 15 percent of the total busi- 
ness of such stores. Average sales volume per 
store of chains was over three times that of 
independents. With between 10 percent and 15 
percent or less of its retail trade in the hands 
of chains in 1926, the paint and varnish in- 
dustry apparently at that time had little to 
fear from chains. 

In the discussion up to this point no effort 
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ntiate between manu- 


as bee 
ae ont ind other types. To 


facturer-ow ne 





make such a ition is impossible be- 
cause of la Whether manufacturer- 
owned chair ing as rapidly as are 
chains of tlre it endent type is entirely a 
matter of conjecture. That there is a decided 
tendency towards the establishment of their 
own retail outlets t 1anufacturers there can 
be little question. Manufacturer-owned chains 
have, of course, been conspicuous for years in 
industries where manufacturers and retailers 
customarily handled closely matched lines, 
thugs making it possible for one manufacturer 


requirements of the 
trade is an excellent 
goods and musical in- 
been distributed by this 


the 
shoe 
ing 


also 


to supply most of 
retail units. The 
illustration Sport 
struments have 


method, It can probably be said that in the 
past manufacturers’ chains have been most 
successful when selling high-unit specialties 
under circumstances in which the lines of the 
manufacturer correlated closely with those sold 
at retail. tut at present we find manufac- 


turers of various other types of products either 


considering or actually entering upon their 
own retail distribution. Thus it is reported 
that three of the large tire manufacturers 
have launched a policy of operating con- 


trolled outlets. The same tendency, I under- 

stand, has appeared in your own industry. 
Rumors which are flying about in such lines 

as floor coverings, jewelry, men’s and women’s 


clothing and electrical appliances indicate 
that we may look for the growth of the 
manufacturer's chain in those trades. On the 


other hand, there seems to be no such ten- 
dency in convenience lines such as groceries 
and drugs. In these trades it appears much 
more likely that chains will control manufac- 
turers—at least in some measure—than that 
manufacturers will control chains. 


In concluding this discussion of the present 
status of the chain store let us turn for a 
moment to mail-order chains. As all of you 
know, both Sears and Ward have in the past 
few years entered the chain store field on a 
large scale. Their policies in this respect have 
differed somewhat, the one developing depart- 
ment stores in large cities, the other concen- 
trating upon smaller units in relatively small 
communities, but also entering the department 
store field, with some eighteen units to date. 
Sears now has close to thirty department 
stores located in such centers as Chicago, 
Detroit, Philadelphia, Boston, Los Angeles, 
Dallas, Atlanta and Memphis. The Retail 
Ledger has estimated that the Sears stores 
average $5,000,000 a year, which, if true, 
means that between one-third and one-half of 
the total 1928 volume of Sears is department 
store business. Ward at the present time has 
eighteen department stores located at such 
points as Chicago, Kansas City, Baltimore, 
Fort Worth and Portland, Oregon. In addi- 
tion to this, it has opened over 100 small 
stores out of its total of 1,500 planned. These 
stores are for the most part in towns of less 
than 50,000 populatiion, though there are nu- 
merous exceptions. They are already to be 
found in more than one-half of the States in 
the Union, reaching from California to the 
Carolinas. 


As for the financial fortunes of these two 
concerns under their new distribution plan: 
Sears for the first eight months of 1928 re- 
ported an increase jn total volume of 15.3 per- 
in the same period of 1927. 
The Ward increase was 8 percent. Whether 
the mail-order business is on the decline is a 
controversial question. The president of Ward 
is quoted in Forbes Magazine on September 1, 
1928, as follows:—‘‘The mail-order business 
- « « is actually in a healthier state today 
than ever before. Sales achieved by mail-order 
methods have been trebled since 1921. Our ex- 
perience to date indicates that instead of cut- 
ting into mail-order volume, our entry into 
the chain store field actually increases mail 
orders, for in every locality where we have 
established a store mail orders have in- 
creased.’” On the other hand, numerous ‘‘out- 
side’’ experts attribute the launching of the 
chain store policy to the decline in the mail- 
order method of selling. It is quite as plausi- 
ble to assume that Sears and Ward, like many 
others in the merchandising world, merely 
seized an attractive opportunity to expand. 
Whatever be the answer to this question, it 
must be conceded that the entry of these two 
houses into the chain store field has been one 
of the master strokes of merchandising strat- 
egy of the past decade. 


So much for the present position of the chain 
store in the retail field. I will not take the 
time to summarize what has been said. 


Reasons for Expansion 


How may the rapid growth of the chain be 
explained? Speaking of chains, a number of 
social and economic developments in the past 
decade or two which have favored chain 
growth. These seem to me to have been as 
follows: 

(1) Increasing density of population and the 
migration from the farm to the city. 

(2) The depression of 1921 and the stress 
upon economy which it created for many. 

(3) The increasing thriftiness of our popu- 
lation and the resulting emphasis on economy 
in the purchase of goods. 

(4) An improved standard of living, together 
with the growth ef installment buying. People 
have come to desire many things and have 
been forced to economize in the purchase of 
each in order to secure all 

(5) The growth of wasteful 
marketing practices, and 


and expensive 
particularly the al- 


most universal indifference of small retailers 
towards efficient operation. 
(6) The mechanical perfection of the auto- 


mobile and the motor truck, resulting as it 
has in the solution of the transportation prob- 
lem both from warehouse to store and from 
store to customer. 

(7) The decline of the personal relationship 
factor in trading, due largely to the character 
of living conditions in urban centers. 

In the second place, the chain type of retail 
organization seemS often to have certain ad- 
vantages in operation over its independent 
rival. Among these are the following:— 


(1) Greater skill in management due to the 


greater opportunity for specialization. 

(2) Greater financial strength and power in 
buying. 

_(B) The possibility of using certain adver- 
tising media which are not adapted to the 


needs of independent retailers. 
(4) The possibility, through large-scale oper- 


ation, of developing a prestige such as the 
average smal! merchant can rarely cultivate. 
(5) The ability, through integration, to 
eliminate selling and buying costs which are 
inevitable when manufacturers, jobbers and 
retailers are separate entities 
(6) The ability, through intecration, of co- 
ordinating production. who! tiling and retail- 
ing. thus lowering e« 
(7) Possibly the ability to secure more rapid 
—. Raa th iY most independents, 
ether is advantage inhere 
pg lg gl we ie f rent in the 
(8) Ability to ma f init profit from 


the experience of ever ‘ 
* (9) Wider distribution 1 
independent. 
(10) Ability to dispos« » profitably. 
Fach of these advar i he considers 
ably elaborated, but tir rmit. 


Efficient Manenement 


than has the 


A third major explan hain store 
growth ‘is to be found effi- 
ciency and the selection nt pol- 





icies, Whatever be the underlying causes, 
chains have unquestionably been more intelli- 
gently and aggressively managed than have 
most independents. This has been demon- 
strated conclusively in many different direc- 
tions—buying, merchandising, selection of mer- 
chandise, adaptation to market demands, selec- 
tion of store locations, etc. In addition to 


this, chains have concentrated upon policies 
which point directly to net profit. 

They have simplified lines, reduced stocks 
and increased rate of stock turn. They have 


elminated service frills and have been content 
to cater to the demands of those consumer 
groups whom they could serve cheaply and 
yet profitably. They have concentrated on 
volume locations and have left the second-rate 
locations to independents. They have added 
new lines of merchandise whenever there ap- 
peared to be a possibility of profit in so doing. 
The conglomerate appearance of the modern 
drug store is no doubt due in part to the mer- 
chandising vision of the chain. If I were to 
present in one sentence an explanation of the 
rapid growth of chains, it would be this:— 


The success of the chain store has been 
made possible by favorable social and eco- 
nomic conditions, and is directly due to greater 
efficiency in management than independent 
retailers can in the nature of the case usually 
display; advantages in operation, inherent in 
the chain store type of organization, have been 
a factor, but probably not the major one. 


Attention should be called at this point to 
the fact that the Federal Trade Commission, at 
the request of the United States Senate, is 
now engaged in a study, one purpose of which 
is to explain the rapid growth of chain stores. 
It is possible—and only possible—that one ex- 
planation will be found to be unfair competi- 
tion, price discrimination and restraint of 
trade. Whatever be the findings of the com- 
mission, jts study should enable us to do some- 
thing more than speculate as to the reasons 
for chain store success. 


Much of what hag just been said applies also 
to the growth of manufacturers’ and mail- 
order chains. However, a few added com- 
ments are in order. The growth of manufac- 
turers’ chains is probably due primarily to 
the difficulty encountered by manufacturers 
in securing satisfactory retail distribution of 
their products in any other way. The growth 
of the independently owned chain, the keen- 
ness of competition between manufacturers 
and between retailers for the consumer’s dol- 
lar, the widespread inertia and inefficiency of 
retailers and the technical position of most 
retailers all help to account for the tendency 
of manufacturers to establish their own 
outlets. 

Such success as Sears and Ward have had 
in their chain store experiment is undoubtedly 
explained in part by the peculiarly favorable 
circumstances under which each of these en- 
terprises was launched. Each company al- 
ready had an enormous mail-order business, 
with its merchandising facilities and contacts 
already established. Each had its various 
warehouses from which it could economically 
distribute to its stores as well as to its mail- 
order customers. Each had a commercial 
prestige and good will perhaps unrivaled in 
magnitude and depth by any other organiza- 
tion in the country. It was this primarily 
which enabled Sears recently to attract 60,000 
customers on one day on the occasion of the 


opening of the two Cleveland stores. The 
large mail-order houses have spent many 
millions to establish reputations for giving 


good values. The price appeal has predomi- 
nated even in the sale of quality merchan- 
dise. One is tempted to ask what would hap- 
pen to the manufacturer of an advertised 
quality line who adhered to a similar policy. 


Favorable Influences 


Under what circumstances have chains been 
most successful? In the first place, it is by 
this time fairly obvious that chains have met 
with some success in practically all retail 
lines. Their greatest success has probably 
been achieved in groceries, drugs, cigars and 
tobacco, shoes, variety merchandise and gaso- 
line and oil. In each of these trade groups 
but one the retailer serves primarily as a 
transfer agent. He has occasion to practice 
very little real salesmanship. The amount cof 
skill and knowledge he must possess is on the 
whole slight, and he is rarely called upon to 
serve as consultant to the consumer. Mer- 
chandise is for the most part standardized 
and quite typically packaged. It is seldom 
perishable. It is for the most part capabie 
of being turned over rapidly if sensible buying 
and merchandising policies are pursued. 


In the grocery trade, and in considerable 
measure in drugs, tobacco and gasoline and 
oil the number of retail units is large and 
their locations close together. Hence the pus- 
sibility of chains taking over their own job- 
bing function and reducing costs in its per- 
formance. In groceries, drugs and tobacco 
products many items can be produced on a 
relatively small scale. Margins between the 
manufacturer and jobber are frequently high. 
Hence the opportunity and urge for control of 
production by the chains. The conspicuous- 
ness ot chains in the shoe trade is probably 
due primarily to the desire of manufacturers 
to control their own outlets—the fulfillment of 
which is made possible by the character of 
the shoe trade structure. In most other lines 
in which the chain has appeared it has had 
either a moderate growth or has had ques- 
tionable success in earning profits. In practi- 
cally all of these lines one or more of the 
circumstances above enumerated have not been 
present. Turnover possibilities have been 
slight: a high degree of skill and resourceful- 
ness has been necessary in the retail store; 
servicing has been required; products have 
been unstandardized or highly perishable; or 
retail units have been widely scattered and 
hence inaccessible for purposes of delivery or 
supervision. 

As far as geographical location is concerned 
the chain type has of course met with its 
greatest success in the states east of the 
Mississippi and north of Ohio. At the present 
time a very rapid growth ig being experienced 
in the Pacific Coast states. And such organi- 
zations as Ward and Penney are demonstrat- 
ing that chain stores can be profitably oper- 
ated in the south and west. Accurate data 
on chain volume by states unfortunately are 
not available. The subject may be dismissed 
by pointing out that generally large cities 
are the most fertile field for chains, with 
areas in which towns of 5,000 or more popu- 
lation are in close proximity to one another 
ranking next. The inference should not be 
drawn that the comparatively unpromising 
trades and areas will be immune from the 
chain influence. They have in countless cases 
already felt the effect of the chain and will 
probably feel it more as expansion of volume 
in the more verdant pastures becomeg in- 
creasingly difficult. 


Possibilities of Combating Chains 


What measures have been taken to combat 
chains, and how succesSful have such measures 
been? Independent retailers, wholesalers and 
certain types of manufacturers are the three 
parties who have shown the gravest concern 
over the so-called chain store menace, Either 
individually or in co-operation with one an- 
other they have resorted to countless devices 
for the purpose of self-preservation. Much in- 
genuity, and incidentally considerable naivete, 
has been displayed in_ building up a case 
against the chain. The following excerpt 
from an address recently .delivered before.the 
American Retailers’ Association is fairly typi- 








cal of the defense mechanism that many inde- 
pendent retailers and wholesalers have set up:— 
“Chain stores serve to weaken a town because 
they draw money out, whereas the independent 
retailer spends his profits at home. ,The chain 
manager fails to participate in local civic and 
charitable enterprises, while the independent 
dealer contributes to these projects and handles 
the town’s credit business and is otherwise 
a part of its existence. With a clear under- 
standing of the situation once in their minds, 
no business men or laborers or farmers should 
spend one penny in the chain stores of their 
towns. The few cents that they will save a year 
do not warrant their patronage. Wholesalers 
and manufacturers should help the independent 
combat the chain store menace, for they are 
only protecting themselves, chambers of com- 
merce should issue pamphlets arousing public 
sentiment against the chain stores.’’ The argu- 
ment is so absurd and futile as to be pathetic. 
Chamber of commerce pamphlets will not de- 
stroy the chain store. As for the ‘patronize 
home industry’’ appeal it is of course at- 
tractive to many, but in its naivete reminds 
one of the community whose members expected 
to prosper by exchanging family washings. 


One also hears that chains do not employ 


local help, that they pay low wages, pay 
lower taxes than local merchants, are of 
little value to local bankers, tend to make 
us a nation of clerks, ‘‘limit the opportunity 


of American manhood’’ and tend to centralize 
the business of the country in few hands. 
Time does not permit dealing with each of 
these points separately. Suffice it to point 
out that if the consuming public felt strongly 
that chain stores had an anti-social effect, 
chains could not prosper. Let it also be 
noted that mass merchandising is in a sense 
merely an extension of mass production to a 
new flield—and the tremendous growth of the 
latter in the past half century produced on 
a large scale exactly the same conditions 
which the chain store merely extends. 


But the defense against the chain has fortu- 
nately taken the form of something more 
tangible than bad reasoning and futile gnash- 
ing of teeth. Among typical defense measures 
are the following :— 


(1) Efforts to legislate or tax the chain out 
of existence. The Pennsylvania law requir- 
ing that stockholders in drug companies doing 
business in the state be registered pharmacists 
is a case in point. 

(2) The formation of co-operative groups of 
retailers or jobbers or both, for the purpose 
of securing either the advantages of chains 
or comparable efficiency in management. 

(3) The merging of jobbing concerns, (for 
example, McKesson & Robbins) to secure the 
advantages of large-scale operation. 

(4) The adoption by manufacturers or job- 
bers of plans designed, through training or 
otherwise, to enhance the efficiency of inde- 
pendent retailers. 

(5) The opening of their own retail outlets 
by manufacturers, 

(6) Heavy advertising by manufacturers (and 
in a few cases by wholesalers) to establish a 
brand preference too strong for chains to over- 
come. 

(7) The adoption by manufacturers of price 
or other sales policies which do not favor the 
chains. 

(8) Efforts of wholesalers to bring pressure 
upon manufacturerg and force them not to 
sell chains. 

(9) Organized efforts by independent retailers, 
often supported by jobbers, to exploit the serv- 
ice appeal and convince the consumer that 
the economy of the chain store is really a 
false economy. 

It is impossible to say with what success 
all these measures will eventually meet. I 
feel reasonably safe in expressing the opinion 
that in the long run it will do no good to 
legislate against the chain (except as it may 
be necessary to curb unfair competition), to 
engage in boycotting those who do business 
with the chains, or to organize for the pur- 
pose of exploiting an unpopular selling appeal. 
Whether co-operation among retailers, whole- 
salers or manufacturers will solve the problem 
is difficult to say. Co-operative groups have 
in many instances been successful; in many 
others unsuccessful. I am inclined to the 
opinion that in the last analysis co-operation 
does not give the same advantage as can 
be obtained by an organization bound to- 
gether by authority. In volume advertising, 
direct selling and similar measures manufac- 
turers undoubtedly have powerful tools with 
which to combat the strength of the chain 
when circumstances are favorable. 


Speaking in general terms, it is my belief 
that in the long run the only successful 
method of meeting chain store competition will 
be to fight fire with fire. Unless competing 
agencies can find a way of rendering compara- 
ble services at comparable prices they cannot 
survive. Chain store competition can be met 
only by matching the chain store in efficiency 
of operation, or by so organizing as to secure 
the advantages of mass merchandising which 
now accrue to the chain. In my opinion, the 
miserable showing that has been made by 
established agencies in combating the chain 
is in considerable part due to an unwillingness 
to face this fact squarely. The whole matter 
is well summarized by this quotation from a 
recent editorial in the Retail Ledger:—‘‘The 
merchant who finds his own methods less effi- 
cient than those of his competitor will do bet- 
ter to study his competitor, with a view 
towards adopting such of his efficiencies as 
he can, than by berating his competitor as 
a menace to American business.’’ I would but 
add that this same counsel applies to manufac- 
turers and wholesalers as well as to retail 
merchants. 


Effect on Distribution 


How has the growth of the chain store af- 
fected distribution in general? Speaking in 
general terms, the growth of the chain has 
undoubtedly brought about a more compact, 
more tightly integrated and better organized 
system of distribution than formerly prevailed. 
Because of its peculiar characteristics it has 
greatly sharpened competition and has tre- 
mendously stimulated the application of intel- 
ligence and resourcefulness to the solution of 
distribution problems. 

It has affected the retailer in various ways. 
In countless cases it has resulted in the elim- 
ination of the small independent dealer. It 
has compelled the great majority of independ- 
ent retailers who would survive to study their 
problems and evolve more efficient methods, 
It has in considerable measure been responsible 
for the formation of co-operative associations 
and syndicates whose main purpose has been 
to strengthen the independent’s position in 
buying and selling. It has in all probability 
brought about ,a concentration of the retail 
trade in the hands of a relatively small num- 
ber of stores. Whether it has caused a reduc- 
tion in the total number of retail units is not 
known, but it has unquestionably reduced the 
percentage of the total retail volume in the 
hands of small. independent merchants. 


The position of the wholesaler has also been 
weakened by the chain. In numerous in- 
stances, particularly in the grocery, dry goods 
and drug trades, wholesalers have been forced 
to go out of business. In many other cases 
they are finding it very difficult to maintain 
volume. The chain has also compelled in a 
number of instances the abandonment of small- 
scale, narrow-gauge methods, and has forced 
wholesalers to consolidate either with one an- 
other or with retail units in order to secure 
the advantages of integration and mass opera- 
tion. Not. only have actual mergers been 
brought about, but a great many co-operative 
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experiments have been and are still being 
tried. For the first time in their business 
history, wholesalers have been compelled to 
recognize fully the importance of efficient re- 
tail outlets to themselves and to take such 
measures as will tend to produce such outlets. 


Wholesalers have also found it desirable to 
cultivate more intimate working relationships 
with manufacturers and to try to persuade 
them to adopt policies which will give them 
complete protection. In all probability the 
adoption of private brands by wholesalers is 
attributable in part to retail competition as 
well as to that of manufacturers’ brands. 


Effect on Manufacturer 


Finally, what effect has the chain store had 
upon the manufacturer? It has, of course, in 
some instances weakened his market position 
and threatened his domination of the con- 
sumer. Hence the somewhat radical predic- 
tion of some that manufacturers’ advertised 
brands are doomed. For many manufacturers 
the chain has created the question of which of 
two horses to ride—and how. : 

Frequently, of course, the problem is one of 
trying to ride two horses simultaneously. The 
tendency in certain lines, notably groceries and 


drugs, for chains to develop private brands 
obviously threatens the dominance of manu- 
facturers’ brands. One chain organization is 


now not only handling a private brand of cof- 
fee, but is offering it to independent retailers 
who supposedly are in competition with the 
chain. There is interesting food for specula- 
tion in this experiment. 


The tendency towards control of manufac- 
turing by chains, which is observable in some 
lines, also creates a problem for the manu- 
facturer. In the drug field, chains are doing 
their own manufacturing of such products as 
rubber goods, writing paper, food products, 
candy, ice cream, hospital supplies and toilet 
preparations. Grocery chains are operating 
their own bakeries, roasting their own coffee 
and producing their own canned and bottled 
goods, and meats. 

I understand that the mail order chains are 
producing their own paint and selling it under 
their own labels. Such a trend may well cause 
some disturbance in the minds of at least 
large-scale producers. Looking further, the 
growth of chains has in innumerable instances 
compelled manufacturers to take an active in- 
terest in the wholesaling and retailing of their 
products, and occasionally to engage in their 
own retail distribution. It has in a few cases 
been responsible in part for the formation of 
mergers or co-operative organizations designed 
to permit direct marketing and more effective 
control of distribution. And, finally, it has 
in a large number of instances forced manu- 
facturers to face squarely the blunt question 
as to whether to co-operate with the chains 
or fight them. 


Effect on Paint Trade 


How is the chain store apt to affect the 
paint and varnish industry? Frankly, I ap- 
proach this question with some trepidation. I 
am not intimately familiar with your in- 
dustry either from a manufacturing or dis- 
tribution standpoint. However, it will perhaps 
be of some interest to discuss such factors as 
seem to have a bearing upon the growth of the 
chain in your field. I shall be very glad to 
have anyone in the audience correct any mis- 
takes which I make or to point out any bad 
reasoning in which I indulge. 

Paint and varnish are distributed largely 
through hardware stores and specialized paint 
and varnish stores. The latter do as high as 
80 percent of the total volume in large cities 
such as Chicago; the former, I presume, are 
more important in the smaller communities and 
rural sections. The 1926 distribution census 
indicated that chains had not assumed an im- 
portant place in either type of retail outlet— 
10 percent to 15 percent of the total business 
at most. The present situation you know far 
more about than I, but I rather suspect that 
conditions have not changed greatly if we 
leave out of consideration the development of 
mail order and manufacturers’ chains. 

What is the likelihood of the chain store 
assuming an important position in the retail 
hardware trade? If all types of retail outlets 
were classified into three groups, A, B and Cc, 
in order of adaptability to the chain store 
method of marketing, I would place hardware 
stores in group C. There are various reasons 
why they do not present an attractive oppor- 
tunity to the chain store. They typically han- 
dle a long line of merchandise, numbering 
between five and ten thousand items, many of 
which inevitably turn slowly. Their stock is 
of a very Ireterogenous character and probably 
is out of the question because of the necessity 
faced by each store of adapting its business 
to the locality it serves. Capital requirements 
are somewhat high, although this is by no 
means an insuperable obstacle to chain devel- 
opment. The personal service factor is ex- 
tremely important, as many customers of 
hardware stores look to the proprietor for in- 
formation and advice in buying. Servicing of 
the product is also sometimes necessary. 

In the handling of certain hardware lines 
skillful floor salesmanship or even outside 
selling is a prerequisite of success. The ‘‘cash 
and carry” principle is often not adapted to 
this type of outlet, and the stock usually 
earried is of such a character as to make 
supervision and control from a central head- 
quarters very difficult. Stores are relatively 
few in number—about 40,000 in the country 
as a whole—and widely scattered. Hence 
wholesale distribution economies probably 
cannot be realized. All in all, we do not 
seem to have a strong case for the chain. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that 
chains will not become an important factor 
in this trade. I understand that a chain of 
several hundred stores operating in a number 
of States out of Minneapolis is meeting with 
success and is giving hardware jobbers serv- 
ing the Northwest very keen competition. 
And there have been other cases of success- 
ful chain operation. 

I would not be surprised to see the chain 
enter this field in the course of time on a 
considerable scale, each organization confining 
itself to certain divisions of the ffleld. I would 
expect to see our large cities and sections of 
the country in which the retail hardware trade 
is of a highly homogeneous character first 
exploited. A factor that is easily overlooked. 
i. @., the proclivity of various other retail 
groups for appropriating certain lines which 
hitherto have been the sacred possession of 
hardware dealers, is apt sooner or later to 
compel the adoption by the hardware trade of 
some of the methods that have characterized 
the chain, if its identity is to be preserved. 
But I repeat I do not possess the length or 
breadth of experience in this field which, to- 
gether with a general knowledge of chain store 
development, is necessary to make an intelli- 
gent prediction of the future. 

What about specialized outlets handling 
paint, varnish and related lines? Some of 
the characteristics of the hardware store are 
found here, but not all. This type of outlet 
is confined for the most part to large cities 
and hence is, I presume, more homogeneous 
in character and more susceptible to standardi- 
zation than is the hardware store. There is 
less variety of stock to be carried and a com- 
plete line of merchandise can be obtained 
from a smaller number of sources. It seems 
to me there is a considerably greater proba- 
bility of chain development here than in the 
hardware trade. 

I have not as yet touched upon the question 
as to what your industry may expect of mail- 
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order chains and manufacturers’ chains. Nor 


do I feel particularly competent to discu 
é J € cuss 

this subject. If I were to hazard a guess 

about the future of the former it would be 


that they will develop at a very rapid p 

As has been suggested previously, Seare ana 
Ward have entered the chain store field under 
peculiarly favorable auspices. They seem to 
have had remarkable success to date despite a 


rate of expansion which has well-nigh pre- 
vented efficient merchandising. A friend of: 
mine who is in the chain store business, when 
he learned of Ward’s plan to open 1,500 
stores, pertinently inquired as to where Ward 
was going to obtain 1,500 store managers. 


He, of course, hit upon one of the key prob- 
lems of the chain store type of organization, 
but possibly he overlooked the fact that the 
mail-order houses can do business with in- 
different management. It is my opinion that 
up to the present time the success of mail- 
order chains is largely due to their ability to 
give value to the consumer. I expect the time 


will come when this weapon will be supple- 
mented by skillful retail merchandising and 
management 

Your president informs me that the mail- 
order chains are threatening to take a sub- 
stantial volume of business away from the 
established trade. { know of no solution to 
this problem unless it be ‘in lower produc- 


tion costs, revised methods of cost accounting 
which give costs by product lines, simplifica- 
tion of product lines, changes in advertising 
and price policies, or modifications in methods 
of distribution designed to cut costs or pro- 
mote efficiency. The matter is one which the 
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industry itself must thrash out by careful 
study of its methods and those of its com- 
petitors. 

The extent to which manufacturer-controlled 
retail outlets can be used to solve the distri- 
bution problems of the industry is of course 
a debatable question. There are undoubtedly 
certain circumstances in the situation found 
in large centers of population which favor 
this method of marketing. It seems to me 
at the present time to offer no solution of 
the problem in small communities and rural 
sections. The line of products typically 
handled by specialized paint and varnish re- 
tailers I presume correlates fairly closely with 
the output of most large manufacturers, The 
volume of well-managed retail outlets is prob- 
ably sufficiently large to permit of economical 
servicing of such outlets by manufacturers with 
well-developed distributing sytems. How 
manufacturers operating their own outlets 
would continue to secure the co-operation of 
independent merchants with whom they appear 
to be competing I do not know, but such ob- 
stacles have been successfully overcome in 
other similar cases. 


Future of the Chain Store 


What is the probable future of the chain in 
general Predictions in the chain store field 
seem to me to border upon folly, yet to every- 
one in business who is affected by the chain 
it is of practical importance. Mr. Filene is 
on record to the effect that the time will 
come “when as much as 9 percent of retail 
distribution will be handled by chain stores.’’ 
The associate editor of the Retail Ledger re- 
cently expressed the opinion that ‘‘within the 
decade 80 percent or more of the distribution 
of this country will be through the hands 
of chains.” Baxter has stated that ‘“‘the 
period of rapid expansion for the chain store 
field as a whole will continue until 1931." And 
yet another prediction is to the effect that 
**soon the chain stores are going to cover the 
entire country so thoroughly that they will 
push nationally advertised brands off their 
shelves and replace them with brands of their 
own manufacture or merchandise packed under 
their own labels.’’ 

The president of J. C. Penny recently ex- 
pressed the view that ‘veteran chain Store 
executives doubt that many more great chains 
will be created in the near future, except for 
possible combinations of existing organizations. 
Retailing in the near future will be done 
largely by chain stores and by independents 
grouped together for buying.’’ And finally we 
have the forecast of the president of Mont- 
gomery, Ward & Company that “independent 
retailers, perhaps with some modifications of 
procedure to include group buying or other 
cost-reducing methods, will for a long time 
to come dominate in the retail field.’’ 

I am inclined personally to hazard the fol- 
lowing guesses: 

(1) In lines in which the chain is already 
well developed it will continue. to increase its 
volume rapidly for some years to come. Added 
volume will come primarily from hitherto un- 
exploited geographical areas, from the adding 
of new lines and through growth and shifting 
of population. 

(2) In lines in which the chain type has 
not as yet assumed*an important position it 
will also make progress, although through a 
different type of organization than that which 
has characterized such lines as groceries. I 
would not be surprised to see chain growth in 
these lines at a moderate rate for many years 
to come. 

(3) Control of manufacturing and of brands 
by chaing will progress rapidly in_ certain 
lines where circumstances are favorable, but 
I do not share with the authority previously 
quoted the fear that nationally advertised 
brands will disappear. 

(4) Distribution generally will become much 
more highly integrated than it has been, the 
tendency being to develop wholesale and manu- 
facturing facilities to match retail outlets 


rather than to attempt the construction of 
retail facilities to dispose of the chance output 
of wholesale and manufacturing units. 

(5) With the passing of the old generation 
a new crop of merchants will gradually ap- 
pear, equipped with modern merchandising 
and management ideas and technique and 
capable of meeting the competition of large 
organizations successfully. Whether’ these 
merchants will be content to operate single 
stores or will develop their own chain organi- 
zations remains to be seen. 

(6) The distribution machinery In general will 
be geared for economical operation and the 
strategy of merchandising, the slogan of which 
is now “high quality-at a high price,’’ will 
be supplanted by the strategy of ‘‘high quality 
at the lowest possible price.’’ 

(7) A number of chain organizations will 
within a decade or two, control a sales volume 
in excess of one billion dollars each. I would 
not be surprised to gee one or two mall order 
chains among these. 

(8) Distribution through manufacturer-con- 
trolled retailed outlets will become more preva- 
lent but will not develop in certain trades. 

(9) Manufacturers and chains will come to 
recognize common objectives and will co-oper- 
ate in distribution rather than combat one 
another. This trend is already in evidence. 

(10) The independently owned retail _ store 
will in most instances be a vastly different 
enterprise from its present-day counterpart. 


Joint Committee Reports 


Summarizing reports were presented by 
the committees which function jointly for 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association and the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association. C. T, 
Nolan reported as chairman of the com- 
mittee on flax development. Arthur §S, 
Somers, chairman of the general com- 
mittee on legislation, gave a brief review 
of the work of that body. E. A. Leveille, 
manager of the traffic bureau, presented 
the report of the traffic committee. The 
work of the committee on vocational edu- 
cation was reviewed by S. McKaig. The 
association voted to refer this report to 
the educational bureau, with the under- 
standing that no contributions should be 
solicited from manufacturers until the 
plan had been approved by the bureau. 


These reports are given in full in the 
account of the meeting of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, which 
appears on preceding pages of this issue. 


Gregg Memorial Project 


Cc. J. Roh, chairman of the Norris D. 
Gregg Memorial committee, who first pro- 
posed that the great work that had been 
performed for the entire industry by Mr. 
Gregg should be permanently remembered, 
told of the progress that has been made 
looking toward the acquiring of the 
Laboratories of Scientific Research owned 
—— by H. A. Gardiner in Wash- 


Mr. Roh told of the enthusiastic en- 
dorsement that had followed the presenta- 
tion of the plan before a group of twenty 
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men in 


ded that 


the industry. It had been de- 
the amount necessary to ac- 
quire the property in Washington, esti- 
mated it $125,000, should come from the 
friends of Mr, Gregg in the paint and var- 
nish industry and its allied lines. The 
financial pian, aS announced, proposes 
a subscription of one and one-half 
times the amount annually invested in 
he educational bureau would be the basis 
of subscriptions to this fund. Mr, Roh 
told of the appointment of a group of 
thirty district chairmen who will make a 
canvass of the industry in the week of 
October 29. The plan received the hearty 
approval and endorsement of the manu- 
facturers’ association, 

A letter from the National Association 
of Paint Distributors asking that the 
manufacturers of paint and varnish give 
consideration to the problems of distrib- 
utors with respect to the handling of 
new or duplicating lines and also to the 
reduction of prices without sufficient time 
to permit the clearing of stocks was on 
motion referred to the incoming officers 
and board of directors, 


Officers Installed 


The report of the nominating committee 
presented by Frank P. Cheesman, chair- 
man, having been unanimously approved, 
ae aoe fed eee reeent, E. S. Phillips, 

as escorted to e chai . R. - 
negie and S. BE. Booker, ee 

Mr, Phillips, in his speech of accept- 
ance, said that he thought it was a special 
honor that he, so young a member of the 
association, should have been chosen for 
its highest office. He recalled the interest 
of his father, the late W. H. Phillips, in 
the work of the association, which had 
made his own interest keen. He said that 
he fully appreciated the responsibilities 
that he had taken upon himself in ac- 
cepting the office, and promised his best 
efforts to keep the association up to the 
high standard that had been set by his 
predecessors. He especially approved the 

roposal for the Norris’ B. Gregg 
enbeie ene the hope that the 
s wou 
movement. be fully behind this 
resident Phillips then introduce 
members of his official family. Fravk a. 
Sulzberger, the first vice-president, who 
aoe been president in the past year, pre- 
a for the new president one of the 
appiest years of his life if he should 
gasor the same experience that had been 

Ludington Patton declared that th - 
vention just adjourning was one of the 
best meetings that he had ever attended in 
the industry and he gave large credit to 
the retiring president, Mr. Sulzberger. 
Others who spoke were Frank B. Chees- 
man, second vice-president; H. L. Wil- 
kinson, treasurer; Grover B. Heckel sec- 
retary; B. J. Cassidy, H. A. Melum, A. D. 
Grgeee, and <a Felton. See 

e convention was the are - 
journed to meet again in i929." a 





Norris B. Gregg Memorial Plans Are 
Broached by Trigg at Dinner Meeting 





Gardner Laboratory to Be Bought and Renamed 
In Honor of Man Who Headed Work 
For Twenty Years 


A plan to found a fitting memorial in 
honor of the late Norris B. Gregg, who 
twenty years ago created the educatio:al 
bureau which has grown to be one of the 
outstanding activities of the American 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Associ- 
ation, was launched at a dinner meeting 
held in the Italian room of the Book- 
Cadillac hotel the evening of October 15, 
This proposal provides for the acquiring 
of the property, laboratory building and 


equipment, owned by H. A. Gardner, lo- 
cated at Twenty-second street and New 
York avenue, N. W., Washington, and 


housing activities of the Scientific Section 
of the bureau. Mr. Gardner will remain 
as the director of the research laboratory 
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but the title to the property will be vested 
in the paint and varnish industry, under 
the active control of the Educational Bu- 
reau. The sum of $125,000 will be raised 
by popular subscription to take care of 
the project. It is expected that this drive 
for the necessary funds will be completed 
by November 3. 

The meeting was presided over by 
Charles J. Roh, long active in the work 
of the industry and especially prominent 
in the promotion of the Educational Bu- 
reau. Mr. Roh was the first to suggest 
that a suitable memorial be provided to 


honor the memory of Mr. Gregg, an 
the same time proposed that in nai 
laboratory, enlarged and expanded, should 
eee ee = the industry and be 
e futu 
Gregg Memorial re as the Norris B. 
r. Roh’s inspirational idea w - 
lastically received by the Sonam ie es 
industry to whom it was suggested. Mr. 
Roh, Ernest T. Trigg, Ludington Patton 
and George A. Martin were constituted 
a committee to bring the proposal to the 
entire industry. The members of the 
Educational Bureau, the officers and di- 
rectors of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association, and the 
district chairmen appointed to lead in the 
drive for financing the plan, were present 


at the dinner. The names - 

trict follows:— 7 
Atlanta, includin Birmi - 

lotte, F. J. Cooledge. ee: Ae ee 
Baltimore, Leon Hanline. 


Buffalo, including Syracuse, R 
one Amasy, A. D. Graves. \ a 
hicago, includin i 
eae. g Indianapolis, Frank L. 
Cincinnati, R. Fee Johnston. 
Cleveland, R. B. Robinette. 
Denver, L. T. Minehart. 


Columbus, R. S. McKay. 
Dallas, including Houston, Fort Worth, R. 
N. Ballow. , 


Dayton, Donald A. Kohr. 
Detroit, W. R. Carnegie. 
San Francisco, C. B. Woodruff. 


Kansas City, including Omaha, Charles R. 
Cook. 

Los Angeles, including San Diego, F. F. 
Meyers. 


Louisville, S. E. Booker. 

Milwaukee, Ludington Patton. 

Minneapolis-St. Paul, J. W. Daniels. 

Boston, J. B. Lord and.March G. Bennett. 

Providence, Herbert W. Rice. 

New Orleans, including Mobile, D. J. Devlin. 
wa York city, L. P. Moore and E. 8S. Phil- 

Brooklyn, Frank P. Cheesman and H. L. Wil- 
kinson. 

Newark, N. J., C. J. Roh. 

Philadelphia, including Wilmington, Del., and 
Washington, Ernest T. Trigg. 

Pittsburgh, Charles J. Caspar. 

Portland, S. C. Rasmussen. 

Seattle, R. M. Thompson. 

enone: a —_ Bullington. 

St. Louis, including Memphis, P. C. . 

Toledo, P. F. Whalen, Ir. a 

Toronto, T. F. Monypenny. 

Utah, Wallace F. Bennett. 

Mr. Roh, in calling the meeting to order, 
following dinner, briefly outlined the plan 
and called attention to the hearty co- 
operation that had been shown by the in- 
dustry. 


Norris B. Gregg’s Work 


He then asked Mr. Trigg to review 
something of the work and activities of 
Mr. Gregg and of his great interest in the 
Educational Bureau, and especially in the 
Scientific Section. 

Mr. Trigg spoke as follows:— 
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In 1907 Norrie P. Gregg became chairman 

the Educational Bureau, and twenty years 
in 1927, he departed this life leaving 
behind an indelible impression on this great 
industry of ours which it is our opportunity 
and responsibility to ever keep alive and fresh 
in the minds of the passing generations. 

The influence of Mr. Gregg is clearly ex- 
pressed in those things which he did or en- 
couraged others to do for the upbuilding of 
the industry, ever strengthening its position 
and eliminating from its activities such things 
as were not for the best interest of the public 
and hence not for the best interest of the 
industry. No man could possibly have con- 
ducted himself in a more modest, self-effacing 
manner than did Mr. Gregg in the midst of 
all of his activities and his accomplishments. 
It was foreign to his nature and repugnant 
to his sensibilities to take credit unto himself 
for any of the many accomplishments realized 
during his twenty years of active chairmanship 
of the Educational Bureau. Rather, he con- 
sistently kept himself in the background and 
insisted that credit be given to others, 

As a member of the Educational Bureau 
during the entire period of Mr, Gregg's service 
as its chairman, I desire to pay this tribute 
to his memory, believing as I do that during 
those years which saw the real conception 
of the idea of the Educational Bureau and 
the great development of its work, I am in 
as good a position at least as any man to 
appreciate all that he did in the general in- 
terest of the industry and to have seen and 
understood his earnest, conscientious attitude 
and his personal effacement. 

We are all apt to forget today the things 
which happened yesterday. We have been and 
are living in momentous times. Changes in 
business methods, changes in the attitude to- 
ward business, the constantly growing reali- 
zation on the part of business men of their 
responsibility to the public, plus far reaching 
material developments, have occurred at such 
a rapid rate that I doubt if any of us have 
a full realization of the industry's progress 
during this period of Mr. Gregg’s direct in- 
fluence. 

Believing this to be true, I want to call your 
attention to just a few of our many outstand- 
ing accomplishments in all of which this one 
man had a direct and important part or aided 
through his friendly, sound, constructive advice 
and counsel. 


of 
later, 


In presenting this, please understand that 
I am not doing so in my capacity as suc- 
cessor to Mr. Gregg in the chairmanship of 


the Educational Bureau, but rather as a deeply 
interested member of the industry who has 
had an opportunity to observe our progress 
and to appraise the effort and influence of 
Norris B. Gregg, which extended far beyond 
the strict interpretation of his duty as chair- 
man of this bureau. Please understand too 
that in using the few examples to which I 
shall refer, it is not to place them ahead of 
many other constructive things done. I wish 
I had the time to pay a just ribute to all 
those other sterling men of the industry who 
have conceived many of our outstanding ac- 
tivities and who have cheerfully borne the 
brunt of bringing their ideas and ideals into 
active living realities. But I am talking about 
Mr. Gregg. 


First Contact With Gregg 


My first intimate contact with Mr. Gregg 
was in 1906 and 1907 when the industry came 
together to oppose the North Dakota paint 
law. In addition to many long and serious 
meetings held by members of the industry to 
discuss ways and means of defeating this law, 
small groups made several trips to Fargo to 
discuss the situation with Dr. Ladd who was 
then in charge of the promotion of the bill. 
If nothing else had ever happened in my ex- 
perience with Mr. Gregg I should always have 
the deepest respect and admiration for him 
because of the temperate and effective way 
in which he handled himself in connection with 
this whole situation. I recall on one of our 
trips to North Dakota in connection with this 
bill which, as you know, was eventually passed 
and sustained by the Supreme Court, Mr. 
Gregg made the significant remark to me that 
*“‘All of this work which he are doing is making 
not only history but progress for the paint 
industry."’ How true that prophecy was. We 
did not get through with the formula label 
agitation with the passage of the North Dakota 
law. It continued for many years after 
through activities in other states, but our 
early experience under the guidance and in- 
fluence of Mr. Gregg had molded our own 
thoughts and conceptions of this situation so 
that out of all of this agitation, which at first 
seemed so drastic and revolutionary, has come 
much good to the industry itself. I say this 
notwithstanding the fact that formula label 
laws have not accomplished what was origin- 
ally claimed for them by their proponents, 
namely, the education of the public to more 
intelligent paint purchases because of a state- 
ment of chemical analysis appearing upon the 
label. I do believe, however, that these laws 
brought home forcefully to the members of the 
industry the necessity for deeper research and 
more accurate knowledge of the merits of 
the materials being used, and that out of this 
has come in the main better products and a 
correspondingly greater confidence on the part 
of the public in the materials of the industry. 

Some of the other men who were active 
in this work at the time are still active in 
the industry, and I am sure they will endorse 
all that I have said about the value of Mr. 
Grege’s tolerance and his leadership during 
those trying days. 


Creation of Section 


As a direct result of this formula label agi- 
tation, R. S. Perry, then president of Harrison 
Brothers & Co., suggested the creation of the 
Scientific Section of the Educational Bureau 
and served himself for the first two years as 
the director thereof. During that two years 
he brought into the work as his assistant 
Henry A. Gardner, who succeeded Mr. Perry 
as the director of the Scientific Section in 
1909. Dr. Gardner has served continuously in 
that capacity since that time with great dis- 
tinction and has come to occupy the position 
of an outstanding technical authority on paint 
and varnish in the scientific and industrial 
world. 1 cannot appraise for you the value 
to this industry, and through it to the public, 
of the work of the Scientific Section of the 
Educational Bureau under Dr. Gardner’s di- 
rectorship. I can only say that no one knows, 
not even Dr. Gardner himself, how far the 
specific results of his scientific work and 
the influences emanating therefrom have spread 
throughout our industry and the consuming 
public in this country and the rest of the 
world. Let me remind you that during the 
twenty years I am talking about, the Scientific 
Section has issued fifty-four bulletins and 336 
circulars, as well as several complete books 
and numerous special articles. These have 
all dealt with special problems in the industry, 
they have discussed new developments, they 
have suggested improved methods and each 
one has made some new and definite step 
forward in the technicology and the practices 
of the industry. 

The work of the Scientific Section was ever 
uppermost in Mr. Gregg’s mind and to him 
in large measure is due credit for its outstand- 
ing success. Because of this and to refresh 


the minds of all of us with regard to some 
of the specific accomplishments of this work, 
let me give you a panoramic view of the 
section as prepared by Dr. Gardner. 

When the Scientific Section was first organ- 
ized, in 1907, at Gray’s Ferry, one of the first 
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investigations 


ardizing can sizes. It was found that prac- 


for packing paint 


tically all the tin cans used ? 

were under-size. A Scientific Section circular 
was issued, pointing out the capacity of these 
eans. For instance, pints and quarts con- 
tained really from 80 to #0 percent of a pint 
or a quart. Apparently it was a general prac- 
tice in the trade to use under-size cans, As 
you know, this situation has been_ remedied, 
and all manufacturers now use U. 8. standard 
size containers. It seems to me that this 
was a worth while step. 

Wood Test Fences 

The second job undertaken was the erection 
of wood test fences in various parts of the 
country to determine the efficiency of various 
formulas. On these test fences several thou- 
sand formulas in white and colors were tested. 
You, of course, are fully aware of the results 
of these tests. One thing these tests showed 
was the value of the combination pigment 


type of paint, such as lead-and-zine paints, or 
lead-and-zinec paints containing a moderate 
amount of inerts. 


Metal Tests 


Soon afterward a series of metal test fences 
was erected, upon which were applied prac- 
tically every known type of commercial pig- 


ment. As a result of these tests, it was 
learned which types of pigments were best 
suited for the protection of iron and steel 
surfaces. Based on this information, metal 
protective paints have been prepared during 
the past few years, which have given far 


greater service than many of the older types. 
It might be conservatively estimated that as 


a result of this new knowledge regarding 
protective coatings, many millions of tons of 
iron and steel have been preserved from de- 
struction which otherwise would have gone 


to rust had ordinary types of protectives been 
used. The conservation of this important metal 
which has resulted from these tests, probably 
has alone justified the work of the Educa- 
tional Bureau for the last twenty years. 


Methods have been developed for the paint- 
ing of galvanized iron, sheet tin, sheet zinc, 
aluminum, duralumin, and many other metals 
which are coming into wide use for the manu- 
facture of airplanes, etc. 


Concrete Coatings 


Similarly, tests were made which presented 
information upon which modern types of con- 
crete coating materials have been developed. 
Since concrete is coming into wider use every 
year, and since there is a growing tendency 
toward the decoration and protection of con- 
crete from moisture effects, dust accumulation, 
etc., you can readily see the importance of 
such types of paints. 


Color 


A fairly thorough study of the subject of 
color has been made during the past twenty 
years, and much information has _ resulted 
therefrom. Data regarding the light reflection 
of various colors has been carefully worked 
out, so that now it is the tendency for the 
owners of buildings to decorate the walls with 


colorful paints of certain light tints which 
reflect the maximum amount of light. The 
annual saving in consumption of electricity 


effected through such work would doubtless 
figure up into millions of dollars. In other 
words, twenty years ago dark colors were used 
upon walls and great amounts of illumination 
were necessary. With the introduction of the 
Mazda lamp the public received a great benefit 
in that greater illumination could be obtained 
at lower cost. With the introduction of satis- 
factory types of light tinted paints, the public 
received another bonus in the form of a further 


reduction in electricity costs, which allowed 
them to receive the maximum amount of 
benefit in illumination. 

Marine Paints 


You of course realize the tremendous fuel 
consumption required to propel vessels at high 
speed, when such vessels are thickly encrusted 
with barnacles. Through a study of this sub- 
ject, and the development of modern types of 
antifouling compositions, the navies and mer- 
chant marine of the world are now able to 
Save a great amount of fuel, due to the fact 
that the bottoms of vessels may be kept 
clean. 


Another saving in fuel followed the develop- 
ments of studies relating to the efficiency of 
various colors upon radiators, It was found 
that light tinted paints and enamels increase 
the emission from radiators, up to as high as 
20 percent as compared with dark colors or 
bronzes. 

The conservation of health, which has fol- 
lowed the practice of painting walls in all 
hospitals, public buildings and dwellings, is 
hard to estimate. It is well known, however, 
that paint vapors have a marked toxic effect 
upon bacteria and that painted walls do not 
afford a lodgment place for bacteria which 
otherwise might grow. 


Tung Oil 


The development of American tung oil might 
be likened to the rubber situation. As you 
know, about forty years ago a British subject 
secured a few seed from wild rubber trees in 
South America and planted them in the Kew 
Gardens, in London, transporting the resulting 
seedlings to the various British colonies—Java, 
Sumatra, etc. With these as a start, there was 
gradually built up a nursery which was the 
basis of the entire rubber plantation industry 
of the world. Where there is one ton of wild 
rubber produced now in South America, there 
are probably several tons of cultivated rubber 
produced in the British possessions. Were it 
not for this cultivated rubber, there would be 
practically no automobile industry in America 
today, or at least there would be one car to 
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undertaken was that of stand- every 10,000 people instead of one car to every 


family. 


As a result of the early work of the tung 
oil committee of the Educational Bureau, there 
have been planted in Florida approximately 
4,000 acres during the last three or four years. 
Such an acreage represents nearly half a mil- 
lion trees. The present program of the tung 
oil committee is to gradually expand this 
acreage so that there will ultimately be 
planted in Florida and other states in the 
southeastern section of the United States up 
to 50,000 acres of tung oil groves. In prepara- 
tion for this, experimental work has been 
carried out in southern Louisiana, Mississippi 
and Alabama, where favorable climatic and 
soll conditions apparently obtain. In this work 
every endeavor is being made to utilize the 
various branches of agricultural science. Thus, 
for instance, the soil experts, fertilizer experts 
and plant pathologists of various state agri- 
cultural departments and colleges are being 
called in for the benefit of their experience so 
that no stone may be left unturned in an 
endeavor to produce at the earliest possible 
date large quantities of the finest grade of 
tung oil obtainable in the world. Methods of 
crushing the seed have been worked out and 
quite definite conclusions reached as to the 
best types of machinery for this purpose. The 
oil obtained in this experimental work has 
been generally pronounced by consumers as far 
superior to any of the imported product here- 
tofore obtained. 


Soya Bean Oil 


As far back as 1912 the Educational Bureau, 
realizing the value of soya bean oil in cer- 
tain types of interior paints and enamels, and 
for certain types of varnishes, for which the 
industry was at that time dependent upon 
foreign sources of supply, appointed a special 
representative to work in co-operation with 
experts of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. This representative traveled over 
50,000 miles during one year in an endeavor 
to interest agriculturalists throughout the 
country in the growing of soya beans. The 
seed of a rgeat many species were planted 
in various states and much laboratory and 
field work was carried out. 


As a result, fairly extensive acreages of soya 
beans are being grown every year in the United 
States. While all of this oil is not used in 
the paint industry, the amount that is used in 
the soap and other industries sets free just so 
much linseed oil and other drying oils for 
vse in the paint industry. Thus, for instance, 
during periods of short production of certain 
oils, the linseed crop might be largely taken 
over for soaps and edible fats or for other 
purposes, were it not for the availability of 
such oils as soya bean oil. 


Similar investigations have been carried on 
by the Scientific Section of the Educational 
Bureau in the experimental growing in this 
country of lumbang oil (a product native to 
the Philippines), perilla oil (a product native 
to Japan) which is largely used in the oiling 
of paper for umbrellas, artificial leather, etc., 
in Japan, and china oil, produced in Mexico 
and having very remarkable drying properties. 
Seeds of these and other oil plants have been 
secured and planted in various states to de- 
termine the possibilities of growing them, so 
that this country may be made less dependent 
upon foreign sources. 


The Scientific Section has tested all kinds 
of fish oils to develop their properties for spe- 
cial paints and varnishes, including menhaden 
oil, tuna oil, channel catfish oil, yellow tail 
fish oil, salmon fish oil, etc. 


Conservation Through Reflection 


There has been great conservation of light 
petroleum distillates, which has resulted from 
storing such distillates in light colored tanks. 
In the old days the tanks were painted black 
or in dark colors. Such colors absorbed ther- 
mal rays from the sun. The tanks became 
hot. The distillates vaporized and much was 
lost. As a result of a study, it was found 
that light tinted paints remain relatively cool, 
and the entire petroleum industry is now using 
such paints upon their tanks. It would be 
hard to estimate the millions of gallons of 
gasoline annually conserved to the nation as 
a result of the use of such paints. 


Rare Elements as Pigments 


Some of the outstanding developments in 
the pigment industry have been with elements 
which at one time were considered rare and 
expensive. ‘Thus, for instance, titanium oxide, 
which was at one time sold for several dollars 


a pound is now produced at a price in the 
neighborhood of other pigments. Although this 
material was considered a rare product, ti- 


tanium is one of the most widely distributed 
metals on the face of the globe. It is present 
in all earth to some extent, and there are 
many deposits of great volume throughout the 
world. The development of titanium pigments 
by Barton and Rossi, in my opinion, constitutes 
one of the most important achievements of the 
American paint chemist. The insolubility, 
great hiding power anad non-toxic properties 
of this pigment would suggest that it is the 
pigment of the future. It is probable that 
when big production comes through, the price 
will be very much lower. 


During the last twenty years many new raw 
materials have come into the industry. It is 
probably safe to state that where a manu- 
facturer had 100 materials to work with twenty 
years ago, he has at least 200 to work with 
now. New types of solvents, thinners, oils and 
many new types of pigments and colors have 
been developed by the paint chemist. This, of 
course, gives the manufacturer a much wider 
field for his endeavors. 


Factory Control 


Due to the development of accurate infor- 
mation regarding the specific gravity and bulk- 


ing value of all known pigments, factory man- 
agers are now able to correctly compute the 
raw material cost of any batch of paint be- 
fore actually making such a paint. Due to the 
development of new types of grinding ma- 
chinery, the manufacturer is now in a much 
better position to turn out great volumes of 
product in a relatively short period of time. 

As an example of this, the pebble mill may 
be cited. The development of modern types 
of fume collecting apparatus for the varnish 
industry might be referred to. Where the old 
style varnish plant belched forth great quanti- 
ties of acrid smelling vapors, the processes in 
the modern varnish plant are now so con- 
trolled that this nuisance has been largely 
abated. Through the organization of the Fed- 
eration of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs 
throughout the country, the plant managers 
in various cities get together once a month 
and discuss their problems. By free _ inter- 
change of thought they are all benefited. Sim- 
ilarly, the chemists of the industry have or- 
ganized a section under the auspices of the 


American Chemical Society, and semi-yearly 
meetings are held, at which many scientific 
papers are presented. Likewise, committees 


of technical experts representing the industry 
meet twice a year under the auspices of the 
American Society for Testing Materials. This 
very free interchange of ideas and the co- 
operative work which is necessary for the 
carrying on of these meetings are all respon- 
sible to a more or less degree for the success 
of the industry during the last decade. In 
fact, visitors to this country from abroad have 
marveled at this feature and have gone away 
with new thoughts to carry back to their 
own countries regarding the advisability of 
steps along a similar line. 


Lacquer Materials 


A new era has developed in the industry 
as a result of the introduction of the modern 
type lacquer materials. Practically this whole 
development dates from the war period when 
lacquer type materials were used upon the 
wings of airplanes. The guick drying prop- 
erties of these materials led experimenters to 
attempt to evolve similar products for auto- 
mobiles and other fabricated articles. The 
work of representatives of the Hercules Powder 
Company as well as the du Pont company in 
developing low viscosity t,pes of nitro-cellulose 
were the advance steps which were necessary 
in the working out of this problem upon a 
satisfactory basis. It may also be pointed out 
that during the war period a process of making 
butyl acetate by fermentation of corn was de- 
veloped, since butyl acetate was required for 
the manufacture of airplane lacquers. After 
the war this development grew with great 
rapidity, and progressed hand in hand with 
the development of low viscosity nitrocellulose. 
The development of gl,col esters from natural 
gas had also been quite astounding. These 


glycol esters are now quite widely used as 
solvents for nitro-cellulose lacquers, and they 
give great promise for the future. Similarly, 


many new type solvents and plasticizers have 
come into the laboratories of the American 
paint and varnish chemist, so that he now 
has a very wide range of materials with 
which to work. 


Resins 


One of the worth while accomplishments of 
the last decade is the development and manu- 
facture upon a large scale of rosin esters 
which are used widely in the manufacture of 
waterproof chinawood oil varnishes and nitro- 
cellulose lacquers. Some varnishes made with 
such ester gums and chinawood oil are far 
superior to many of the older t,pe varnishes 
in which imported fossil resins were required. 
Similarly, great developments are expected 
in the future for the newer types of phenol 
ester resins which are now being used in 
very quick drying varnishes. Three years ago 
the fastest drying type of oil varnish made 
required over night fdr firm hardening. Today 
there are produced with the phenol type oil- 
soluble resins, varnishes which set to touch 
in fifteen minutes and dry hard in two or 
three hours. 


The laboratories of the industry have also 
been active in testing all kinds of new type 
synthetic resins which are being developed. 
One of the most remarkable of these is a 


product known as vinyl acetate. This is a 
water ‘ite, clear resin produced by the poly- 
merization and chemical treatment of gases 


such as that obtalned from natural gas wells 
in West Virginia or in other petroleum pro- 
ducing sections of the country, or from acety- 
lene. This resin, which has most remarkable 
properties from the standpoint of durability, 
nardness, light, color, quick drying, etc., prom- 
ises great things in the future for the paint, 
varnish and lacquer industry. If it is found 
a little later that the resin can be produced 
at a cost comparable to that of many other 
products used in the industry, we will then 
add to our list of raw materials another prod- 
uct which may be produced from gas, of 
— we have great quantities in the United 
States. 


In addition to the synthetic resins referred 
to above, natural and s,nthetic resins from 
all over the world have been investigated by 
the Scientific Section, and the results reported 
in the technical circulars. 


Laboratory Testing and Control 


In the laboratories of the Scientific Section 
and of the industry, as a result of committee 
work carried on among the various technical 
men, standardized methods of analysis have 
been arrived at. Similarly, a tremendous 
amount of research work has been carried out 
in the development of apparatus for determin- 
ing the physical properties of resins, solvents, 
pigments, colors, paints, varnishes, enamels 
and lacquers. Thus, for instance, in one vol- 
ume of nearly 1,000 pages have been presented 
all modern standardized methods for the phys- 
ical and chemical examination of all the prod- 
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IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


ucts of the industry. The laboratories of the 
Scientific Section have devised the following 
pieces of apparatus:—Dr,ing time meter, vis- 
cometer, mobilometer, accelerated testing 
equipment, respirators for spray painters, 
colorimeter, flowmeter, film testing apparatus. 


The great developments in the application 
of paint by the spray gun should be touched 
upon. Where large unbroken surfaces are con- 
cerned and where fabricated articles are being 
processed, the use of the spray gun has opened 
up wide fields for the introduction of the prod- 
ucts of our industry. 


Physiological Investigations 


The Scientific Section has at various times 
conducted, in co-operation with qualified pa- 
thologists, investigations in regard to the possi- 
ble toxic properties of the materials used by the 


industry. These investigations have covered 
pigments and the vapors of various solvents 
used in paints, varnishes and lacquers, in 


order to safeguard producers as well as con- 
sumers, and resulted in the publication of sug- 
gestions regarding methods of avoiding haz- 
ards in the use of these products. Information 
has also been disseminated regarding the safe 
storage and handling of inflammable lacquer 
materials, the prevention of accidents, etc. 


Co-operation With Other Industries 


The interests of the paint and varnish in- 
dustry are more or less tied up with those 
of other industries, and to further these com- 
mon objects the Scientific Section has worked 
in close co-operation for many years with the 
lumber, metal and other trade associations in 
the testing, perfection and promotion of the 
products of our industry for their use. Like- 
wise, co-operative work has been carried on 
with trade and public schools in training jour- 
neymen painters, with various state and na- 
tional associations of painters and other crafts- 
men, including attendance at meetings, pres- 
entation of technical papers, ete.; and with 
various educational and scientific societies in 
the encouragement of research that will pro- 
mote the interests of this industry and in 
the training of chemists and plant managers. 


Unfair Competition Bureau 


To Mr. McDonald in charge of the Unfair 
Competition Bureau, I am indebted for the 
following statement regarding that very im- 
portant activity of the industry, in the start 
of which Mr. Gregg took a very effective part 


and in the activities of which he constantly 
evinced his interést and constructive helpful- 
ness. 


This bureau was established in 1918 following 
a meeting of the industry to consider the sub- 
ject of commercial bribery which was en- 
gaging the attention of the Federal Trade 
Commission. The familiar anti-rebate agree- 
ment was adopted at the meeting and the bu- 
reau was established to co-operate with the 
government in making it effective. This in- 
dustry has been a pioneer in many movements 
that have attracted widespread attention of 
other trades and this is no exception. 

In the nation’s business this industry was 
referred to as the pioneer in this field and it 
was pointed out that the bureau has no coun- 
terpart in the world, unless perhaps it is that 
found in the Swedish machine industry, which 
is obliged to operate without the co-operation 
of the government. It was also the subject 
of favorable comment in ‘‘Jones’ Trade Asso- 
ciation Activities and the Law.’’ which be- 
came a common text book for those charged 
with the responsibility of guiding trade asso- 
ciation work. Substantially similar comment 
appears in ‘‘Frederick’s Book of Business 
Standards."’ 

That the bureau has done much to create 
industry and the government was first pub- 
licly acknowledged when the Federal Trade 
Commission in a report to the United States 
Senate stated, among other things, that the 
bureau had more than justified its existence 
and had been effective in aiding the commis- 
sion. 

No less gratifying was the statement of a 
retiring commissioner:—‘‘As the time for my 
departure from the Federal Trade Commission 
is at hand, I find, on looking backward over 
eight years’ service with this department, that 
the paint and varnish industry has made so 
signal an advance along certain lines that it 
is worthy of note. In the field of fair compe- 
tition your organization has shown more zeal 
and improvement than any other association. 

“The spirit with which it met the difficulties 
attendant upon efforts to improve the ethics 
of the industry were admirable and in great 
contrast with many industries I have come 
into contact with. In fact. I have often said 
that if the rest of the business world had co- 
operated with the commission as has the great 
majority of your industry, life on the commis- 
sion would have been much easier and more 
enjoyable... .’’ 


Better Business. Relations 


Similar relations have been estaplished with 
the Better Business Bureaus in various cities 
and with the national organization. They have 
co-operated in six cases during the present 
year and this represents a fair average. Of 
equal importance is the fact that in any case 
initiated by one of their members or by some 


member of the public, they seek the views 
and the advice of the bureau. In this way 
some unfortunate controversies have been 
avoided. 


Since the adoption by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the policy of stipulating cases which 
do not involve flagrant fraud or dishonesty, 
proceedings based on advertising or misbrand- 
ing appear less frequently. That, however, 
does not indicate that the industry or the gov- 
ernment is any more tolerant of false or de- 
ceptive statements. The new procedure merely 
provides a speedier remedy and, so far, it has 
given satisfaction to all concerned. There are 
nine such cases pending before the commis- 
sion, and three which have not been sub- 
mitted, pending the development of further 
facts. Twelve cases were disposed of by the 
commission. One other case involving the 
misbranding of one of the products of this 
industry will. in all probability, be brought 
before the Circuit Court of Appeals during 
the October term. 

Bribery investigations receive different treat- 


ment and until information is sufficiently spe- 
cific they are not treated separately, nor are 
they closed by temporary failure to develop 
the facts. It is believed that the industry 
and the commission will shortly secure the co- 
operation of at least one of our customers in 
one or more of the pending investigations. 
One such case is pending before the Circuit 
Court of Appeals and the commission is fol- 
lowing up other information submitted by the 
industry. 
Cost Accounting 

The importance of cost accounting as a proper 
activity of the industry has long been real- 
ized Mr. Gregg early saw in it a construc- 
tive. helpful means of serving the public as 
well as the industry in this matter. He 
always took a deep interest in this work and 
did much to encourage its development. Frank 
L.. Sulzberger has for several years taken a 
very active part in our association’s Cost Ac- 
counting Committee and is responsible for 
the following statement which he has had 


prepared to include in this review: 

The creed of the American Paint 
Manufacturers’ 
expert 
live 


and Varnish 
Association is to render useful 
service at cost. A service that can 
a service—live so long as it abides in 
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the laws of that service in the upbuilding and 
protection of the industry. This association 
seeks to be first in many things. 

A number of years ago a small group of far- 
sighted, quenchless and tireless individuals 
took it upon themselves to create interest in 
costs or facts, and Mr. Gregg was one of the 
leaders in this. A cost committee was ap- 
pointed and the unselfish men began serving 
the industry. The cost committee made a 
diligent search for engineers and cost ac- 
countants to study the paint and varnish cost 
problems. The best talent was obtained and 
several constructive manuals on cost finding 
were published and distributed to the members. 

A great deal of interest was displayed by the 
industry and numerous requests were made of 
the cost committee to send cost accountants 
to their plants to assist its members to install 
cost finding systems. 

The cost committee then appointed one of the 
most capable cost accountants in the country. 
He could not, however, devote his entire time 
to the industry. The cost committee received 
additional numerous calls for accountants and, 
as a result of it, selected another efficient ac- 
countant, H. B. Blanke, to devote all of his 
time to the industry exclusively. 

Practically every paint and varnish manu- 
facturer on the Pacific Coast demanded serv- 
ice of this cost accounting bureau. 

Here are a few problems a cost-finding sys- 
tem will indirectly solve:— 

Output not commensurate with capacity. 

Unnecessary reports and statistics. 

Weak spots protected by good fellowship. 

Customers’ complaints and impositions. 

Overtaxed memories. 

en growth of expenses to out- 
put. 

Returned goods and claims. 

Ignoring doings of competitors. 

Too expensive safeguards. 

a agent basing judgment on guess 
work. 

Failure to departmentize profits and losses. 

Expenses erroneously based on material 
costs. 

Activity mistaken for work. 

Conceaied leaks and weak conditions. 


Encouraging special orders on batches less 
than 25 gallons. 

Foreman using hands instead of eyes. 

Chasing the boss. 

Spoilage you never see. 

Catering to exceptions. 

Crying for more help instead of ‘‘more 


methced.’’ 
Long hauls of petty orders. 
Accumulating slow movers. 
Carrying customers’ stocks. 
“Shorts and outs’’ of good sellers. 
Overloading or stuffing customers. 
‘ Big customers dictating their own prices and 
erms. 


Salesmen plugging for sales instead of 
profits. 
Wrong commissions on slow sellers and 


staples. 
Misuse of advertising. 
Chronic price-cutting salesmen. 
Unprofitable circularizing. 
Insufficient analysis of selling points. 
Covering unprofitable territory. 
Difficulty in controlling good salesmen. 


It was necessary to increase the cost account. 
ing bureau staff, and the cost committee re- 
ceived nothing but praise as the result of the 
simple, practical and sound methods used by 
the staff. 

The bureau also served many of the members 
in the central and eastern part of the country, 
and have quite a number of orders for the 
standard uniform cost finding system, and ip 
conclusion we wish to state that it is the 
association’s desire to serve those members who 
have not made requests, and thereby benefit 
the industry not only in sections but in all 
parts of North America. 


Clean-up and Paint-up 


The Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign, con- 
ceived and put into effect by Allen W. Clark 
in 1912, has for sixteen years been a con- 
structive educational and promotional feature 
of the industry of outstanding value. Mr. 
Grege’s home was in St. Louis at the time the 
campaign was started. As the campaign head- 
quarters were also located in St. Louis, Mr. 
Gregg was able to give Mr. Clark a great deal 
of encouragement and assistance in the devel- 
opment of this important work, and I know 
from my own personal experience with Mr. 
GTegg, his consistent and helpful interest in 
its success. The following statement regard- 
ing this activity was prepared by Mr. Emerson, 
who is in charge of the Clean-up and Paint-up 
Campaign: 

Ih May, 1912, Allen W. Clark, in a published 
statement, announced the establishment of the 
National ‘Clean-up and Paint-up Campaign 
Bureau, to inspire local campaigns for commu- 
nity betterment. In its earlier development this 
activity was conducted by and at the expense 
of the American Paint and Oil Dealer, but was 
kept entirely separate from the business of the 
publication, to invite and enlist the co-opera- 
tion of all, regardless of any relationship, or 
lack of relationship, with the company or its 
business. It was stated that this was planned 
to be a truly nation-wide campaign, a cam- 
paign with activities spring and fall, and a 
campaign that should appeal to and should 
enlist, not oniy every element of the organized 
trade—or of the trade, whether organized or 
not—but of the press, civic organizations, local 
officials and the general public. 


Finance and Audit Committee 


The success of the campalign far surpassed 
the earlier expectations, with the result that 
its financial requirements soon became so much 
increaged and its value as a salesman became 


so apparent that a committee of members of 
the industry, known as the finance and audit 
committee, was formed to solicit investments 
in the movement from members of the trade, 
and to report upon the expenditure of the funds 
secured, although, for the time being, the 
bureau itself remained the property of Mr. 


Clark and his associates. 

At the thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
National Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, 
held at Cleveland, Mr. Clark formally offered 
the National Clean-up and Palint-up Campaign 
Bureau as a gift to the association. Mr. Clark’s 
offer ws formally accepted in a_ resolution 
passed October 22, 1925, which carried specific 
assurance that the association would conduct 
the work of the bureau on the same broad prin- 
had been founded, and 














ciples upon which it 
would maintain the bureau’s scope and func- 
tion, and its complete independence from any 


other trade promotion activity as in the past. 

In January, 1926, the tangible property of the 
bureau was removed from St. Louis to New 
York, and the bureau, was established in quar- 
ters at 243 West’, Thi rtyainthe ‘street, in the 
immediate) charged of fi Wy, Emergon, execu- 
tive secretary,'' under the ‘jutiddittion of the 
reneral manager of the association, George V. 
Horgan. 

In +he past two years the volume of demands 
upon the bureau has trebled. 


Financial Support 


In 1919, the first year in which the financing 
of the campaign was formally undertaken by 
the organized trade, the total investment in 
the movement was $13,555; in 1920, $34,432; in 





1921, $29,177; in 1922, $26,157; in 1923, $40,000; 
in 1924, $44,331; ,342.50; in 1926, 
$53.245; in 1927, $50,526.50. 

The National Clean-up and Paint-up Cam- 


paign Bureau annually inspires local campaigns 











in approximately seven thousand communities. 
Newsparer space to the value of approximate- 
ly $4,000,000, computed at current advertising 
rates, including front-page space which could 
not be purchased, is devoted to the campaign 
annually without expense to the national bu- 
reau, but for which the newspapers are well 
repaid by their increased volume of local ad- 
vertising in many Hnes of business. Sales of 
paint and varnish products traced to house-to- 
house canvasses inspired by the national bu- 
reau total many millions of dollars annually. 
For example, in last year’s canvass in Chicago 
elone the sales were computed to total $3,811,- 
407, and Chicago is only one of thousands of 
communities in which clean-up and paint-up 
campaigns are inspired? annually. 


Save-the-Surface Campaign 


The other promotional campaign of the in- 
dustry, the Save-the-Surface campaign, was 
launched inside of the Educational Bureau, and 
during its existence since 1919 has continuously 
been under the general supervision of that 
bureau. Mr. Gregg’s influence and devotion to 
that work was a great and outstanding factor 
in its success. Mr. McComb, business man- 
ager of that campaign, has prepared for this 
statement to you, the following: 


Although manufacturers of paint and var- 
nish in the United States knew in 1919 that 
the industry had grown almost steadily from 
the earliest years for which figures are avail- 
able, they realized that it had done little more 
than keep pace with the norma: population 
growth of the country and had not had the 
growth which was possible. At this time the 
Educational Bureau of the American Paint 
and Varnish Manufacturers’ Association de- 
cided to carry out a complete educational pro- 
gram which included advertising and publicity 
work for consumers and educational work 
among members of the industry. The associa- 
tion adopted the slogan, ‘‘Save the Surface 
and You Save AIll,’’ and the movement became 
known as ‘‘Save-the-Surface Campaign.’’ 


In addition to the manufacturers who in- 
vested $100,000 annually for the first five years 
others gradually joined as the campaign pro- 
gressed. Four new classifications of subscrib- 
ers also began to join, according to an assess- 
ment plan developed and considered equitable 
by the bureau. These investors included 
wholesalers, retailers, painters and paint sales- 


men. 
of the 


The headquarters were 


campaign 


originally in Philadelphia, but with the in- 
crease in the variety of its activities, it was 
decided that New York would be the more 


logical center, and in 1926 it was moved there. 


The Save-the-Surface Campaign started as 
a co-operative advertising movement. Adver- 
tising is still its foremost function, and the 
present program includes advertisements, 
many of them full page and in color in the 
Literary Digest, Good Housekeeping, Success- 
ful Farming and several of the state farm 
papers. But a number of other promotional ac- 
tivities are also being conducted. The pub- 
licity department is reaching several millions 
of readers monthly through its instructive arti- 
cles on paint and varnish. It is, in addition, 
performing a very specific servic> to the in- 
dustry by acting as an information bureau to 
household editors on all subjects connected with 
paint and varnish. 

Similarly, the film committee is directing 
educational work. The film, ‘‘The Romance 
of Paint and Varnish,’’ was seen by approxi- 
mately 100,000 spectators during the first half 
of 1928, and a motion picture teaching the 
advantages of painting, now being filmed by 
the United States Department of Agriculture 
at the instigation of the Save-the-Surface 
Campaign, will doubtless have much greater 
distribution. 


Salesmanship Training 


The trade and sales promotion work is like- 
the na- 


wise invaluable as supplementary to 

tional advertising and publicity. The most 
recent development in this department and 
one which marks a big step forward is the 
adoption of a course in merchandsing and 
salesmanship for the dealer, master painter 


and the manufacturer’s salesman. This course 
fills a long-standing need, for the conserva- 
tism of paint dealers and painters to adopt 
modern salesmanship has long been recognized 
as an outstanding weakness in the industry. 

Other trade and sales promotion activities 
of importance are the publication quarterly of 
Save-the-Surface News, the production and 
sale of a window display in 1928, the market- 
ing of Save-the-Surface calendars and the re- 
lease of co-operative advertisements for the 
use of dealers and painters. 


Flax Development 


Another activity of the industry in which 
Mr. Gregg evidenced a direct interest from 
the beginning was the work of the Flax De- 
velopment Committee. While this was not an 
actual part of the work of the Educational 
Bureau, it has always been closely related to 
it and tis one of many agencies which have 
done more real good for the industry as a 
whole than I think is generally realized. C. 
T. Nolan has devoted a tremendous amount of 
time to this work as the chairman of the 
committee, and I do not hesitate to say that 
but for the constructive vision of Mr. Nolan 
and his associates, which has _ resulted in 
greater stabilization of the flax growth in this 
country, we would today be in a precarious 
position so far as the supply of linseed oil 
from American-grown flax is concerned. Again 
Mr. Gregeg’s interest and co-operation with 
this committee did much to make its work 
successful. 

These few things, gentlemen, are but a sam- 
ple of the accomplishments of the twenty 
years during which the influence of Norris B. 
Gregg was a living, virile reality. 

I think sometimes we all take a lot for 
granted. Permit me to say that many manu- 
facturers in our industry are deriving real 
benefit in their every-day activities in the 
manufacture of their goods, the facility with 
which their goods are distributed and in their 
selling and advertising methods which can be 
traced back directly to pioneer work done by 
the association, and almost invariably that 
work has been participated in by the man of 
whom I am talking at some stage in its de- 
velopment. 


Freight Regulations 


I recall, for instance, as some of the men 
present will no doubt recall with me, the 
meetings which were held a number of years 
ago with representatives of the explosives 
division of the American Railway Association 
on the question of the use of the so-called red 
label on certain types of paint and varnish 
material. There were several such meetings, 
extending over a period of some considerable 
time. There was a great deal of work to be 
done in between these meetings, getting ready 
for them. As a result of our conferences, the 


drastic regulations originally promulgated 
were substantially changed so that the in- 
dustry might continue to operate without a 
radical interruption to its normal procedure. 
This was serious work and the job was well 
done. I feel confident that there are many 


active individuals in our industry today enjoy- 
ing the benefit of the work which was so well 
done at that time who do not know that Mr. 
Gregg and the men associated with him went 
through a period of hard work and consider- 


able anxiety in accomplishing the result they 
secured. 

I could go on at much greater length detail- 
ing other activities, 
pation 


and Mr. Gregg’s partici- 


in them, such as the non-exchange 
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agreement of which he was the father, insur- 
ance legislation, traffic, employers’ liability 
and workmen's compensation, fire hazard of 
wood shingles, the work with the government 
during the war, the industry’s code of ethics 
and many others. In all of these the guiding 
hand of Mr. Gregg was ever evident and a 
stabilizing influence. There have been times, 
naturally, over a period of twenty years when 
there have been internal differences in our 
association work which required a cool head 
and a good balance wheel. Mr. Gregg was 
always that in every sense of the word. His 
mind always worked with one object in view, 
namely, to accomplish that which was for 
the best interest of the industry as a whole. 

Such was the man who was with us yester- 
day, figuratively speaking, and is gone today. 
But his influence and the impression he has 
left on this industry will remain forever. He 
contributed in a whole-souled, unselfish and 
most generous manner to us of the present 


and to those of future generations. The in- 
dustry is finer, bigger and’ better in every 
respect for his association and for his un- 
selfish work with us. 


Gregg’s Influence 


I have made what is in reality but a brief 
inventory of the accomptishments during his 
twenty years in the responsible position which 
he held with our organization. I have not at- 
tempted to appraise this inventory. I will 
leave that for you to do. Let me just make 
this one statement, however—that our industry 
would not today occupy the high degree of 
public confidence which is ours, and ‘the indi- 
vidual units in the industry would not feel 
the pride and the satisfaction in their busi- 
ness which they do but for the many unher- 
alded contributions so modestly made by Nor- 
ris B. Gregg. 

I believe every individual interested directly 
and indirectly in the paint and varnish in- 
dustry realizes the debt which we owe to the 
memory of this man. And I believe, too, that 
we all recognize the inspirational value of 
keeping the memory of the man and his deeds 
alive for the benefit of the present and future 
generations. To that loyal fellow-worker in 
our many activities, Charles J. Roh, the in- 
dustry is indebted for the suggestion that a 
permanent memorial in honor of Mr. Gregg be 
created through the purchase by the industry 
of the grounds, building and eguipment now 
owned by Dr. Gardner and occupied by him 
as the headquarters of the Scientific Section 
of the Educational Bureau, located in Wash- 
ington. Mr. Roh’s suggestion was presented to 
the Educational Bureau at a recent meeting 
and enthusiastically and unanimously adopted. 
In all of my associational work I have never 
known of any proposal which met with such 
instant and whole-hearted acceptance and en- 
thusiastic voluntary offers of help as this one. 


Committee Appointed 


The bureau immediately authorized the ap- 
pointment of a special committee, of which 
Mr. Roh is the chairman, to put the plan into 
effect. The committee has carefully prepared 
a comprehensive plan, the details of which 
Mr. Roh will present to you. Let me say that 
the proposal for taking over the property 
owned by Dr. Gardner met with his immediate 
and whole-hearted approval. The committee 
has had the records showing the cost of this 
property and equipment audited by Ernst & 
Frnst and has secured appraisals on the 
ground and building from two competent au- 
thorities in Washington. On the strength of 
the audit and the two appraisals, with due 
consideration for depreciation, a price of 
$100,000 has been agreed upon. It is estimated 
that the improvements necessary in order to 
make this a fitting memorial will cost approx- 
imately $25,000, so that the total amount to 
which the members of the industry will be 
privileged to contribute in order to fittingly 
recognize the accomplishments of Norris B. 
Gregg and perpetuate the memory of his 
deeds and his influence will be $125,000. 

What could be more fitting than that this 
great industry which has been so wonderfully 
served by him should promptly and completely 
come forward with this sum which in the 
aggregate is so modest. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the industry to do a very practical 
thing in taking over the ownership of this 
building and thereby establishing a permanent 
industry-owned headquarters in Washington 
for all time to come. It is an investment on 
which we will all realize huge dividends. And 
while we are doing this practical thing, we 
are also permanently recording our apprecia- 
tion of Norris B. Gregg and his work, and 
we will set it up as a constant remainder to 
those who are here today and to those who 
will be here tomorrow of the service he ren- 
dered and of the respect, esteem and love 
which we who knew him and worked with him 
had for him. 


Other Speakers 


Mr. Trigg was followed bv E. J. Cornish, 
president of the National Lead Company, 
with whom Mr. Greeg had been associated 
for many years. He gave to Mr. Gregg 
the credit for the constructive policies 
that had been adopted by the organiza- 
tion, declaring that his associate was the 
one who had initiated most of the advance 
steps that had been taken. 


Ludington Patton, a life-time friend of 
Mr. Gregg, told of his great admiration 
and respect for him. Dr. D. A. Kohr, 
Lowe Brothers, Dayton, Ohio, and Dr. 
Gardner also talked on the great work 
that had been accomplished for the in- 
dustry by Mr. Gregg. 

Norris B. Gregg, jir., with great feeling, 
recalled the dinner held a year and a half 
ago in the Drake Hotel, Chicago, in honor 
of his father. and said that the volume of 
letters and friendly expressions that had 
been presented to his father had been held 


by him as his most prized possession. He 
said that he, too, valued it above every- 
thing that had come to him from his 


father and that he wanted to give it to 
the Educational Bureau to be kept and 
preserved in the Gregg Memorial building. 
On motion of Mr. Cornish the gift was 
accepted with a rising vote of thanks. 


Mr. Roh outlined the plan for the rais- 
ing of the funds that would be required. 
He suggested that the committee’s recom- 
mendation that subscription from the in- 
dustry should be one and one-half the 
amounts annually subscribed for the sup- 
port of the Educational Bureau. This 
recommendation was adopted. Outlines 
of the plans and subscription blanks were 
distributed to the various district chair- 
men present. It was also suggested that 
many friends of Mr. Gregg who were not 
members of the industry would desire to 
have a part in this memorial and Mr. Roh 


said that these subscriptions would be 
gladly received. Mr. Patton suggested 
that he hoped and expected that the 


amount might be greatly oversubscribed, 
in which event the surplus might be de- 
voted to a permanent endowment of the 
research laboratory. 

for funds 


The result of the campaign f 
will be announced November 3 at the 


offices of the committee, 18 East Forty- 


first street, New York. 
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Proceedings of the 


Federation of Paint and Varnish Production Clubs 


Sixth Annual Meeting, Detroit, Michigan 
October 16 and 17, 1928 


The seventh annual meeting of the 
Federation of Paint and Varnish Pro- 
duction Clubs was opened in the Book- 


Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Tuesday evening, 
October 16. The members had dinner to- 
gether before entering upon the business 
of their meeting. Everitt J. Cole, of the 
Hilo Varnish Corporation, Brooklyn, the 
president of the federation, called the 
meeting to order. More than one hundred 
members attended. 


The New Officers 


As its officers and executive committee- 
men for the ensuing year, the federation 
elected the following :— 


President, P. D. Buckminster, of the 
Martin Varnish Company, Chicago. 


Vice-president, E. J. Probeck, of 
Jones-Dabney Company, Louisville. 

Treasurer, Ralph Everett, of the 
stone Varnish Company, Brooklyn. 

Secretary, George B. Heckel, Philadel- 
phia. 

Members of the executive committee, J. 
E. Kortum, of the Warren Paint & Var- 
nish Company, Nashville; J. McE. Sander- 
son, of the Larkin Company, Buffalo. 


After the calling of the roll at the 
opening session, Mr. Cole read the follow- 
ing address as president :— 


President’s Address 


Tonight we are opening the seventh annual 


the 


Key- 


convention of the Federation of Paint and 
Varnish Production Clubs, which marks the 
close of the sixth year of its existence. The 
remarkable progress of our production clubs 


and their federation is sometning of which we 


can all be proud. It is but about thirteen 
years ago that the first production club was 
organized. ‘Tonight there are fourteen clubs, 


extending from coast to coast. 
700 members, representing 315 companies, lo- 
cated in 85 cities. Such a development could 
only be possible in a movement where the pur- 
poses and benefits are eminently worth while. 

We have interchanged practical and technical 
information and experience. Our digests bristle 
with valuable material and the programs at 
our annual meetings have been an inspiration 
for the years to follow. : 

We have served our customers by the inter- 
change of better methods and the ;reductiecn of 
waste. 

We have served as a body of experts pre- 
pared and ready to advise in matters of pro- 
duction and of a technical character concerning 
our industry. 

We have furnished our federal, 
city governments with constructive advice on 
specifications of material andi on ordinances 
for the better protection of lite and property 

The great record of the past is a real chal- 


There are over 


state and 


lenge to the future with iis even iarger op- 
portunities. 

The past year has been no exception and 
contributes its share of progress. The whole- 


hearted spirit of co-operation, the wiilingness 
of everyone to do his part, makes possible ac- 
complishments which would otherwise be sim- 
ply first-class ideas. 


Your administration was fortunate. The 
work of your past presidents, Fasig, Cock, 
Howe, Werne and McEwen, was well done. 
Our federation has become a smoothly {une- 


tioning organization already for further work. 
Following the excellent example of ex- 
President McEwen, a conference of your execu- 
tives was called in Cleveland last December. 
Ambitious plans were adopted which have cul- 
minated in this meeting tonight. 
Our faithful secretary, G. B. Heckel, 
tinued his efficient services and has done 
everything in his power to further our in- 
terests. The digest has been published regu- 
larly and well. The large task of preparing 
the year book was brought to a successful 
finish and you have all received copies. I wish 
especially to call your attention to the brief 
but comprehensive history of our federation of 
which our secretary is the unassuming author. 
Our vice-president and treasurer, P. D. Buck- 
minster, has been a faithful steward of our 
worldly wealth as well as the chairman of our 


con- 














plant managers committee. The amount of 
time and energy this dual office has required 
is something that only Mr. Buckminster, or 
pessibly Mrs. Buckminster, know. 
Activities of Committees 
Our various committees have served well and 
will report to you shortly. Their activities 
have deserving of your hearty support. 
\l cost accounting, dry color stand- 
r ation ‘ venue of co-operative ef- 
I Ve ome 
D ge the ear I had the good fortune to 
ta ut two of e then existing clubs 
} ery rr not have been able to 
n I Pa . I am sure that 
it t he i and les clubs 

‘ He at as efreshing as I i Visits 
to the « ers While your president should 
not feel that visiting the lubs is a duty, if 
he can do so, the memory of the visits some- 
thing he will always cherish 

In our by-laws, article II, section f, we 
define one of our ‘‘objects’’ as the formation 
of new clubs You see, we have something 
so good that we can’t help passing it on. 
During the year two new clubs have been 


organized. With the co-operation of Mr. Daum 
and a committee of Pittsburgh manufacturers, 


your officers helped in the forming of the 
Pittsburgh Paint and Varnish Production Club 
last December. In May, aided by John R. 
MacGregor and Past President Cook, the 
Northwest Paint and Varnish Production Club 
came into being. 

On behalf of our federation, I welcome these 
clubs and their delegates to this their first 


convention. 

The addition of new clubs, worthy as it may 
be, is not necessarily a measure of progress un- 
less the same high character of membership is 
maintained which exists in the other clubs. In 


the case of the two clubs just mentioned, I 
have ample evidence that this is true. 


Suggestions for Future 


Just a few suggestions for the future. We 
as an organization must work more closely 
with the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association, our parent body, and 
I am sure this happy condition would result 


if oné of our number is chosen to represent 
the federation on the board of directors of the 
manufacturers’ 
relationship 


believe that a 
between our 


association. I 


closer should exist 





Everitt J. Cole 
The Retiring President 


Our 
in- 
they 


bureau. 
san be of 
work and 


and the educational 
are common and we 
assistance in their 


federation 
interests 
creasing 
in ours. 
The 
still 


develop a plan of 
closer co-operation of the member clubs 
with the central body and its committees. 
There is too much lost motion and too much 
lost time due to changes of club Officers, etc. 
Possibly all federation work should be car- 
ried on directly through the club’s member of 
the plant managers committee. 

A conference of presidents and 
of our various clubs could be arranged an- 
other year, and I am sure that from it plans 
for making better clubs would result. 


Our industry is served by a number of dif- 


near future should 


secretaries 


ferent organizations, some more or less over- 
lapping in their functions. There is one field 
which our federation can call its own. It is 


that of solving the problems of applied science 
in the production and use of paint, varnish and 
lacquer. This is the kind of work we are 
fitted for. Pure science may discover great 
fundamental truths, but not until they are ap- 
plied are the benefits obtained. The club 
papers from year to year are excellent exam- 
ples of what can be done. Their preparation 
should be made a still larger part of our clubs’ 
work. Plans for next year should be started 
at once and carried on regularly, not spasmod- 
ically or left for the last few months before 
the convention. 

This is a very worth while work. Coming 
together is a beginning—keeping together is 
progress—working together is success. 
Heckel, Philadelphia, 
report as secretary of 


George B. 
the following 
federation :— 


read 
the 


Secretary’s Report 


As your secretary, I 
your organization on 


wish to congratulate 
its record of the past 
year. It has been a year of growth, not only 
in membership, but jn accomplishment and in 
importance. Above all, it has been a year of 
rapid advance in influence and recognition. 





Tolerated at first as a dubious experiment, 
the industry not only in America, but all over 
the industrial world, now recognizes it as 
essential to the advancement of this, our own 
industry 

That there is a real and vital growing in- 
terest of your own members in its work is 
demonstrated not nl the papers which 
have appeared in your official digest, but by 
the attention paid t your utt inces by the 
trade and technical vess, both here and 
abroad 

I believe that all nbers wil! have realized 
that there has beer I improvement in 
the organization ar ition of this fed- 
eration, a! ! eption hag 
progress in marked 
than during 

Following the President 
McEwen in 112 j irly in 
December | officers 
ex-presidents en in 
Cleveland At ns and 
relations of tl re de- 
fined and muc!l en to 
methods for co-o ubs 
It was also agreed be 


added to the list of 
vice-president, who 
Managers’ Committe 
burdened. 
At the 


Suggestion <« 





added 
report to 


and ap- 
you at 


a memorial committee was 
pointed. This committee will 
this meeting. 


Membership Eligibility 


The question of eligibility to membership in 
local clubs was seriously discussed, and while 
the federation does not assume to dictate the 
policies of local clubs, it was the consensus of 
opinion that it is a matter worthy of very 
careful consideration by the clubs themselves, 
keeping always in mind the fact that thexe 
clubs are paint and varnish production clubs. 

It was also felt that it would be a distinct 
convenience to visiting officers and members, 
as well as in other ways, if the several clubs 
could find it possible to agree on the same day 
of each month for their regular meetings. 

This meeting also determined the exact 
status of an associate member as a member 
‘f the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Inc., who is not a 
member of a local club. 

At the request of the board of directors that 
the federation appoint a member to represent 





— — 


Paul D. Buckminster 


The New President 


Paul D. Buckminster, the new president of 
the Federation of Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Clubs, is superintendent for the Martin 
Varnish Company, Chicago. He has been with 
that concern since November, 1924. 

Mr. Buckminster was born in Georgetown, 
Mass., September 9, 1889, the son of Charles 
L. and Flora B. (Chamberlain) Buckminster. 
After finishing high school at Haverhill, Mass., 
he entered the University of New Hampshire, 


by which he was graduated in 1912 with a 
B Ss degree in chemical engineering. He 
started in the paint and varnish industry as 
chemist for the New England Oil, Paint & 


Varnish Company, Boston, in 1913. Soon after- 
ward he went to Everett, Mass., as production 
manager for E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
remaining with that concern ten years. In 
1923, he became technical supervisor for 
treinig Brothers, Inc., Hoboken, N. J.. going 
to Chicago a year later. In that city, he 
served as manager of the cost bureau of the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ Association, 
and he was a member of its cost accounting 
committee from 1921 to 1926. He is the author 
of ‘‘A Cost Accounting Manual for Varnish 
Manufacturers’ and ‘‘Cost Accounting in Paint 








and Varnish Plants.” 

The affairs of paint and varnish product on 
clubs attracted Mr. Buckminster’s activities 
early in the existence of these organizations 
He was secretary of the New England Paint 
and Varnish Production Club in 1921 and 1922 
and its president in 1923. The next year, he 


was chairman of the program committee of 
the New York and New Jersey Plant Managers 
Association, and he served in the same capacit 


in the Paint and Varnish Superintendents’ 
Club of Chicago in 1926. He was president 
of the Chicago club in 1927. 

In 1926, he was elected a member of the 


executive committee of the Federation of 








Paint and Varnish Production Clubs, and last 
year, was its vice-president and treasurer 
He has also served as chairman of several 
of the committees of the federation. 

Mr. Buckminster was. secretary of the 
Alumni Association of the University of New 
Hampshire from 1915 to 1921. In the latter 
vear, he was elected vice-president of the as- 





sociation. As chairman of the university build- 
ing committee, he supervised the designing and 
construction of a memorial athletic field at 
Durham, N. H. He has always taken a keen 
interest in track athletics. He is also a mem- 
ber of the American Chemical Society, the 
Alpha Chi Sigma and Lambda Chi . Alpha 
fraternities, Galilean lodge of Masons, Everett, 
and Gourgas chapter of Rose Croix, Chicago 
He is secretary of the board of trustees of 
St. Paul’s on the Midway Universalist Church, 
Chicago. : 

Mr. Buckminster and Miss Emily H. 
were married at Haverhill, Mas June 3, 
They have two children, Franc Louise, 
years old, and Philip Irving, six. They 
at 8018 Merrill avenue, Chicago. 


Conner 
1915 
eight 


reside 





that association on a joint committee of the 
American Society of Mechanical Engineers and 
the National Association of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, to act as sponsors for certain specifica- 
tions to the American Standards Association, 
Wayland W. Rice was appointed. 


Immediately after the close of this confer- 
ence your president, accompanied by several 
others, went to Pittsburgh and had the pleas- 
ure of assisting in the formation of a club in 
that city, which promptly became a unit of 
the federation, which now comprises thirteen 
clubs. 

It is reported that an additional club has 
been organized in the Minneapolis-St. Paul 
district, but no response has been forthvoming 
to an invitation to join the federation. 


At the Cleveland conference the conditions 
governing the award of the American Paint 
Journal, which was accepted at your last 
meeting, were arranged with George W. Priest, 
jr., editor of that publication, and these con- 
ditions were later published in the digest and 
the year book and by circular letter to the 
clubs. An eminently competent committee was 
appointed by your president, as follows:—h. 
Ww. 3oughton, chairman, New Jersey Zinc 
Company; Dr. G. W. Thompson, National 
Lead Company; Henry A. Gardner, Institute 
of Paint and Varnish Kesearch; Dr. C. D. 
Holley, Sherwin-Williams Company; Dr. Percy 


H. Walker, United States Bureau of Stand- 
ards. Three papers have been submitted in 
competition to this committee, which will re- 
purc its finding at this meeting. 

Technical Papers 
Since the obviously wise tendency of the 


clubs is toward co-operative rather than indi- 
vidual work in the preparation of technical 
papers, it would seem wise, if the award is to 
be continued, to widen the scope of competi- 
tion by removing this particular restriction, 
and this, I am advised, the American Paint 
Journal is now prepared to do. 

The 1928 year book of the federation ap- 
peared in due time after unavoidable delays 
In securing necessary data from the clubs, 
and, from expressions of opinion received, 
seems to have been generally satisfactory as 
to form, arrangement and contents. 

The two specifications adopted by the feder- 
ation, a history of the organization and a 
more convenient arrangement of the list of 
members, were innovations which, I believe, 
met with approval. 

Considerable delay and difficulty has been 
experienced during the past year in persuading 
some of the clubs to appoint members to the 
Piant Managers’ Committee. This is one of 
the most important and valuable agencies of 
the federation, and if this were fully realized, 
I do not believe the clubs would require so 
mény reminders and final telegrams. By way 
sf reminder, I take the liberty of quoting in 
full the by-law governing this committee:— 

“Article V., Section D.:—The Plant Man- 
agers’ Committee shall be appointed by the 
president of the American Paint and Varnish 
Manufacturers’ Association from names sub- 
mitted by the constituent clubs, and the presi- 
dent shall have power to fill vacancies which 
may occur during the term of office of any of 
the committeemen. 

“1. This committee shall consist of one rep- 
resentative from each constituent club. 

“2. Recommendations for this committee 
shall be made by the constituent clubs in May 
of each year, and the appointments to this 
committee shall be made in June of each year 
the members so appointed to take office imme- 
diately after the following annual meeting and 
to hold office for the federation year, or until 
their successors are appointed. 

It shall be the duty of the Plant Man- 
agers’ Committee to act in an advisory capacity 
of matters of common interest to the con- 





stituent clubs, on the one hand, and to the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association, on the other hand; and to give a 
report through its chairman at the annual 
meeting; and to hold a meeting immediately 
following the annual meeting of the federa- 
tion.’’ 

That lose and uninterrupted contact with 
the Manufacturers’ Association is essential to 


the welfare of 
therefore, the 


is self-evident; 
this committee 


this organization 
importance of 


needs no emphasis. 
Interest in Manufacturers 

In the same connection I may be permitted 
to suggest that our members have a _ vital 
interest in the success and progress of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ 
Association whose members are for the most 
part employers of our own members. ‘The in- 


fluence of these members toward bringing into 


the membership of the manufacturers’ asocia- 
tion eligible and desirable concerns as yet 
unconnected with it, would be valuable and 
would be fully appreciated. 

The arrangement made a year ago for col- 
laboration of our abstract committee with Mr. 
Gardner has evidently proved satisfactory. The 


number and value of the abstracts published 
have been improved as has the form of the 
publication So far as I know there is nothing 
approaching these pamphlets in completeness or 
thoroughness published for any other industry 
throughout the world. The increased expense, 
which is considerable, is borne by the educa- 
tional bureau 

There has been the closest and 
possible co-operation between your 





friendliest 
highly com- 





petent president and your secretary. I only 
nope that the president has been as well satis- 
fied with the secretary as the secretary with 
him 

This brings me to a personal statement which 
I think I should make in justice to you. Your 
by-laws provide that ‘‘There shall also be 
elected at the annual meeting from recom- 
mendations made by the general manager Ot 
the American Paint and Varnish Manufac- 
turers’ Association a secretary who also shall 
act as editor of the digest of the federation.’’ 
Since the adoption of that by-law, I have 
been honored by successive appointments under 
that by-law, presumably at your suggestion. 
I wish you to understand, however, that you 
are under no obligation to continue me in this 
office. I am sure that you could find among 
your own members some one better fitted for 
the task, and if so, I trust that no feeling of 











IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


sentiment or obligation will stand in your way. 
My feelings will in no way be hurt by any 
action you may take. 

Officially, I have been editor of the digest 
during the past year, but, as you are aware, 
the work has been done entirely by my son, 
to whom belongs whatever credit or blame is 
due in connection with it. If you decide that 
your interests will be better served by a differ- 
ent secretary, please feel free to choose ac- 
cordingly. The routine facilities of my office 
will still be at his and your complete disposal, 
I shall retain my interest in your work and 
progress, and shall still be at your command 
for any service you may ask of me. 


Memorials of deceased members were 
presented by W. P. Werner. P. D. Buck- 
minster summarized the report on plant 
managers which he had presented at the 
meeting of the American Paint and Var- 
nish Manufacturers’ Association in the 
afternoon. 


R. C. Stark, chairman of the commit- 
tee on cost accounting, presented the fol- 
lowing report :— 


Cost Accounting Report 


The first regularly appointed cost accounting 
committee, as part of the federation organiza- 
tion, was named by the president at the exec- 
utive committee conference held in Cleveland, 
December 5, 1927. 

This does not mean, however, that the sub- 
ject of cost accounting had been accorded no 
previous recognition by the executive com- 
mittee or the various clubs making up the 
constituency of the federation. As a matter 
of fact, the discussion of questions pertinent 
to this subject has occupied no small part of 
the club programs for several years past. 
tecent activities along this line were sum- 
marized briefly and forcibly in the report 
given by P. D. Buckminster at the last annual 
——s of the federation, held in Atlantic 

y- 

During the year just past the question of 
operating costs has been given major atten- 
tion in practically all papers presented before 
the various clubs dealing with problems re- 
lating directly to production methods. Mem- 
bers of the New York and New Jersey club 
presented very interesting papers at its No- 
vember meeting on the subject of the grind- 
ing of lacquer pastes in various types of 
mills, in which operating costs were given 
careful consideration as one of the important 
factors in determining the particular equip- 
ment most desirable. The Toronto club at its 
January meeting continued the discussion of 
stone mill costs, cost of cleaning drums and 
varnish fire costs, and is planning on giving 
the last two subjects more intensive study for 
presentation at later meetings. The February 
meeting of the Chicago club was given over 
to a discussion on the subject of arriving at 
raw material costs by teamwork. This was 
presented in a very novel manner by three 
members of the club, one taking the part of 
the purchasing agent, one the superintendent 
and one the cost accountant. The resulting 
discussion was both interesting and profitable 
and this method of subject presentation is 
worthy of consideration by the other clubs. 
At a joint meeting of the ‘Toronto and 
Cleveland-Buffalo clubs, held in June, the 
chairman of your committee was privileged to 
speak to those present on the subject of fac 
tory costs. The talk was followed by a gen- 
eral discussion jin which many interesting 
points were developed. 


Articles Published 


In mentioning the Chicago club, it seems 
only fitting that some public recognition be 
made of the splendid contribution to the sub- 
ject of cost accounting in paint and var- 
nish plants by its president, P. D. Buck- 
minster. This was developed by Mr. Buck- 
minster as a series of twenty articles pub- 
lished in the American Paint Journal, which 
were later printed in book form. The subject 
has been given thorough, painstaking treat- 
ment by the author, and no person interested 
in paint and varnish production or costs can 
afford to be without a copy of this book for 
study and reference. 

As a basis for future work, and in order to 
determine the cost problems in our industry 
which would be of greatest importance to the 
membership of the federation, your committee 
prepared a questionnaire recently, which, 
through the assistance of our genial secre- 
tary, Mr. ‘Heckel, has been mailed to the 
entire membership. This questionnaire listed 
eight subjects which were considered as out- 
Standing, and requested the person receiving 
Same to add any other subjects which in his 
opinion should be included, the entire list to 
he ranked in order of importance. The eight 
subjects submitted were as follows: 

taw material losses due to handling, evap- 
oraton, shrinkage, etc. 

Varnish manufacturing losses in cooking. 
thinning and filtering: also tank losses from 
evaporation and skinning. 

Proper distribution of overhead costs. 

Use of budgetary control in factory opera- 
tions. 5 

Use of wage incentive plans in the manu- 
facture of paints and varnishes. 

Correct basis of depreciation for various 
types of equipment used in the production of 
paints, varnishes and lacquers. 

Cost of filling paints, varnishes or lacquers 
by hand as compared with machine filling. 

Analysis and degrading of returned goods. 

Replies to this questionnaire are still com- 
ing in, and from the number already received 
it is apparent that a large part of the mem- 
bership is actively interested in a construc- 
tive study of the various problems set forth 
The information to be gathered from those 
replies will he compiled shortly, and your com- 
on onan that the result of this 

ation be use¢ 1 4 
i tn ae in planning future work 


Broader Study Necessary 


Of course, other problems will come to the 
fore from time to time, and these will have 
to be met as the occasion arises. On the other 
hand, most of the subjects referred to carry 
with them possibilities of continuous study 
and research which cannot be satisfactorily 
completed in a short space of time. Indeed 
the development of new thoughts and new 
ideas may reouvire that certain of them he 
continued indefinitely. To properly assure the 
necessary attention being given to this vital 
part of cur work. it is the recommendation of 
this committee that a. cost accounting com- 
mittee be included in the set-up of each sep- 
arate club. These committees will form a 
contact point for the national committee and 
throurh this direct co-oreration there js no 
question but that splendid results may be ac- 
complished, , ; 

While it is true that in many of the smaller 
establishments the person in charee of manu- 
facturing is surerintendent, chemist. cost ac- 
countant. shipping clerk. and what have you, 
all rolled in one, nevertheless the fact remains 
that his continued success on the job is de- 
pendent in no small degree on the amount of 
attention given to oneratinge costs and the 
use of information gained thereby in the re- 
duction of operating exerenses while main- 
taining or improving qvalitv of product. The 
discussion of methods of determining and con- 
trolling these costs can only be helpful in 
attaining this end. 

Furthermore, the addition of such subjects 
to the programs of our clubs will have the 


scope of our work 
attracting to our 
caliber from 
although not 
supervision of 
interested in 
production from 
result in bringing 
together on common ground those who, 
their specific 


result of broadening the 


membership 
the larger 
directly engaged 
nevertheless are 
the problems of 


establishments, 


in terms of re- 
sulting economy production ag the well 
The benefit to be gained through such 
contacts by the individuals themselves, as well 
represent and the 
industry as a whole, can hardly be measured. 


concerns they 


Budgetary Control 


In an address on “Budgetary Control,” 
B. Blanke, 
of the American 
Manufacturers’ Association, 
merely the 
He warned 


and Varnish 
said that knowing 
first step in reducing costs. 
dangers threatening a 
ness in which one man attempts to con- 
trol all departments without keeping ade- 
quate records for use by his successor or 
saying that 
that every business should show in black 
and white the way the business is plan- 
ned and executed. 

In this connection, Mr. Blanke said that 
the co-operation formerly carried on 
the mind of the one individual when the 


against the 


successors, important 


of the lack of 
plan of proper future action 
whereby co-ordination between all depart- 
ments is made possible, 

The speaker discussed such subjects as 
the proper budget period, proper person 
to compile departmental 


outlining 


estimates, 
working of 
the budget, method of enforcing budgets, 
classification of ‘budget 
determining 
raw material requirements, raw material 
budget control, 
and manufacturing expense budget, reach- 
ing the following conclusions :— 


A budgetary control system as outlined is no 
doubt something new to many general 
Consequently it will take a reasonable 
length of time to become acquainted with the 
preparation and use of the various budgets. In 
commencing such a system it is, therefore, best 
to begin gradually and to thoroughly acquaint 
oneself with the purpose of the system. 


In order to point out clearly the benefits to 
be derived from the operation of a budgetary 
eontrol system, it is first necessary to state its 
limitations :— 


once prepared, be of no 
value unless they are enforced. 

upon estimates. 
the event these estimates are arbitrarily pre- 
pared and not based upon previous records and 
judgment, the results obtained will 
unsatisfactory. 

A budgetary system cannot be 
in a short space of time. 

A budgetary 
tended to replace or relieve 
administrative duties of the general manager, 
furnish him 
which the administration 
on more efficiently and under better 


information 
of the business 


Advantages to Be Derived 


Where a budgetary control system is properly 
and enforced, the advantages to be 
derived are as follows:— 

Outlining in a definite manner a)l future 
enabling the company 
tain more closely that final goal of anticipated 
sales and profits. 

Increasing the co-ordination between all 
departments, and particularly as follows:— 
Between the sales 
purchasing 


department, 
department 
planning of production 
materials to 


nection with the 
the purchasing 
provide for sales. 

Between the sales department 
factory and the financial department 
nection with proper financial 
Preparing a definite financial 
the company 


requirements. 


thereby enabling 
ample time and at a minimum cost sufficient 


Centralizing the 
the supervision of 
enabling him to 
departments 


the general 


operating, 
anticipated sales 
Controlling expenditures 
partments, 
profits anticipated 
those profits once 

The year’s work of the committee on 
abstracts was reviewed in a report read 
Binswanger. 


Good Housekeeping 


“Good Housekesping,’ 
Sanderson, 
summarized 
questionnaires 
prepared by the central program commit- 
as follows :— 

The reasons for good housekeeping are aptly 


Company, 


production 
be more healthful, 
dents and fires than a dirty, disorderly 
cleanliness, 


lower costs, 


What constitutes cleanliness? 
paper :—‘‘The 
orderliness 
plant—buildings 


constitute cleanliness 


free from odd pieces of junk; yard kept clean; 


well painted; machinery 
equipment 
conveniently 
containers 


regularly.’’ 


Methods Vary Widely 


accomplish 
housekeeping appears to 
management 
and, as such, the responsibility for results is 
shared by everyone from the general manager 


production 


in each department for clean-up work. Others 


work to keep clean the machinery or area for 
responsible. 


DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 





on the cleaning regularly or spasmodically, as 
part of the routine production work. Other 
plants set aside a definite period for clean-up. 
In some plants this clean-up period is a few 
minutes at the end of each day; in others, a 
portion of Saturday morning; in others, a part 
day once a month, One plant recommends 
an inspection committee to go through the 
plant and check the work of each department 
and make definite recommendations for im- 
provement. In most p.ants, however, this 
checking up is considered a part of the gen- 
eral management problem and handled ac- 
cordingly. 
Cleaning Floors 


One of the difficulties in all paint plants is 
to keep the floors clean. All plants seem to 
recognize the fact that spills should be cleaned 
up immediately. The most general method of 
cleaning floors seems to be applying a mixture 
of caustic soda solution and sawdust, allowing 
this to soak overnight or over Sunday and 
then cleaning by washing and scraping. This 
method has several disadvantages. It unques- 
tionably works toward the rapid deterioration 
of both wood and concrete floors. It makes 
wood floors extremely slippery and it is likely 
to lead to damage of bu .tding construction or 
equipment on floors below. One plant reports 
using creosote oil instead of caustic, but 
makes no report as to aow this works out 
either for results or cost. Floor cleaning is 
done in many plants simply by scraping cold. 
Better and quicker results can be obtained by 
steaming before scraping. This is readily ac- 
complished by turning live steam through a 
hose into a large sheet inwn pan inverted over 
the floor. Scraping and heating can be car- 
ried on at about the same speed, so that large 
floor areas can be covered in comparatively 
short time. Some plants report the use of 
malleable iron plates on the floors. When 
dirty, these are taken up and burned off. 
Fixed iron plates have several advantages 
over wood or concrete floors when subjected 
to the same methods of cleaning. They offer a 
smooth surface for chipping or scraping and 
can be washed off absolutely clean so as not 
to be slippery after cleaning with caustic soda. 
Some places report the use of glue or white- 
wash coating on floors so that paint can be 
more readily chipped off. This would appear 
to be particularly applicable to sheet iron or 
smooth concrete floors. Raw material stock- 
rooms, where the floor dirt is dry powder, can 
be readily cleaned with a portable electric 
vacuum cleaner. 


The general practice seems to be to clean 
with steam or caustic solution when the mill- 
stones are down to be dressed. The mill 
frames are often coated with shellac so that 
accumulations of paint can be easily chipped 
off. It appears desirable to keep all grinding 
equipment painted a uniform color. 


Removal of Refuse 


Spoiled containers and similar junk not sub- 
ject to spontaneous combustion appears to be 
generally collected at a definite location for 
each department, with someone made respon- 
sible for removal of these accumulations to 
the dump wagon or incinerator. Used rags 
are generally coHected in cans kept part full 
of water to avoid spontaneous combustion. 
Some plants launder these rags and use them 
over again, in which case the collection cans 
are kept part full of the solution used for 
cleaning, which is generally trisodium phos- 
phate. The general experience on the laun- 
dering of rags appears to be that the cost 
and nuisance of laundering is hardly worth 
while. 

It appears good practice to keep odd lots of 
raw material and finished products out in plain 
sight rather than put away where they will 
not be seen. Using them up regularly pre- 
vents accumulations which are difficult to 
dispose of. It appears to be better to use 
up your own dead stock in your own regular 
goods than to sell accumulations at bargain 
prices which will find their way back to com- 
pete with your own regular goods. 


Fire Prevention Methods 


A final inspection at the close of each work- 
ing day is absolutely essential for the removal 
of used rags, sawdust, partly mixed colors 
and similar material which will take fire 
spontaneously. In most plants the foreman is 
responsible for this inspection and is checked 
by the night watchman on his first round. 
Few plants seem to have a regular fire drill. 
Many plants have definite rules regarding ac- 
tion in time of fire, but as no particular sys- 
tem is followed to render these rules familiar 
to the men, they ure probably in most in- 
stances rather useless. Most plants seem to 
be equipped with extinguishers of suitable 
types and the use of sprinkler systems 1s 
common, largely through the insistence of the 
fire insurance companies. Inspection and re- 
charging of extinguishers is generally carried 
on systematically. One club suggests the fre- 
quent checking of thermometers to avoid 
overheating of batches, with the consequent 
fire risk. One company reports furnishing 
suits to its men and keeping them cleane! 
to avoid oily clothes being kept in the lockers. 
This would appear a costly procedure and the 
advantage obtained doubtful, as only one spill 
would be sufficient to saturate a suit of 
overalls with sufficient oil or paint so that 
it might take fire spontaneously. 


Health and Cleanliness 


Only a few plants appear to insist on thor- 
ough cleanliness at lunch time. Most plants 
seem to leave this to the discretion of the 
men, even to the extent of permitting them 
to eat sandwiches, etc., while at work. For 
the prevention of spitting, it is common prac- 
tice to paint all corners white. Many plants 
supplement this with cuspidors at convenient 
locations. 

Summing up, it would appear that condi- 
tions of cleanliness and orderliness in the av- 
erage paint and varnish plant are not up to 
the high standards of some other industries. 
It would appear, therefore, that the subject 
of good housekeeping might be worth some 
further study and effort on the part of our 
members during the coming year. 

J. E. Kortum reported for the com- 
mittee on programs, telling of the progress 
made in work of allocating subjects of 
interest among the constituent clubs and 
of co-ordinating the interest of workers 
in various sections. This was followed by 
reports from the various clubs, covering 
their work during the past year. 


Dry Color Standardization 


The report of the Committee on Stand- 
ardization of Dry Colors, F. A. Wertz, 
chairman, follows :— 

All ef you wil! recall the justified indecision 
at the last meeting of the federation, as to the 
Cesirability of continuing the existence of the 
Committee on Standardization of Dy Colors 
The committee at that time reported that 
standardization seemed hopeless and undesir- 
able, several other members felt certein that 
economies and other advantages would result 
from standadization, and a committee from 
the Philade’phia club presented an exhibit to 
show that standardization of chrome yellows 
in the light. medium, and deep sh‘ des gathered 
from a number of dry color consumers in their 
district. had already been accomplished to a 
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very s ing degree. With this mixture of 
discou Z nd of hopeful facts before the 
meeting, indecision on continuance of the com- 
mittee was not to be wondered at. If stan- 


dardization promised benefits, it should be pur- 
sued if possible; but surely all of us felt that 
the whole problem, and more particularly an 
adequate starting point on any program of 
standardization, presented a vague, wide, in- 
definite field. Your present commitee accepted 
appointment without hope of transforming this 
indefinite problem into a definite one, but only 
with the hope of continuing a study and survey 
of it. 

The surprising results of the examination of 
chrome yellows in the Philadelphia district, 
stimulated committees of other federation 
clubs to examine certain groups of dry colors 
being supplied by differert manufacturers to 
members in their districts, and their interest- 
ing reports are to be found in the reports of 
the constituent clubs. Nearly all the clubs 
have done some work on this subject; and your 
committee feels some slight responsibility in 
having stimulated this general survey of the 
present status of standardization in different 
sections of the country. A study of these 
reports will serve as a preliminary guide in 
determining whether work shall be continued 
along this line. In general, these reports show 
that chrome yellows could probably be stan- 
dardized with little difficulty or hardship to 
maker or consumer; in fact, have already been 
standardized to a marked degree. A smaller 
number of reports on other dry colors show 
rather plainly the stumbling blocks to stan- 
dardization. 


Definition of Standardization 


Perhaps to most of us standardization first 
calls to mind a standardization of the mass 
tone of the dry color, which at the present 
time is controlled only by comparison with a 
standard sample. We must not forget, how- 
ever, that standardization should properly in- 
clude not only mass tone, but strength, clear- 
ness of tone, undertone, fineness, oil absorp- 
tion, fastness to light, and many other special 
properties applicable to specific pigments, such 
as freedom of flooding in greens, of bleeding 
in paranitraniline reds, etc. From all of these 
properties, we as individuals can act as sole 
judges to choose dry color standards to meet 
our own ideas and needs; but as a federation, 
even though we might agree on properties that 
would take care of our collective needs, we 
could not describe those properties except by 
reference to a standard sample. 


This standari sample could not be a certain 
brand of dry color because of the justifiable 
condemnation of such action on the grounds 
of conspiracy: it could only be a_ standard 
sample centrally distributed by the federation, 
to serve as a guide in matching, just as the 
Bureau of Standards has available standard 
samples of a large number of products to serve 
as guides in chemical analysis. Whether such 
standards could be agreed upon, and whether 
any beneficial results to the members of the 
federation would result from such agreement, 
is very problematical. If no benefits are to 
be derived, as some dry color manufacturers 
maintain, then this phase of the subject should 
not be pursued any further. 


Other Phases 


There are, however, some other phases to 
the problem of standardization. In the work 
of the dry color committees of the constituent 
clubs, we find for example various procedures 
employed in determining tinting strength. Your 
committee believes that a standard method for 
determining tinting strengths should be used 
by all of us, and that subsequent committees 
might properly set up standard methods not 
only for determining tinting strength, but for 
determining oil absorption, fineness, and all 
other measurable properties of dry colors. 


It is quite fundamental before standardization 
of any sort can proceed, that there be mutual 
acceptance of the technical language by which 
pigments and their attributes are described, so 
that the manufacturer understands what one 
consumer, and every other consumer is talking 
about. The American Socfetv for Testing 
Materials in some of its committees and sub- 
committees, has carefully defined the exact 
meaning of many of the terms used in de- 
scribing dry colors and their properties, but 
many of us have not had the opportunity or the 
inclination to familiarize ourselves with these 
terms and we continue to speak in terms non- 
intelligible to the rest of us. It surely should 
be a very important and extremely necessary 
duty of the successors of this committee to 
devise means of having these standard terms 
correctly used bv all of us. It hardly seems 
advisable that the committee should duplicate 
the work on standardization of terms and of 
methods of testing dry colors, so excellently 
done by other organizations; these methods 
should be added to and extended if found de- 
sireble: but it is very essential that they exert 
every effort to persuade all of us to talk about 
and test our dry colors according to the stan- 
dards already set up, rather than according to 
our own whims with their resulting confusion. 


Work for the Future 


Future committees, if there are any on 
standardization of drv colors, might well con- 
cern themselves further, with a standardiza- 
tion of nomenclature, and elimination of some 
of the erroneous nomenclature that has in 
some instances without our knowledge crept 
into dry color terminology. The words ‘‘chem- 
ically pure.’’ for example do not always mean 
what we have a right to expect them to mean; 
and the word ‘‘toner’’ does not always have 
the usuallv assumed meaning of a pure organic 
coloring matter. 

We find, for example, that ¢. p. para toner. 
may sometimes mean a para nitranilin red 
containing an eppreciable amount of base ma- 
terial. Certain lots of a standard c. p. para 
tone of one of the largest and most reputable 
manufacturers were recently found to contain 
nearly 15 percent of ash which it was reported 
was derived from a constituent intentionally 
present to impart certain desirable properties 
to the pigment. It is our opinion that the dry 
color committee might very properly consider 
means of having such a pigment called an 85 
percent paranitranilin red rather than a c. Pp. 
toner. This appears to be an imnortent matter 
to the correction of which the federation should 
lend its influence. On another recent occasion, 
another large dry color manufacturer was asked 
to supply samples of true American vermillion, 
the basic red chromate of lead. The samples 
arrived and every one of them wes wholly or 
at least partly an eosin or other organic lake 
Surely here is room for standardization of 
nomenclature: and there are manv other in- 
stances where standardization would be desir- 
able. 

It would appear, as a result of our survey 
during the past year, that the Committee on 
Standardization of Dry Colors. would at least 
in the immediate future, be of greater useful- 
ness if it gave consideration to other phases 
of the standardization problem, some of which 
bave been pointed out, rather than to the 
phase which probably heretofore has been up- 
permost in most of our minds, namely the 
standardization of mass tone. 








Color Specification 


Salient nortions of a synopsis of a re- 
port on “Color Specification and Predic- 
tion,” by Dr. A. C. Watson, of the de- 
partment of psychology, Marietta Col- 
lege, Marietta, Ohio, follow :— 

Specification is intended in this paper to 
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refer only to the definition of the color aspect 
of a pigment, not to its many physical and 
chemical properties which operate to make it 
more or less suitable in meeting the demands 
of price, power to resist sun and weather, etc. 
Insofar as any of the physical qualities of a 
pigment are operative in its actual chromatic 
character, such as index of refraction, size of 


particle, etc., I am assuming that their net 
results are practically summed up in any 
adequate statement of reflection, absorption 


and transmission factors of a given pigment. 


Prediction is intended to mean the theorett- 
cal calculation of what chromatic results will 
occur when two or more pigments of known 
chromatic character are mixed in any given 
proportion. 


This paper is a brief sketch of the principles 
involved in such prediction, with a prelimi- 
nary emphasis upon the necessity of including 
a statement of the transmission factors of any 
pigment, along with the reflection factors, in 
any adequate statement of the pigment’s true 
color character. 


Basis of Principles 


The principles stated are based upon a 
considerable number of measurements made 
by means of simple instruments developed in 
the psychological laboratory of Marietta Col- 
lege in connection with a course in the 
psycho-physics of color. For measuring re- 
flection coefficients we use a differential color 
rotator and a set of seven approximately 
monochromatic color filters (Eastman). A 
color rotator (or color mixer), as used in all 
psychological laboratories, blends the colors 
of interlapped color disks when rotated at 
high speed. (This retinal fusion is, of course, 
very different from physical mixture.) 


A differential color rotator enables the ob- 
server to change the proportions of colors by 
manipulatoing a small control pointer while 
the mixer is revolving. When a black and a 
white disk are rotated it is possible to pro- 
duce a continuous series of grays by moving 
the pointer. If a small sample of color is 
placed beside the gray surface, and the two 
surfaces viewed through each filter in turn, a 
brightness match is quickly and easily found 
and may be stated in terms of percent of 
white exposed. These readings represent the 


reflection coefficients of the sample for the 
wave lengths of the various filters. This 
analysis can be made in daylight or good 


artificial light, and by 
as well as by a normal individual. This de- 
vice is a simple substitute for the spectro- 
photometer, and appears to be sufficiently ac- 
curate for most practical purposes. 


Instruments Used 


For measuring the transmission values of 
pigments we have used, with the same set of 
filters, an Eastman neutral tint wedge, rang- 
ing in transmission value from total to 1/1000. 
In measuring the transmission, of course, any 


a color blind persun 


depth of concentration of a colored liquid, 
and any thickness of film, is arbitrary. For 
convenience and practical utility we have 


used a film 1-10 millimeter thick, obtained by 
means of the chamber of a blood count micro- 
scopic cell. 


We have also used a 10 percent solution (or 
suspension) of the same liquid paints whose 
reflection coefficient we had measured on the 


differential rotator. This solution (or sus- 
pension) is one part of the paint to nine 
parts of clear turpentine. The reason for 


thinning this way is that in many cases a film 
of 1/10 mm. of the straight paint is abso- 
lutely opaque to the light beam of ordinary 
intensity for some, at least, of the compo- 
nent wave lengths. Since it is necessary, as 
I shall point out later, to determine the ratio 
of the tranemissions of one pigment with that 
of another with which jt is to be mixed, a 
condition of opacity cannot be used. The 
transmission value must be brought up to at 
least bare visibility and so be given some 
positive value. 


Our method has been to view side by side 


the filaments of two small 50-ca 
a s sme 50-candle-power 
lamps. One is seen through a neutral tint 
filter. which, by transraitting only a very 
small definite fraction of the light, reduces 


the image of the filament almost to the van- 
ishing point (the ‘‘threshold’’ value). The 
other is seen through a film of paint and a 
graduated neutral tint wedge which is set at 
such a value as to make this filament also 
just barely visible. Both, of course, are 
viewed simultaneously through one after an- 
other or the seven filters. So far as we have 
gone all the pigments examined under these 
conditions have come within a range of forty 
distinguishable degrees of visibility. In this 
way it becomes feasible to state the ratio 
Which exists for any given wave length be- 


tween the transmission of on i 
ssio e pigment a 
that of another. = ” 


Predicting Mixtures 


: My main thesis is that when the chromatic 
characters of any two pigments are adequately 
specified, it is then possible to predict the 
a chromatic character of the mixture 
rhen vnigme a i i y i 
jt nts are combined in any specific 

Incidentally, the method referred to, of an- 
alyzing for snectral reflection coefficients, as 
a simple and practical substitute for the 
spectrophotometer, provides an easy means of 
recording colors in simple quantitative terms. 
[ am assuming that it has been sufficiently 
proven by your resarch committees that spec- 
tral reflection analysis is the only really satis- 
factory method of specifying colors. : 

IT shall summarize the principles stated under 
three topics:—First, the principle of color 
specification; second, the princivle of pigment 
mixture which involves the effect of absorp- 
tion upon reflection; and, third, the principle 
of pigment mixture which involves the effect 
of transmission on the net reflection. 


Conclusions 


‘ In the practical application of the principles 








iscussed above the colorist reauires a set of 
mixture graphs representing the typical re- 
suits of mixing in various proportions, pig- 
! of various reflection and transmission 
\ He needs also. of course, some in- 
strument for the measurement of the reflection 
and _transmissi n tors of any pigments 
\ h he intends to mix. When these factors 
‘re Known, instead f the trial and error 
process of finding the proportions which are 
necessary to give the desired result, reference 
t hese typical mixture graphs will effect a 
sreat saving in time P 
, it often happens that when it is necessarv 
fo mix pigments in order to produce a mateh 
for a given sample the ec mposition of which 
is unknown the colorist is in doubt as to 
which of several possible combinations will 


produce the closest match for the sample In 
this case it is more economical to measure the 
sample and obtain a graph of reflection 
factors for the various wave iengths of light 
and compare with this graph the graphs that 
may be obtained for the various pigment 
combinations that are suggested. (These theo- 
retical mixture graphs are easily obtained by 
using the set of typical graphs above referred 


its 


to, in- conjunction with the reflection and 
transmission graphs of the pigments whose 
combination is contemplated.) Many hours of 


fruitless “trial and error’? mixing may often 
be obviated by a few minutes spent in exam- 
ination of the graphic data. 
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Modern Lacquer Plant 


The report of the Lacquer Sub-commit- 
tee for the Modern Paint Factory, of the 
Chicago club, follows :— 


The lacquer department of the modern paint 
and varnish plant, like so many actual lacquer 
departments, is called upon to operate as a 
subsidiary manufacturing unit, with most of 
its activities independent of and more or less 
segregated from other plant functions. 


The general club committee has set an an- 
nual production for this pyroxylin department 
of 30,000 gallons. On the basis of the Census 
Bureau figures, which show the average t)pe 
distribution of pyroxylin products, this would 
mean that the lacquer factory could have a 
total production of 100 gallons, consisting of 
33 gallons of clear, unpigmented lacquer, 33 
gallons of pyroxylin enamel, and the same 
quantity of thinner. Such small volume opera- 
tion, although calling for very efficient man- 
agement, to result in profitable departmental 
results, does not permit the engineering lati- 
tude in design which we believe the committee 
had hoped to call forth in soliciting this report. 


The lacquer sub-committee, therefore, re- 
quests that the general committee accept the 
following proposal, that is, that the report 
be divided into (1) a recommendation for a 
more or less circumscribed plant to operate 
on relatively small production volume, and (2) 
a secondary recommendation suggesting an ar- 
rangement to operate at from five to ten times 
the general committee’s allotted volume. The 
committee feels that in this way the desired 
engineering data can be incorporated into the 
recommendations, 


Equipment for 100 Gallons Per Day 


On such a production volume certain assump- 
tions will be made as to the type of product 
to be manufactured. It seems fair to assume 
that automotive finishes could not be profit- 
ably handled on account of the large number 
of colors called for. It seems equally reason- 
able that the lacquer department would not 
be in position to prepare a line of lacquer 
shelf goods for the reason that the number 
and cost of labor operations required is out 
of balance with the market value of 33 gallons 
of brush lacquer produced per working day. 
Metal primers and surfacers are also out of 
the question where automotive finishes are not 
produced. 


We assume, therefore, that this production 
will largely consist of about 33 gallons per 
day of clear lacquer, which will go to the 
furniture industry; 33 gallons per day of pig- 
mented goods, which will go to both metal and 
wood finishing, and 33 gallons of thinner, 
which may be expected to go along with the 
enamels for the customary use in thinning 
those goods to spraying viscosity. 


This production would consume from 60 to 
100 pounds of alcohol wet pyroxylin per day. 
This just barely justifies the purchase of uncut 
cotton rather than cotton solutions, and prob- 
ably only low viscosity cotton, with an occa- 
sional barrel of higher viscosity dope cotton, 
would need be carried. Brass tools are used 
to handle this nitrocellulose, 


Formulation 


In event of such small production, it would 
be advisable to confine the formulae to a few 
liquids. The variations in formula could be 
met by supplies of butyl and ethyl acetate as 
solvents, and toluol, naphtha and a high and 
low boiling alcohol as diluents. But one plas- 
ticizing body would be required. These sub- 
Stances would be received in 50 or 100-gallon 
drums and placed on tilting frames after the 
end plugs had been removed and gasoline bibs 
screwed in their place. The frames upon 
which the drums are set should be connected 
together with copper wires, and these soldered 
to a water pipe, or the frames otherwise 
grounded. The pails or buckets into which 
these liquids are discharged from the storage 
drums should stand upon a piece of sheet 
metal which is similarly protected against 
static. If weighing buckets are used directly 
on a scale, the platform should be grounded 
to the frame. 

On the small operations, we shall assume 
that the paint and varnish plant is equipped 
to supply the lacquer department about 150 
gallons per week of certain gums, cold cut, 
in a_ suitable solvent mixture and properly 
centrifuged, settled or filtered. If this is not 
possible, then the lacquer plant will have to 
confine itself to the use of gums which will 
require no involved processing to be suitable 
for incorporation into lacquer. 


Equipment 
For small operations, such a plant {Is prob- 
ably best equipped with two or three change 
can mixers of about 65-gallon capacity. These 
are driven directly with squirrel-cage motors, 


properly grounded, or if belts are used, care 
should be exercised to remove and ground 
static arising from belt friction. The frame 
mechanism and can truck should also be 
grounded. 

The suggestion to use change can mixers 
here is open to criticism. It is known 
to be true that the rate at which a viscous 
lacquer can be put into ‘‘solution’’ is de- 
pendent on the viscosity of this lacquer. The 


small high-speed propeller type agitator gives 
the fastest operation and least splashing on 
lacquers made at approximately spraying vis- 
cosity. These propellers are not suitable, how- 
ever, for cutting lacquers of higher viscosity, 
such as enamel stock, broom handle and dip- 
ping lacquers. On this type of product, slow- 
moving agitator arms, passing through all 
parts of the mass, are the more satisfactory 
method. The use of special agitators for very 
highly viscous solutions will be considered 
later as a special case. 

The choice here is made largely for the sake 
of flexibility and interchangeability. With 
these C 


65-gallon change cans the lacquer de- 
partment can very easily make clear and 
enamels in several colors in a single day by 
the use of extra change cans . 
A daily production of 33 gallons of enamel 
will not justify the installation of any grind- 
ing equipment Consequently the lacquer de- 


partment will have to call upon the paint plant 


for assistance. The logical place to do this 
grinding is on the paint plant roller mills. 
The fact that the rolls are very easily cleaned, 
both before and after the lacquer batches are 
run, makes it possible to take care of these 
pastes without contamination creeping into 
either the lacquer or the oleoresinous goods. 


Furthermore, it is 


possible to 
directly in a 


slow-drying 


grind 
lacquer 


pigments 
vehicle to 





a degree of fineness which will not require 
subsequent centrifuging. From four to eight 
hours’ operation on 12 x 32 rolls per week will 
keep the lacquer plant supplied with pig- 
ment pastes. It is suggested also, that a 
Smait laboratory stone mill be installed for 
handling small or special color batches. 
Operation 

Two probable methods of batch disposal wil! 
be employed, i. e., the clear batches as fin. 
ished will be withdrawn into drums or 
cans as clear for shipment or as clear 
lacquer storag for subsequent tinting; 
or the clear lacque vhen finished used for the 
preparation of enamel by addition of pig- 
ment paste and tinting 

The preparation of thinr simply a mate 
ter of weighing various « ntities of the vola- 
tile liquids into a stor: nk rr shipping 
drum. Very little agita ne 


cessary to 


secure thorough ,mixing of the different sub- 
stances. If large tanks are used to store 
lacquers and thinner, the inlet pipes should 
be run to within a small distance of tire bot- 
tom to minimize friction of the falling column 
of liquid against the air. All storage tanks 
and pipe lines are, of course, grounded. 
Drums and cans while being filled should be 
stood on ground contact. The use of volume 
measurement is also permissible, provided 
weight is used as a final check on accuracy. 


The operation of this small lacquer depart- 
ment, although carried out in a separate 
building, should be protected by means of 4 
foam type unit over each mixing unit, ar- 
ranged in such a manner that in case of fire 
the units will turn over and cover the mixer 
beneath with a blanket of foam. Portable 
units should also be provided at convenient 
places in the building. 


Large Scale Production 


A lacquer factory producing upwards of 
1,000 gallons per day of various pyroxylin 
products presents some very interesting engi- 
neering problems. The variety of products, 
range of colors and sizes of packages; the 
great number of processes and steps, the selec- 
tion and control of dozens of raw materials, 
the handling of lrundreds of pounds of nitro- 
cellulose and hundreds of gallons of inflam- 
mable volatile solvents per day makes the 
process intriguing to the chemical engineer. 


It is assumed that nitrocellulose is to be 
purchased wet with denatured alcohol, and not 
nitrated from linters. It is also assumed that 
solvents are te be secured on the open market 
or distilled by a solvent department not con- 
sidered in this report as part of the lacquer 
plant. Any treated natural resins or synthetic 
resins are to be purchased and not esterified 
or resinified as part of the lacquer process. 
Pigments also are to be purchased. 


Building Requirements 


The operation of such a plant can be carried 
on under a single roof, as is indicated further 
on in the report. However, a maximum fire 
risk insurance rate applies to the entire oper- 
ation when this is done. It is the committee's 


opinion that the greatest net profit can be 
secured through distributing the burden cf 
risk strictly in accordance with necessity, 


provided the cost of manufacturing is not un- 
duly affected by too great distances between 
points of operation. The committee feels that 
large scale manufacture of lacquer should be 
separated into three parts:—First, the actual 
dissolving of nitrocellulose in solvents is segre 
gated to one individual building, which will 
have at the same time the maximum fire haz- 
ard, most complicated fire fighting equipment, 
highest insurance rate, most specialized de- 
sign and type of operations within, most for- 
eign to normal paint and varnish manufac- 
turing practice; second, the balance of the 
operations, including grinding, tinting, classi- 
fying of pigments, canning, labeling, boxing, 
etc., can be carried out in a building of 
design familiar in paint and varnish circles; 


third, an additional precaution in design is 
advisable, viz., the operations where actual 
open material jis being worked upon should 


be shut off by suitable fire wall protection 
from finished packed goods, inventory, contain- 
ers, boxes and other inflammable but non- 
hazardous accessories. 

To amplify this point by examples, if grind- 
ing is done in a lacquer menstruum, the dry 
color storage should be separated from the 
grinding operations, not on account of the in- 
flammability of the dry colors, but to avoid 
having this material water soaked in case of 


fire. The same reasoning should be applied to 
the supply of ground pigment and tinting 
pastes. Although they should be stored adja- 


cent to the tinting tanks, they should be en- 
closed somehow to prevent their ignition in 
case of fire. 

In the general enclosure for the enamel oper- 
ations should go the entire group of similar 
hazards, ji. e., grinding mills, tinting tanks, 
classifying centrifuges and filling operations. 
The committee’s feeling 1s that fire should be 
isolated to the unit where it originates. ‘To 
this end our design contemplates mixers and 
mills individually enclosed within hollow tile 
booths or stalls. The front of each stall has 
a sliding metal door whicl can be dropped into 
place, closing off that unit from the rest of 
the enclosure. It must not be forgotten in 
such a design that the entire production will 
fail and complete detonation will follow if 
general plant ventilation is not adequate to 
keep the concentration of volatile solvents in 
the buildings in general below that of explo- 
sixe mixture. 

Finished lacquer in cans, drums and various 
containers may be stored with empty cans, 
boxes, labels and paraphernalia of the norma! 
storage and shipping departments of the paint 
and varnish plant. 


Vertical or Horizontal Operation 


With regard to the above remarks on build- 
ing design, it is interesting to note that the 
companies of two members of the lacquer com- 
mittee were actually designing lacquer plants 
at the time the report was being prepared. 
There was sharp disagreement between these 
two members as to the question of horizontal 
or vertical operation. One member held out 
that the entire operation should be under one 
roof in the same manner as the paint com- 
mittee has laid out the paint plant, or similar 
to the way the cellulose nitration process is 
run from top to bottom. According to this lay- 
out, dissolving and base solution operations 
would be carried: out upon the top floor of a 
three-story building; grinding, color mixing, 
tinting, etc., would bo carried out on the sec- 
ond floor, and the first floor would be devoted 
to filling, packing, boxing, labeling, ship- 
ping, ete. 

There is no doubt that this plan of operation 
is more compact, distances between process 
points are less, and labor costs somewhat less 
With the very best housekeeping, and with 
totally shut off elevators, and stairways, 
proy er floor drainage and sumps, together with 


highly efficient fire extinguishing equipment, 
this method of lay-out is probably as good or 
better than the horizontal process And al- 
though the report is largely drawn with the 





mind, the adaptability of 
vertical operation is 


plant in 
units to 


horizontal 
the individual 
quite obvious. 

Horizontal process was selected to talk about 
for three reasons:—First, the highly specialized 





nature of the building makes jt financially 
risky to build from the standpoint of cost and 
liquidation value; second, some municipal fire 
codes (Chicago, for example) will not permit 
vertical lacquer plants; third, the great diffi- 
culty of fighting fires after they are once we!l 
started in such a building and danger of ruin- 
ing everything beneath in the process of ex- 
tinguishing. 

Other Factors 

With these facts in mind, the buildings re- 

aquired would be at least two in number, both 


fireproof and one story, floor at truck and car 


door level on siding, but depressed as here- 
inafter described. Heating plant should he 
insulated from air contact with both build- 
ings: steam blower system is advisable, but, 
if used, fan propelling motor should he of the 


squirrel cage type, properly guarded and 
grounded. Humidity should not be allowed to 
fall below 60 percent during the heating sea- 


referred to 
the cutting 


hygromoters should be 
steam admitted into 


and 
and 


son, 
often, 








building and mixing room through suitable 
pipes, to keep the humidity above this value. 


The lighting system is controlled through 
vapor-proof switches and incandescent lamps 
are enclosed in vapor-proof marine fittings. 
Compensators and remote control contactors 
are also situated outside the rooms where 
there is a hazard, and manual buttons for 
remote control are, of course, vapor-proof. In 
providing ventilating fans and ducts on mixer 
stalls it should be remembered that the high- 
est concentration of solvent vapor is on the 
floor, and concentration decreases toward the 
ceiling. 

The dissolving building should be fireproof, 
with floor at car door level. Farther on in 
the report mention will be made of the special 
location ef the mixing car or dissolving units, 
type of agitation, method of handling nitro- 
cellulose, ete. This building is connected by 
pipe lines with both solvent and finished clear 
lacquer storage. 


Handling of Nitrocellulose 


Pyroxylin is almost universally shipped !n 
removable head steel barrels of the Hackney 
type, 100 barrels to the car, in two layers. 
These barrels should be lifted down out of 
the car, and under no condition should full 
nitrocellulose barrels be slid down a chute or 
skid, as one serious accident has been caused 
by this method of handling (although the ex- 


act mechanism of what took place is not 
known). As will be shown later, it Is not 
necessary to bring any pyroxylin into the 


buildings, hence nitrocellulose as removed from 
the cars is rolled to a convenient spot (on the 
receiving platform if it be large enough for 
storage), and simply stored up in the original 
shipping drums. Of course, only brass tools 
are used in handling the nitrocellulose, 


There is no doubt that the buried storage 
tank is the best fire hazard. It is also the 
least likely to be damaged. It has three pri- 
mary objections:—First, it is very difficultly 
repaired in case anything happens to it or to 
the lines connecting into it; second, it is sub- 
ject to perforation by electrolysis, especially 
in the large cities, where there is a very 
great ground current; third, the contents are 
unavailable when something happens to the 
pump lines; also, it does not fit well into a 
gravity flow system of solvent handling. The 
cost of excavation for a number of large 
tanks is also not inconsiderable. 


The other permissible alternative is to mount 
the tanks in a concrete pit. The most ap- 
proved method is ta set the tanks about Ialf- 
way down into the concrete pit. The pit it- 
self has a cubic capacity greater than the 
contents of the tank, so that in case of leak- 
age the loss would be caught within the pit. 

Whichever system is used, the entrance pipes 
into all storage tanks is taken to within a 
few inches of the bottom in order to minimize 
the friction of the moving column of liquid 
against the air within the tank. 


Solvent Handling 


There is room for argument on the use of 
either volume or weight for the measurement 
of solvents. If solvents are at a known tem- 
perature, it follows that the measurement of 
volume will be accurate for any given weight, 
provided that there is no wide difference in 
gravity of a given solvent, as received from 
the distiller. Measurement by weight is fool- 
proof, and the preparation of spirit varnishes 
is very accurately carried out by the weigh- 
ing of the solvents. It must be borne in mind, 
however, that where there are only one or 
two solvents used in such an operation, where- 
as in the case of lacquer manufacture the 
number of solvents going into a single batch 
may be as high as twelve or fourteen, this 
makes a weighing method complicated in use. 

The principal advantage of the volume sys- 
tem is its speed of operation. To this must 
be added the fact that it can be run as an 
entirely closed system, free from _ fire hazard, 
and also free from evaporation losses. Pro- 
vided the solvents are at a known temperature 
the measuring is probably as accurate as the 
weighing of any solid constituent entering into 
the formulation. 

The discharge lines from the solvent storage 
tanks are brought to a central valve station 
communicating with positive drive pumps 
which are remotely controlled and impelled by 
totally enclosed three-phase motors. The pumps 
drive to a gravity measuring tank, and the 
solvent being measured is pumped up into the 
measuring tank to overflowing, giving always 
exact starting volume, the overflow being con- 
nected to the same tank from which the liquid 
is being withdrawn. If the storage tanks are 
buried at sufficient depth to give approximately 
constant temperature, a true weight volume 
relation will exist irrespective of the prevailing 
temperature; otherwise correction can be ap- 


plied to the volume in accordance with the 
temperature of the liquid in tue sneasuring 
tank as indicated by a thermometer. The 


solvent, after coming to rest on the zero line 
of the measuring tank, is run out by volume 
readings on a sight glass, and formulae cali 
for solvents by readings on this sight gl ss. 
The unused portion is run to storage by grav- 
ity flow. The solvent handling system is thus 
continuous, automatic and completely enclosed. 


Handling of Resins 
Gum solutions are prepared in a manner well 


known to the paint and varnish industry. 
After being settled, centrifuged or filtered, 
as the same may require, such solutions are 


treated as liquids and are handled by a sim- 


ilar volume measurement device. ‘This is car- 
ried out in different units from that used on 
the solvents. In the cases where the gum 


solutions are too viscous for this manipulation, 
or where formulae call for processed or syn- 
thetic resins requiring no previous solution 
before their incorporation into lacquer, the 
solution is weighed, or the dry gum weighed, 
and is dumped directly into the mixers, <A 
plurality of these tanks is supplied to meet 
the number of resin solutions used in normal 
manufacture. 

Dissolving units are located beneath one wall 
of the dissolving building. These tanks are 
located so that manhole communication m1; 
be had with the tank from both the interior 
of the dissolving building and from the plat- 
form outside. Such manholes are set directly 
into the concrete floor The outside platform 
is covered with a metal canopy. Nitrocellulose 
is added.to the mixers thoough the manhole 
in the floor of this canopied platform. ‘Thus 
no nitrocellulose is within the building at any 
time, and complications arising frem handling 
this material are thus out in the open air. 
Mixers are of three types, eavh type selected 
for use in dissolving solutions naving viscositv 
within a certain range. [or materials of vis- 
cosity below about 150 centipoises, the small, 
very high-speed propeller type of agitator is 
used to secure solution. From about 159) to 
about 1,000 centipoises cf visvosity, solutions 
are most effectively put into solution by the 
slow sweeping arm type »of mixer, preferably 
with two sets of blades turning in opposite 
directions. For solutions of very high viscusity 





the dough kneader is effective, vut more re- 
cently the ‘‘Visolver’’ has shown the greatest 
promise in this class of work. In all cases, 
the least time is lost and the lowest cost is 


attained when the type of agitation is selected 
on the basis of the viscosity of the mass being 
put in solution. 


Storage of Lacquer 
storage tanks are located 
below (see argumeat below), 


above 
but 


Lacquer 
ground or 
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in the literature that these soaps are colloidally 
dispersed rather than truly dissolved in the 
solvents which would be encountered in various 
commercial products. When zinc linoleate was 
refluxed with benzol and filtered through paper, 
a thick viscous product was obtained which 
was clear and which contained 30 percent by 
weight of zinc linoleate. 

When, however, benzol was added to this 
thick clear solution, hot or cold, in order to 
thin it, the zinc soap was precipitated and the 
precipitated soap was not again perfectly 
soluble in benzol. Other phenomena were en- 





countered with other solvents which also 
pointed to the conclusion that the zinc soap 
was colloidally dispersed in the solvent rather 


than in a state of true solution. 

When the zinc soap was refluxed with chloro- 
form, a solution was obtained which after 
filtering through paper was clear and which 
contained 9 percent by weight of zinc linoleate 


This behaved more like a true solution; this, 
when the saturated solution was cooled it be- 
came cloudy; when warmed, the cloudiness dis- 
appeared. Ether also appeared to make a true 
solution, although all of these solutions ex- 
hibited the Tyndall effect Chloroform was, 
however, considered preferable. The efforts 


put forward to establish the general nature of 
the relation of metallic soaps to solvents con- 
sumed much of our time without providing 
elaborate tables of data as a result However, 
we were able to make a few titrations of the 
9 percent chloroform solution of the zinc lin- 
oleate, with turpentine and three mineral 
spirits. Here again effects were encountered 
which required modification of the original 
plans. In the work of the previous year, the 
titration of the kauri butanol solution with 
volatile thinners had led to the formation of 
five cloudy precipitates which obscured the 
reading of newsprint under the titration flask 
that end points could taken when the 
print was sufficiently blurred. 


so be 


Zinc Soap Precipitation 


the case of the zinc soap, however, the 
cipitate obtained from chloroform solution 
flocculent and resembled aluminum hydrox- 
It was therefore not as feasable to take 
end point based on blurring of newsprint 
the flas Rather, it seemed advisable 
when the first visible flocculation 
occurred by holding the flask up to the light. 
This could be done. The flocculation involves, 
however, the element of time. The technique 
of the titration must therefore be kept fairly 
uniform, especially as to rate of running in the 
volatile thinner from the burette. Despite this, 
however, the results offer some promise. The 
spread in the figures for 10 c.c. of 9 percent 
solution of zine linoleate in chloroform varied 
from 30 c.c. for turpentine to 11 c.c. of one of 
the mineral thinners. 
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Those Who Attended 
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Acer, V. A., Spencer & Sons, Inc., 


Buffalo 


Kellogg 


Adams, R. F., Paint, Oil and Chemical Re- 
view, Chicago. 

Adderly, J. C., James B. Sipe & Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

Ahlman, L. ©., Harsha-w-Fuller-Goodwin Com- 
pany, Cleveland 

Allegaert, J., United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark, N. .’. 

Alpers, W A., Cleveland W'ndow & Glass 


Company, ‘“leveland. 


Anderson, J. R., John R. Anderson & Co., New 
York 

Andrews, W. H., A. Klipstein & Co., New 
York. 

Arnstein, Moritz, Arnesto Paint Company, New 
York. 


ines, &. B. Cc. we Paint Company, 


Baltimore. 


Athey 


Atwell, H. E., Mountain Varnish & Color 
Works, Chicago. 

Ayers, L. K., George S. Mepham «& Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 


B 


Babcock, Stephen, John D. Lewis, Providence, 
| 

Baechle, J. E., American Can Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Baer, Louis E., Mapline Brothers, Baltimore 


bale, A. C., Sewall Paint & Varnish Company, 
Kansas City. 
Ballaster, A. G 


Chicago 


Boston Varnish Company, 


Barker, J. D., Martin Varnish Company, Chi- 
cago. 
Barth, George, Bigelow Brush Company, Bal- 


timore. 
Barton, F. T., 
Pa. 
Bate, W. 
Toronto. 
Bates, C. V., 
Collinsville, 


Petroleum Iron Works, Sharon, 


Wilson, Paterson, Gifford, Ltd., 


B., 


Chemical & Pigment Company, 


Ill. 


Beale, Leonard T., John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Company, Philadelphia 

Beck, C. F., Akron Varnish Company, Akron, 
Ohio. 

Beer, F. A., Weston Dry Color Company, 
Chicago 


Bendelari, A. E., Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
Chicago. 

Bennett, March G., Samuel Cabot, 

Bennett, S. A., Wilson & Bennett 


ing Company, Chicago. 


Inc., Boston, 
Manufactur- 


Bennett, J. C., Wilson & Bennett Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. ; 
Bennett, Wallace F., Bennett Glass & Paint 


Salt Lake City. 
Baker & Collinson, 


Company, 


Bergeron, Detroit. 


Beacherman, W. C., National Lead Company, 
New York. 

Birch, William R., Schuele & Co., Buffalo. 

Bisbee, W. G., Carter White Lead Company, 


Chicago. 






Black, C. H., American Can Company, New 
York 

Black, R. M., Smith-Alson Paint & Varnish 
Company, atur, Ill 

Blackledge, ., Devoe & Raynolds Company, 
New York. 

Blanke, Donald C., American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, New York. 

Bloch, J., Fred L. Lavanburg Company, Chi- 
cago 


Bonnie, Sevier, Color & ‘Chemical 
Company, Li 


Booker, E., 


Kentucky 





Paint & Var- 





Gaulbert 


aslee 
Louisville. 





nish Company, 

Booth, Edwin, Frazer Paint Company, Detroit. 

Bossert, J. W., Reichart-Coulston, Inc., New 
York. 

Boulton, A. §S., Boulton Paint Company, To- 
ronto. 

Eoutell, H. S., Detroit Graphite Company, De- 
troit. 


Bownes, Frank, Frank Bownes ‘Company, Lynn, 
Mass. 


Poydell, John F., Boydell Brothers Company, 
Detroit. 
Bracken, John J., Boydell Brothers Company, 


Detroit. 
Brankin, Edward, 
Breinig, G. M., 
Kansas City. 


Collinson, Detroit. 
Paint Company, 


Baker & 
Waggener 
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In order to make visualization of the precipi- 
- ; 
tated zinc soap more reproducible, 50 c.c. Ness- 


ler tubes were used as titrating vessels. The 
solution can then be examined by holding the 
tube up to the light or by looking down 
through the depth of liquid in the tubes of 


bore. 


Further Study Warranted 


The results obtained by various investigators 
distributed samples are so far not 


uniform 


on centrally 

strictly concordant but offer sufficient promise 
to warrant further study before deciding be- 
tween different factors in the technique. It 
was felt, however, that the phenomena en- 
countered have real practical significance in 
indicating that the common volatile thinners 


colloidally disperse the zine linoleate rather 





than dissolve it, and that the behavior of this 
and other soaps in commercial products should 
be therefore studied from this point of view. 

In continuing the work during the next year. 
we plan, of course, to study indicated varia- 
tions in the titration technique, both as to con 
centration of solution and quantity used, tem- 
perature, type of vessel in which to do the 
titrating, etc. We also expect to carry on the 


titration with lead, cobalt, and other dark 
colored soaps instead of the white zinc soap. 
A_ subscription of $100 to the Norris 
B. Gregg Memorial fund was voted by 
the federation. 
The convention was closed at a ban- 
quet and smoker Wednesday evening, 


October 17. 


Save the Surface Executive Committee 
Hears Reports and Approves Advertising 


Texts and illustrations for the first six 
advertisements in the 1929 campaign of 
the National Save the Surface Campaign 
were approved by the executive committee 
of the organization at a meeting in De- 
troit, October 13. The program for next 
year contemplates using the Saturday 
Evening Post again. Farm papers will 
also be used. P 

The titles of the advertisements ap- 
proved by the executive committee are: 
“There’s Gold at the End of It,” “How 
Do You Make New Rooms?” “Walk with 
Us Down Our Street,” “How Long Since 
the Painter Stopped at Your House?” 
“Neither Rain, nor Snow,” and ‘“Color— 
Use It Freely.” 

Reperts of sub-committees were heard 
by the executives, all of the divisions re- 
porting increased activity since the pre- 
vious meeting. The work done during the 
year was generously praised bv George V. 
Horgan, general manager of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association and 
the American Paint and Varnish Manu- 
facturers’ Association. He advised that 
the bureau acquire larger space for its 
office activities. 

Requests for material 
sales-promotion work 
greatly during the year, reported 'W. R. 
McComb, business manager of the cam- 
paign. He also reported comprehensively 
on the large amount of work done out- 
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Breves, L. W., 
Breyer, Frank 
Company, 
Bridgeman, 
York 

Broggini, M. J., Cieveland Varnish Company, 
Cleveland. 


Arco Company, Cleveland. 
Krebs Figment & Chemica 
Newport, Del 

W. A., Innis Speiden ‘& Co., 


New 


Prooke, Fred L., Chicago. 
Brooks, Henry, H. F. Brooks, Denver 
Bucker, Vance, National Lead Company, Los 


Angeles 
Bullock, W. F., 
Louisville. 


Louisville Varnish Company, 


Bunce, E. H., New Jersey Zinc Company, 
Palmerton, Pa 

Burnside, F. W., L. C. Gillespie & Sons, New 
York. 

Burton, M., Swan-Finch Oil Corporation, New 
York. 


Bush, E. J., 
Painters and 


of Master 
Ll. 


Society 


Peoria, 


International 
Decorators, 


Byrnes, James W., James W. Byrnes Shellac 
Company, New York. 
Calo, P. E., General Naval Stores Company, 


Chicago 


Callahan, P. H., 
Louisville 


Louisville Varnish Company, 


Calman, H. L., Emil Calman & Co., Inc Long 
Isiand City, N. Y. 

Campbell, C. A., Acme White Lead & Color 
Works, Detroit 

Cannon B B., Detroit Graphite Company, 
Detroit. 


Carnegie, W. R terry Brothers, Detroit. 

Carter, F. M., National Lead Company, New 
York 

Cary, Robert, George B. Cary & Son, Chicago 

Case, F. O., Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, East Chicago, Ind. 

Caspar, Charles J., Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, Pittsburgh. 

Cassady, B. J., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh 

Casterline, W. B., H. B. Young & Co., Chicago. 

Caton, W. Leonard, W. H. Loomis Tale Corpo- 
ration, Gouverneur, N. Y 

Catheart, P., Titanium Pigment Company, &t. 
Luis. 


Chatfield, H. S., Kasaebier-Chatfield Shellac 


Company, New York. 

Cheesman, Frank P., Cheesman-Elliot Com- 
pany, Inc., Brooklyn. 

Childs, Sam D., J. C. Pushee & Sons, Inc., 
Minneapolis. 

Clancy, R. L., Southern Cotton Oil Company, 


Savannah. 
Clark, Allen W., American Paint Journal Com- 


pany, St. Louis. 

Clark, Cummings C American Paint Journal 
Company, St. Louis. 

Clark, Kenneth E., Charles R. Long, Jr., 


Louisville. 


Clemens, R. J., Standard Glass & Paint Com- 
pany, Des Moines, la 
Clements, A. M., Clements & Son, New York. 


Coates, Floyd S&., 
Chicago 
Cobb, C, 


Carter White Lead Company, 


M., Whiting-Adams Company, Boston. 


Coleord, H. F., American Can ‘Company, 
Brooklyn. 
Collins, R. S., Plastic Products Company, De- 


troit 


Collinson, Lyle, Baker & Collinson, Detroit. 

Collinson, Vernor, Baker & Collinson, Detroit. 

Constant, Harry W., United Sash & Door Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kan. 

Cooke, G. W., Sun Oil Company, Chicago. 

Coon, J. H., Rennous-Kleinle Division, Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Company, Baltimore 

Copps, Edward, Michigan Quartz Silica Com- 
pany, Milwaukee 

Cornish, Edward J., National Lead Company, 
New York 

Covert, A. D., Plastic Products Company, De- 
troit 

Cox, R. C., Krebs Pigment & Chemical Com- 
pany, New Yorl 

Craig, M. D., Murray Oil Products Company, 
New York 

Crary, A. V., Continental Can Company, New 
York. 

Crowley, A. D Rockford Varnish Company, 
Rockford, I) 

Currier, E. C., Hanson G * Paint Com- 
pany, Sioux City, Iowa 

Curtis, Wallace H., Amer ! n Company, 


Philadelphia. 





side of the regular national advertising. 
He mentioned that a good portion of the 
industry believed that the campaign’s only 
function was in the national advertising 
field; whereas, fully three-quarters of the 
time of the staff was directed toward pro- 


motion work for the sale of paint and 
varnish, both inside and outside of the 
industry. In the absence of F. J. Byrne, 


chairman of the publicity department, 
Mr. McComb read the report. This 
showed that editors of magazines and 
newspapers are beginning to regard the 
publicity department as their source of 
authoritative and unbiased articles on 
paint and varnish. The report listed an 


increased number of stories in newspapers, 


magazines, farm papers, and other class 
periodicals, as well as radio talks. A 
conservative estimate of the total cir- 
culation covered in the past year was 
350,000,000 readers. The committee ex- 
pressed appreciation of the treemendous 
strides being taken in this department 
and recommended that, if possible, more 
funds ‘be directed to it, so that further 
advantage of the opportunities offered 
could be taken. ; 

Horace S. Felton, chairman, reported 
for the trade and sales promotion com- 


mittee, which had spent much of its time 
in collecting material, making surveys, 
and passing on the text for the new edu- 
cational sales courses. He also reported 





increased effort in co-operation with out- 
side consumer organizations, save the 
surface drives, window display contests, 
and co-operation with trade associations, 
paint clubs, special committees, master 
painter organizations, and others. 

The executive committee considered 
the activities promoted by Mr. Felton’s 
committee very necessary to develop and 
support the national advertising cam- 
paign and laid particular stress on the 
value of the educational sales courses. 

George B. Heckel, trustee, reported that 
the finances of the campaign were in ex- 
cellent shape. He pointed out, however, 
that the income for the past five years 
had been practically the same each year; 
whereas, whatever it is necessary for the 
campaign to buy has increased in price. 
He urged that manufacturers’ increase 
their investments !n the campaign. Charles 
J. Roh, chairman of the committee on 
securing increased financial support, ex- 
pressed the opinion that the industry is 
not meeting the modern trend of other 
industries toward co-operative advertis- 
ing. In many cases smaller industries 
are spending infinitely more. For an ef- 


fective organization it is necessary to 
have at least $500,000 a year to spend. 

S. R. Matlack, chairman of the film 
committee, said that the film, “The Ro- 
mance of Paint and Varnish,” was still 
enjoying its comprehensive schedules. 
He reported forty-nine showings since 
July 1. He also reported that the new 
paint and varnish farm film, “Home Is 
What You Make It,” which the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture is making was nearly 





completed and would be released in a 
couple of weeks. H. L. Calman, chair- 
man of the slegan-protection committee, 


reported that since the last meeting there 


had been no misuse of the slogan. 
The save the surface campaign had a 
display at the convention covering every 


angle of its activities. Fifty large varied- 
colored posters were shown, hanging in 
three rows in the Crystal ballroom. Proofs 
of the four-color process advertisements 
for th’'s year were shown, and elaborate 
posters depicting the work of the trade 
and sales promotion committee. 

Results in the save the surface window- 
display contest for Detroit dealers were 
reported to the N. P. O. & V. A. con- 
vention and are printed in the account of 
the meeting elsewhere in this issue. 
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Furman, M. L., James H. Furman Company, 
Chicago. 


G 





Gaddis, George E., American Can Company, 
New York. 

Gardner, Guy S., Guy S. Gardner & Co., 
Cleveland. 

Gardner, H. A., Washington 

Gerke, W. H., Sargent-Gerke Company, In- 
dianapolis. 


Gettemuller, Herman H., H. J. Gettemuller & 
Co., Baltimore. 

Gibson, H. O., 
Cleveland. 


Gibson, Jesse, Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 


Gibson-Homans Company, 


mington, Del. 

Gidley, H. S., Pontiac Varnish Company, 
Pontiac, Mich. 

Gilbert, L. O., F. J. Donahue Varnish Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Ginn, C. E., Archer, Daniels, Midland Com- 
pany, Cincinnati. 

Gnaedinger, R. J., Bass-Hueter Paint Com- 


pany, San Francisco. 
Goldberg, Garrett M., 
Co., San Francisco. 
Goldschmitt, Charles, 
Company, Chicz 
Gradolph, W. 
ledo, Ohio. 
Graham, William, Western Rosin & Turpentine 
Company, Detroit. 


Garrett M. Goldberg & 


Charles Goldschmitt 





De Vilbiss Company, To- 






Graves, A. D., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo. 
Graves, H. B., Steel Drum Accessories Cor- 
poration, Buffalo. 





Graves, N. F., McDougall-Butler Company, 


Buffalo. 

Gray, P. F.. Van Schaack Brothers Chemical 
Works, Detroit. 

Green, A. H., Continental Can Company, De- 
troit. 





IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 


Western Rosin & 
Company, Detroit. 
Green, Dr. C. B., General Testing Laboratories, 


Turpentine 


Iver-Johnson Company, 
sey Columbia Naval Stores Company, 
New York. 


Colonial Works, 
American Commercial 
Corporation, New York. 


Cleveland. 
Grundman, 


Producers 


Powder Company, 


Equipment 
Louisville Varnish Company, 


30x Company, Cleveland. 
Armstrong Company, 


Hammond, 


Frazer Paint 


Standard Ultramarine Com- 


Haptonstall, F. ‘ 
Huntington, W. Va. 


Wwe soster, Ohio. J 


Petroleum Iron Works 
Alcohol Com- 
Hastings & 


Aluminum Company of America, 


Eagle-Picher 


Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia 
Manufacturers 


Hendrickson, Winterbourne 
Hammar Brothers White Lead 
Hess Company, 


Eagle-Picher 


Whiting-Adams 


J. Hinz Company. Cleveland. 
Hock Paint 


Phoenixville, 








Cleveland. 


Corporation, 
: Corporation, 


Association, New 


& Walker Company, 
Long Island City. 


Hummitch, 


New York. 


Pittsburgh 


, Innes & Co., 


A. E., Henry W. Peabody & Co., 
Detroit Oil 
Companay. 
Anaconda Zine Oxide Company, 


McCloskey 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Fred A., Chicago. 
Pittsburgh 


Paasche Airbrush Company, 
Ohio Pail 


Immanuel, Rinshed-Mason 
. Treleo, Ltd., Toronto. 
Jones-Dabney 
Louisville. 


Industrial Alcohol Com- 


.. Resinous Products & Chemical 
Philadelphia. 

Wilson-Imperial 
Newark, N. J. 
Charles Goldschmitt Company, 


Kingsborough. Harry, Krebs Pigment & Chem- 
ical Company, Cleveland. 

Kirkpatrick, W. 

of Massachuse 


American Can 








DRUGS, PAINTS, OILS, FERTILIZERS 


Kirsopp, E. C. B., Resinous Products & Chem- 
ical Company, Philadelphia 


Klebeattel, C. A., Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., 


New York. 
Klein, Samuel, Caleco Chemical Company, 
Bound Brook, N. J. 
Kleinfeldt, Henry F., Abbe Engineering Com- 
pany, New York. 


Klipstein, A., A Klipstein & Co., 
Knapp, George S., 
Cleveland. 


New York. 
Imperial Color Works, Inc., 


Knapp, George W., Patterson, Boardman & 
Knapp, New York. 
Kneale, Earle C., Pontiac Varnish Company, 


Pontiac, Mich. 


Kneale, R. G., Pontiac Varnish Company, 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Knipe, O. L., Frazer Paint Company, Detroit. 


Knoke, F. W., American Zinc Sales Company, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Kohr, D. A., Lowe Brothers Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Kormin, cdward, Heller & ‘Merz 
Chicago. 

Kuhn, H. J., Kuhn Paint & Varnish Company, 
Houston, Texas. 
Kurfees, J. F., J. F. 


Louisville 


Company, 


Kurfees Paint 


L, 


Chalmers 


Company, 


Lahey, W. G., 
Newark, N. J. 
Lahr, J. G., F. J. 
Detroit. 

Lanz, Edward, 
troit. 

Lawson, W. J., 
Cleveland. 
Lee, I. H., Pontiac Varnish Company, 
Mich. 

Leffingwell, L. M., Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, Minneapolis. 


Chemical Company, 


Donahue Varnish Company, 
Can 


American Company, De- 


Grasselli Chemical Company, 


Pontiac, 


Lehman, B. G., John T. Lewis & Bros. Com- 
pany, Baltimore. 
Leslie, Robert, Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 


Cincinnati 
Leveille, E. A., National Paint, 
Association, C ago. 


Oil & Varnish 





Levenhagen, R. .. Glidden Company, Cleve- 
jand. 
Lewis, G. A., L. Martin Company, New York. 


Lewis, E. J., E. J. Lewis Company, Chicago. 
Libby. Scott L., Scott L. Libby Corporation, 
New York, 
Lindsay, R. W., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buf- 
falo. 
Linley, R. W., Western Paint Review, Loe 
Angeles 
Litter, David H., D. H. Litter Company, New 
York. 


Lockwood, J. E., Powder 


Wilmington. 


Hercules Company, 


Iodge, Henry F., Point Milling & Manuface- 
turing Company, East St. Louis, Il. 
Lord, James B., Boston Varnish Company, 


Boston. ° 
Lynch, A. J., A. J. 
geles. 
Lynch, Eugene P., 
Providence, R. LI. 


Lynch & Co., Los An- 


Starkweather & 


M 


McComb, William R., Save the Surface Cam- 
paign Bureau, New York. 
McCorkle, G. A., E. I. du Pont de 
& Co., Newark, N. J. 
McCrudden, D. J., McCloskey Varnish Com- 
pany. Philadelphia. 
McFarland, W. R., 
Company, Denver. 
MeGhee, A., Enterprice 
McKees Rock, Pa. 
McGhee, W., Enterprising Stamping Company, 
McKees Rock, Pa. 

MacGregor, J. R., Eagle-Picher Company, 
cago. 

McGovern, James 
MeKaig, Edgar &., 
Philadelphia. 


Williams, 





Nemours 
McMurtry Manufacturing 
Stamping Company, 
Chi- 


P., Washington. 
Samuel H. French & Co., 


McKay, B. S., Dean Barry Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 
McKenzie, C. G., Pontiac Varnish Company, 


Pontiac, Mich 
McKenzie, William, Michigan Cooperage Com- 
pany, Detroit. 
McLaughlin, E., C. W. Hess Company, De- 
troit. 

Mc Lister, Frank, Koehler-Mec Lister Paint 
Company. Denver. 

McNulty, Joseph A., Joseph A. McNulty Com- 
pany, New York. 

McPhail, W. W., C. M. Athey Paint Com- 
pany, ‘Baltimore. 

Magnuson, Mark 0O., Toledo Seed & Oil Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 
Mangin, J. J., United Color & Pigment Com- 
pany, Newark, N. J. 

Mann, J. A.. Mountain Varnish & Color Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio. 

Marks, Walter F., National Lead Company, 


Milwaukee. 


Martin, Luther, Wilckes, Martin-Wilckes 
Company, New York. 

Martin, Welle, Martin Varnish Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Martin, Z. E., Martin-Senour Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Mason, A. P., Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 


Cleveland. 





Maeon, Herbert W., Rinshed-Mason Company, 
Detroit. 

Maston, Willard E., Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Matthai, J. S., Heller & Merz Company, Chi- 
cago. 

May, H. G., Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit 
Mettetal, Pierre, Western Rosin & Turpentine 
Company, Detroit. 

Mettetal. Floyd, Western Rosin & Turpentine 
Company, Detroit. ‘ 
Meyer, Fred L., J. Meyer & Sons, Philadel- 
phia. 

Melum, H. .A., Benjamin Moore & Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Miller, A. R., Hydrocarbon Products Co., New 
York. 

Miller, Carl F., Carl F. Miller & Co., Seattle. 
Miller, J. A., Spencer Kellogg Sons, Inc., De- 
troit. 

Miller. Leon W., Barrett Company, Cleveland, 
Monell, G. B., American Can Company, New 
York 

Montgomery, H. A., H. A. Montgomery Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Monypenny, T. P., Imperial Varnish & Color 


Company, Ltd., Toronto. 

Moore, Richard, Benjamin Moore & Co., St. 
Louis. 

Moran, John H., Ellis Jackson & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. 

Morpeth, William R., E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co., Newark, N. J. 

Morris, W. H., Archer-Daniele4Midland Co., 


Minneapolis. 


Morsman, J. J., Carter White Lead Com- 
pany, Chicago. 
Morton, 'D. L., Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 


Kansas City. 


Morton, George C., Carpenter-Morton Com- 
pany, Boeton, 

Mory. L. H., Toledo, Ohio. 

Moser, George E., Detroit Oil & Naval Storey 
Company, Detroit. 

Moses, Fred L., Boston. 

Mueller, William. Commercial Solvents Cor- 
poration, New York. 

Mulford, D. W., Henry W. Peabody & Co., 
New York. 

Murphy. Edward D., Metal Package Corpora- 
tion, New York. 

Murray, David, Craftex Company, Brighton, 
Mass. 





N 


Nance, Howard, Carter White Lead Company, 


Denver. 


Nazro, A. F., Commercial Pigments Corpo- 
ration, Baltimore. 

Newmann, R. M., New Jersey Zinc Sales 
Company, Chicago. 

Nichols, B. E., Mahoning Paint & Oil Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Niedt, A. E., Steel-Cote Manufacturing Co., 
St. Louie. 

Nivison, J. M., Whiting-Adams Company, Bos- 
ton. 

Nixon, A. B., Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 

Noble, Morten, Cadillac Shellac Company, 
Detroit. 

Nolan, C. T., National Lead Company, New 
York. 


Novak, C. J., Charles Novak & Son, Chicago. 


O 


O’Brien, George L., O’Brien Varnish Company, 


South Bend, Ind. 
O’Brien, P. S., Aluminum Company of Ameri- 
ca, New York 
oO’Connor, C. J., Eastman ‘Kodak Company, 
Detroit. 


O'Donnell, James H., Schroeder Paint & Glass 
Company, Detroit. 

Opper, A. L., American 
Company, Chicago. 

Osterland, G. R., 
land, 


Commercial Alcohol 


Barrett Cleve- 


P 


Paasche 


Company, 


Air Brush Company, 


Paasche, J. A., 
Chicago. 
Paris, W., International 
Painters and Decorators, 
Parrett, R. A., E. I. du 


Society of “Master 
Toronto 


Pont de Nemours & 


Co., Cleveland. 
Passof, Harry A., Paramet Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Long Island City. 


Passonno, F. J., Paseonno-Hutcheen Company, 


Cleveland. 


Patterson, A. T.., Wilson, Patterson, Gifford, 


Ltd., Montreal. 

Patterson, W. A., G. W. S. Patterson & Co., 
New York. 

Pearson, H. W., U. 8S. Kalsomine Company, 
New York. 

Peck, E. D., Devoe & Raynolds Company, New 
York. 

Penberthy, F. J., Lowe Brothers, Ltd., To- 
ronto. 

Peters, M. C., F. J. Donahue Varnish Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

Phelan, L. E., Detroit Association of Credit 
Men, Detroit. 

Phelan, William J., Phelan-Faust Paint Com- 


pany, St. Louis. 

Phillips, E. S., Devoe & 
New York. 
Pickman, A. 


Raynolds Company, 


J., Weetern Rosin & Turpen- 


tine Company, Detroit. 

Piepho, Carl A., National Lead Company, St. 
Louis. 
Pilgrim, Fred J., Ken-nite Company, Detroit. 
Pine, John H., Muralo Company, Chicago. 
Pine, Milton K., Muralo Company, East Au- 


rora, N. Y. 
Pinney, H. A., 
cago. 

Plumb, R. <A., Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. 
Poole, A. W., Stewart & Wood, Toronto. 
Porter, Ellis L., Carter Paint Company, Li 
erty, Ind. 
Porter. Harry 
Louisville. 


American Can Company, Chi- 


1 


b- 


joone, Porter Paint Company, 





Praeger, C. H., Bradshaw, Praeger & Co., 
Chicago. 

Prince. Robert R.. Grand Rapids Varnish 
Company, Crand Rapids. 

Pringle, W. I., United States Gypsum Com- 
pany, Chicago 

Pulfer, R. A., Dibble Color Company, Detroit. 


Q 


Company, 


R 


Quincy, L., Sun Oil Philadelphia. 





Rainey, R. F., Pittsburgh Paint Supply Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 

Ramsey, Dav'd P.. Paramount Paint & Var- 
nish Company, Philadelphia. 

‘Rankin, Roger, Dibble Color Company, De- 
troit. 

Rauh, Robert, tobert tauh, Inc., Newark, 
N. WJ. 

T rdon, J. V., Reardon Company, St. Louis. 
Redland, A. J., W. R. Barber Company, Chi- 
cago. 

Reed. C. H., Forbes Varnish Company, Cleve- 
land. 


Reet, R M., Western Dry Color Company, 


Chicago. 









teeg, C. M., Mountain Varnieh & Color 
Works, Toledo, Ohio. 

Reeves, S. French. John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Company, Philadelphia. 

Re'd, C. D., Continental Can Company, De- 
troit. 

teque, John L., Hirst & Begley Linseed 
Works, Chicago. 

Rhodes, A. E., Mahoning Paint & Oil Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio. 

Rice, Wilbur L., U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Company, ‘Providence, R. I 

Richards, A. P., American Can Company, 
Detroit. 

Ridenour, H. E., Edwin C. Ecclestone, De- 
troit, 

Ridgway, Van F., Ridgway-Quest Company, 
Chicago. 

Rinshed, Fred W., Rinshed-Mason Company, 
Detroit. 

Ritchie, William, Staniard Ultramarine Com- 
pany, Huntington, W. Va. 

Robbins, Clarence, A. Robbins Varnish Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 

Roberts. W. B., Aluminum Company of Amer- 


ica, Pitteburgh. 


Robertson, D. W., Titanium Pigment Com- 
pany, New York. 

Robertson, W. J., Heller & Merz Company, 
New York. 

Robinette, R. B., Tropical Paint Company, 
Cleveland. 

Robinson, F. W., Pratt & Lambert, inc., 
3uffalo. 

Robinson, W. F., Frazer Paint Company, De- 
troit. 

fRockelman, E. J., Western Rosin & Turpen- 


tine Company, Detroit. 

Rockwell, Fletcher, W., National Lead Com- 
pany, New York. 

Rockwood, W. D., Howe & French, Inc., Bos- 
ton. 

Roettker, B. H., B. H. Roettker Company, 


Cincinnati, 
Rogers, R. 
burgh. 
Roh, C. J., M 
ark, N. J. 
Roosevelt, R. M., Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 
New York. 
Rosen, M. A., Mantrose Corporation, Brooklyn. 
Rowe, H., National Lead Company, New York. 


E., James B. Sipe & Co., Pitts- 


Murphy Varnish Company, New- 


Rowland, H. A., Elliott Varnish Company, 

Riverside, Tl. 

Rupprecht, Louis, Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Com- 

pany, New York. 

Rutherford, J. J., Bradshaw-Praeger & Co., 
Chicago. 

Ryan, H. Ransom, Scarfe Company, Ltd., 


Brantford, Ont. 
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S 


Sampson, IF. J., Sampson Paint & Color Com- 


pany, Richmond. 

Sampson, H. G., W. J. Hough Company, Chi- 
cago, 

Sanders, Stewart, Sanders Brothers Company, 
Richmond. 


Sanders, 
Chicago. 
Sanderson, John M., Larkin Company, Buffalo, 
Sauls, J. S., Fraser Paint Company, Detroit. 
Schaefer, W. M. Schaefer Company, Louisville. 
Schick, Frank J., General Printing Corporation, 


W. A., Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Schinke, Carl H., Bisbee Linseed Company, 
Chicago, 

or A. B., Simmons Company, Elizabeth, 
Schneider, G. W Foy Paint Company, Cin- 
cinnati 

Schoales, W. W., E. Harris Company, Ltd., 


Toronto 
Schoptaugh, M. E., 
Schreiber, H. E., 

Chicago. 


Ind 
Chemical 


Princeton, 


Gragselli Company, 


Schreiber, Peter, Stedman Paint Company, 
Detroit. 

Schriner, C. F., National Steel Barrel Com- 
pany, Cleveland 

Schroeder, E. A., Schroeder Paint & Glass 
Company, Detroit. 

Schroeder, F. W., Schroeder Paint & Glass 
Company, Detroit. 

Schroeder, J. G., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Chi- 


cago 
Schulte, J. W., 
Minneapolis. 
Schuppner, R. I., 


Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 


Wheeling Corrugating Com- 


pany, Wheeling, W. Va 
Schwarz, J. E., General Industrial Alcohol 
Company, New Orleans. 


Schwarz, W. O., Patek Brothers, Inc., 
kee. 

Scott, S. G., 
Chicago. 
Seaman, Harry T. 
Rochester, N. Y 

F., National 


Milwau- 


Williams Sealing Corporation, 


» Eastman Kodak Company, 


Search, W. Lead Company, De- 
troit. 

Seidlitz, C. N., Seidlitz Paint & Varnish Com- 
pany. Kansas City. 


Seitz, C. W., 
Milwaukee 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 


Shepard, W. C., Johnston Paint & Glass Com. 
pany, Detroit. 

Sidford, Henry G., National Lead Company, 
New York 


Sime, W. W., U. S. 
Park, Ill. 
Simpson, J. I., 

Toronto 
Sinclair, G. D., Harshaw, 
Company, Cleveland. 
Sinclair, M. J., Malcolm 
Oakville, Ont. 
Sinclair, W. D., 
Oakville, Ont. 
Sippi, C. J., Murphy Varnish 
ark, N. J. 


Color Card Company, Oak 


Flint Paint & Varnish, Ltd., 


Fuller & Goodwin 


Sinclair Company, 


Malcolm Sinclair Company, 


Company, New- 





Skelton, S. S., S. S. Skelton Company, Chicago. 
G. E., Rinshed-Mason Company, De- 
G. L., E. R. Smead Company, Cleve- 
Smith, Caspar, Smith Chemical & Color Com- 


pany, New York. 
Smith, Frank C., Carter White Lead Company, 
Chicago. 
Smith, George B., 


George B. Smith Chemical 


Works, Springfield, Il. 

Smith, Harry C., Lilly Brokerage Company, 
Memphis. 

Smith, Joseph, Simmons Metal Furniture Com- 


pany, Kenosha, Wis. 

Smith, H. W., Thompson, Weinman & Co., 
Carterville, Ga. 

Smith, Renshaw, jr., Wadsworth, Howland & 


Co., Boston. 
Smith, Werner G., Werner C. Smith Company, 
Cleveland. 
Solinsky, R. S&., 
Chicago. 
Somers, Andrew S., 
pany, New York 
Somers, Fred L., Fred L. Lavenburg Company, 
New York 


Sorenson, S. C., 


Continental Can Company, 


Fred L. Lavenburg Com- 


Archer-Daniels-Midland Com- 


pany, Minneapolis. 

Specht, Edward P., Oil, Paint and Drug Re- 
porter, New York. 

Speh, C. F., Pine Institute of America, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

Stamm, Dr. R., Kuttroff, Pickhardt & Co., 
New York. 

Stanton, Arthur H., Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany. Chicago. 

Stark, J. W., J. W. Stark Company, Detroit. 

Stead, John, Binney & Smith Company, New 
York. 

Steadley, F. J., Fisher Wall Paper Company, 
Detroit. 


Stedman, L. G., 
Detroit. 
Steegar, E. A., 
Detroit 
Stewart, Henry C., Westmoreland 
Color Company, Philadelphia. 
Stodder. C. K., Savogran Company, 
Sto'k, William C., American Can 
Pittsburgh. 


Stedman Paint Company, 


Federal Products Company, 


Chemical & 


Boston. 
Company, 


Stott, W. T., Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 
New York 

Stuckrath, Louis C., Pittsburgh. 

Sulzberger, Frank L., Enterprise Paint Manu- 


facturing Company, Chicago. 


Swales, H. A., Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Tate, Bruce S., T. C. Esser Company, Mil 
waukee. 

Taylor, Thomas J., Taylor-Lowenstein & Co., 
Mobile. 

Taylor, William H., National Lead & Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

Thayer, Philip H., Burton Brush Company, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Theurer, F. L., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 


pany, Milwaukee. 
Thomas, Spencer S., Western Rosin & Turpen- 
tine Company, Detroit. 
Thompson, C. T., Thompson-Hayward Chemi- 
cal Company, Kansas City. 
Thompson, J. W., Pressed Steel 
pany, Chicago. 

Thompson, W. O., Grasselli Chemical Company, 
New -York. 
Throm, C. H., Buf- 

falo. 

Tierney, Joseph D., National 
Buenos Aires 
Tilgner, Charles 
ing Company, 
Tillinghast, P. P., 


Tank Com- 


Rolls Chemical Company, 


Lead Company, 






, Olsen & Tilgner Manufactur- 
Chicago. 
New Jersey Zinc Sales Com- 


pany, Cleveland. 

Tobey, D. M.. Anaconda Lead Products Com- 
pany, New York. 

Tomlinson, G. H., Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Company, New York. 

Tracey, J. D., Davis Paint Company, Cleve- 


land. 
Trask, 
Chicago. 


Arthur C., Arthur C. Trask Company, 


Traylor, Frank A., Minehart-Traylor Com- 
pany, Denver. : p 
Trigg, Ernest T., John Lucas & Co., Phila- 
delphia. y Y 
Trimmer, M. R., American Cyanamid Com- 
pany, Westfield, N. J. : 
Truxel, F. L., American Can Company, Cleve- 
land. 
Tubbs, G. L., Pontiac Paint Manufacturing 
Company, Pontiac, Mich. 


Tunison, B. R., American Solvents & Chemical 
Company, New York. 
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Oil PuintBruy Reporter 
The Market Authority Since 1871 


For All Manufacturing Consumers of 
Chemicals, Oils, Drugs and 
Related Materials 


It is read by Executives and department heads and 
its Market Reports and News Articles are intimately 
followed every week. It is without a peer as an 
advertising medium producing direct returns. 








The Proven Medium Published by 
for offering Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, 

Raw. Materials Incorporated 

Equipment 12 Gold Street, New York 

Containers, etc. 
to merchandisers and Half-page Rate:— 
manufacturing _ NE ees eae - per issue 

2 rr | Re ae ea te he a nae eae ia = = 
consumers. * 
$10 per issue 
eo tas Read 
This is a 2-Inch Space Consulted 


and Relied on 


by Live Buyers 





Wherever Paint and Varnish 
Materials, Chemicals, Dyestuffs, 






Four-Inch Rate:— 


OR ns hdd kaaes $17 per issue Drugs, Oils, Naval Stores, and 
— 2  rinesedweed SCO Fertilizer Materials are used or 
-—  stewevetens sold, the Oil, Paint and Drug 


Reporter is the authoritative 
market guide and is read every 
week. 


nis 18 a 4-Inch Space —_.__...-! 


Six-Inch Rate:— Quarter Page Rate:— 
13 weeks........... $20 per issue ae ee $31 per issue 
I sre ek eae is. °° * BE IF agree eiee 29 “ _ 
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_____ This is a Quarter Page 









IN CHEMICALS, DYESTUFFS, 





Turner, G. D., 


Tweedy, A. J., 
cisco. 


Truscon Laboratories, Detroit. 
Tweedy Company, San Fran- 


U 


Ditzler Color Company, Detroit. 


V 


togers-Pyatt Shellac Com- 


Utley, W. T., 


Van Allen, L. R., 
pany, Chicago. 
Van Ness, H, T. 
apolis. 

Verry, George, H. 


Van Ness Company, Indian- 


Kohnstamm & Co., Chicago. 


VonggrLehr, Fred, Heller & Merz Company, 
New York. 

Voss, A. F., American Paint Journal Com- 
pany, St. Louis. 


W 


Walden, C. F., Patterson, Boardman & Knapp, 


New York. 

Walker, Randall O., Thibaut & Walker Com- 
pany, Long Isiand City. 

Wallace, James R., Terminal Sales Corpora- 
tion, Detroit. 

Walton, John F., jr., Aluminum Company of 


America, Pittsburgh. 
Ware, E. €&., Sherwin-Williams 
Cleveland. 


Company, 


Warlick, J., Pontiac Varnish Company, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. 
Warren, V. P., Warren Company, Atlanta. 


Watson, George E., George E. Watson Com- 
pany, Chicago. 

Watson, J. D., Standard Plate Glass Company, 
Pittsburgh. 

Watt, A. G., A. G. Watt Company, Cleveland, 

Weaver, E. W., Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., 
St. Louis. 

Webb, C. A., H. B. Young & Co., 
Webber, Robert I, Evans-Wa‘lower 
pany, New York. 

Webber, W. V., Evans-Wallower Lead 
pany, Cleveland. 
Webster, Frank K., 
Inc., Atlanta. 


Baltimore 
Lead Com- 


Com- 
Webster 


Paint Stores, 


Weed, Clarence R., Seibert Varnish Company, 
Detroit. 

Weed, Fred G., Rinshed-Mason Company, De- 
troit. 


Weining, G. A., Clark Paint, Oil & Glass Com- 
pany, Rochester, N. Y. 

Weinman, Andrew, Thompson-Weinman & Co., 
Cartersville, Ga. 

Weisner, J. E., 
pany, Wooster, 
Weitzel, W. D., 
Detroit. 

Welter, J. N., Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Chicago. 
Wessels, R. S., Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, Detroit. 

West, H. T., H. T. West Company, 
Weyand, Roland P., Jones-Dabney 
Louisville. 

Whalen, P. F., jr., 
Company, Toledo, 


Bauer Manufacturing Com- 
Ohio. 


Eagle-Picher Lead Company, 





30ston. 
Company, 


Buckeye Paint & Varnish 
Ohio. 


Wharry, G. A., G. A. Wharry ‘& Co., New 
York. 

Wheeler, J. B. C., Henry Wheeler & Son, 
Pittsburgh 

Whetstone, C. F., National Lead Company, 


Detroit. 
Whitney, R. W., Hinde & Dauch Paper Com- 
pany, Sandusky, Ohio. 
Whittman, Frank F., John Lucas & Co., Phil- 
ade!phia. 


Whittemore, L. G., L. G. Whittemore, Inc., 
Atlantic, Mass. 
Wiesel, J. B., Hercules Powder Company, 
Wilmington, Del. 


Wilkinson, H. P., Sharples Specialty Company, 
Detroit. 


Wilkinson, Horatio L., Debevoise Company, 
Brooklyn. 
Williams, ©. K., C. K. Williams Company, 


Easton, Pa . 

Williams, O. L., Williams Sea!ing Corporation, 
Decatur, Ill. 

Williams, M. R, C K Williams & Co., Easton 
Pa. . 

Wilson, E. F., E. H. Haines, Chicago. 

Wise, S. D., Arco Company, Cleveland. 

Wise, W. B., Sherwin-Williams Company, New 
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: 


Yarnall 


Z 


Zebornick, F. C., Grasselli Chemical Company, 
Detroit. 


Yarnall, David G., 
Philadelphia. 


Paint Company, 


Zeiss, Roger, Eagle-Picher Lead Company, De- 
troit. 

Zerby, Ralph M., R. M. Zerby Company, De- 
troit. 

Zerby, Warren, R. M. Zerby Company, De- 
troit. 


Zimmerman, E. E., BE .E. Zimmerman Com- 


pany, Pittsburgh. 


Ladies Attending 
A 


AhlIman, Mrs. L. F., Cleveland. 








Anderson, Mrs. J. R., New York. 
Arnstein, Mrs. Moritz, New York. 
Ayers, Mrs. L. K., East St. Louis, Ill, 


B 


Babcock, Mrs. Stephen, Providence, R. I. 
Baker, Mrs. T. P., Indianapolis. 
Ballester, Mrs. A. C., Chicago. 
Bate, Mrs. W. B., Toronto. 
Bates, Mrs. C. V., Collinsville, Il. 
Beale, Mrs. Leonard T., Philadelphia. 
Bennett, Mrs. J. C., Chicago. 
Bennett, Mrs. S. A., Chicago. 
Rergeron, Mrs. , Detroit. 
Beschorman, Mrs. C. W., New York. 
Birch, Mrs. William R., Buffalo. 
Black, Mrs. C. H., New York. 
Black, Mrs. R. M., Decatur, II]. 
Booker, Mrs. 8S. E., Louisville. 
Booth, Mrs. Edwin, Detroit. 
Tioutell, Mrs. ‘H. S., Detroit. 
soydell, Mrs. John F., Detroit. 
Breinig, Mrs. G. M., Kansas City. 
Breves, Mrs. Tu. W., Cleveland. 
Breyer, Mrs. Frank G., Newport, Del. 
Brooke, Mrs. Fred L., Chicago. 
Brown, Miss Edna, New York 
Byrnes, Mrs. James W., New York. 
Vanco, Los Angeles 


Bucker, Mrs. 


Campbell. Mrs. C. A., Detroit. 
Cannon, Mrs. B. B., Detroit. 
Carnegie, Mrs. W. R., Detroit. 
Case, Mrs. F. O., East Chicago, 
Caspar, Mrs. C. J., Pittsburgh. 
Catheart, Mrs. P., St. Louis. 
Childs, Mrs. Sam D., Minneapolis. 
Clancy. Mrs. R. L., Savannah. 

Clark, Mrs. Cummings C., St. Louis. 
Clemens, Mrs. R. J., Des Moines, lowa. 
Cobb, Mrs. C. M., Boston. 
Colcord, Mrs. H. F., Brooklyn. 
Collinson, Mrs. Lyle, Detroit. 
Collinson, Mrs. Verner, Detroit. 
Coon, Mrs. J, H., Baltimore. 
Currier, Miss Hansen, Sioux City, 


D 


Dail, Mrs. W. A., Cincinnati. 
Darby, Mrs. Charles A., jr., Boston. 
Daum, Mrs. Adam E., Pittsburgh. 
Davies, Mrs. E. G., Easton, Pa. 
Dedenback, Mrs. H., Detroit. 
Delscamp, Mrs. H. C., Dayton, Ohio 
Ribble, Mrs. F. T., Detroit. 
Doering. Mrs. H. G. Detroit. 

Dove, Mrs. Arthur M., Detroit. 
DuRey, Mrs. L. E., Detroit. 
Punning. Mrs. Stanley C., New York 
Durfee. Mrs. Lee, Detroit. 

Dyer, Mrs. E. H., San Francisco 


E 












Ind. 





Iowa. 





Wooster, Ohio. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Detroit. 


G 


Cleveland. 
Washington. 
Indianapolis. 

Cleveland. 
Pontiac, Mich. 


Foss, Mrs. ©. P., 
Fowler, Mrs. R. J., 
French, Mrs, C. B 


Gardner, Mrs. Guy §8., 
Gardner, Mrs. H. A., 
Gerke, Mrs. H. W., 
Gibson, Mrs. H. O., 
Gidley, Mrs. H. &., 
Gilbert, Mrs. L. O., Detroit. 

Goldberg, Mrs. Garrett M., San Francisco, 
Gradolph, Mrs. W. F., Toledo, Ohio. 
Graves, Mrs. A. D., Buffalo. 

Giaves, Mrs. ‘H. B., Buffalo. 

Green, Mrs. Gertrude, Detroit. 

Green, Mrs. Howard, Cleveland. 
Grundman, Mrs. F. W., Pontiac, Mich. 


H 


Cranford, N. J. 
York. 
Chicago. 
Louisville. 
Chicago. 

Detroit. 

jr., Wooster, Ohio. 


Haertel, Mrs. M. H., 
Hagar, Mrs. I. D., New 
Hall, Mrs. Beverly F., 
Hancock, Mrs. E. H., 
Haines, Mrs, E. H., 
Hanes, Mrs. W. E 
Harris, Mrs. J. E 





Harris, Mrs. W. H., Ogden, Utah. 
Harth, Miss Agnes, St. Louis. 
Harth, Mrs. P. E., St. Louis 
Haugan, Miss A. J., New York. 


Hayt, Mrs. W. H., Chicago. 

Heckel, Mrs. George B., Philadelphia. 
Heckel, Mrs. George B., jr., Philadelphia 
Hendrickson, Mrs. ‘Hendrick E., ‘New York. 


Henniges, Mrs. J. C., St. Louis. 
Hettrick, Mrs. W. J., Chicago. 
Hill, Mrs. Henry H., Boston 
Hill, Mrs. J. ‘H., Pontiac, Mich. 


Hinz, Mrs. J. H., Cleveland. 
Hoefle, Mrs. E., Brooklyn. 
Holkesvig, Mrs. C. A., Cleveland, 
Holmes, Mrs. E, F., Cleveland. 





Holtz, Mrs. EF. R., Detroit. 
Holtz, Mrs. F. J Detroit 
Hough, Mrs. W. J., Chicago. 
Howard, Mrs. Otis McG., Chicago. 
Howell, Mrs. E. R., Detroit. 
Howe, Miss Karla, Chicago. 


Hummitch, Mrs. Ernest, Detroit 


Hunter, Mrs. V. H., New York. 
Hutchins, Mrs. C. H., Pontiac, Mich. 
Hutchins, Mrs. C. Sanborn, Pontiac, Mich 


J 


Jamieson, Mrs. E. W., Detroit. 
Jarden, Mrs. W. H., jr., Philadelphia. 
Johnson, Mrs. Earl A., Detroit 
Johnson, Mrs. H. G., Middlefield, Ohio. 
Johnson, Mrs. Immanuel, Detroit. 
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L. E.. Chicago 

M., Chicago. 

Samuel, Bound Brook, N. J. 
George W., New York. 
Pontiac, Mich 
Dayton, Ohio. 





Kelly, 
Keve, 
Klein, 
Knapp, Mrs. 
Kneale, Earle C., 
Kohr, Mrs. D. A., 








Kuhn, Mrs. H. J., Houston, Texas. 
Lanz, Mrs. Edward, Detroit. 


Lee, Mrs. I. 'H., Pontiac, Mich. 
Lehman, Mrs. B. G., Faltimore. 
Leslie, Mrs. Robert, Cincinnati. 
Lewis, Mrs. Edw. J., Chicago. 
Lindsay, Mrs. 'R. W., Buffalo. 
Litter, Mrs. David H., New York. 
Lynch, Mrs. A. J., Los Angeles. 


M 


McCrudden, Mrs. D. J., 
McFarland, Mrs. W. R., Denver. 
MacGregor, Mrs. J. R., Chicago, 
McKay, Mrs. R. S., Columbus, Ohio. 
Martin, Mrs. Wells, Chicago. 
Martin, Mrs. Z. G., Chicago 

Mason, Mrs. Herbert W., Detroit. 
May, Mrs. H. G., Detroit 

Detroit. 


Philade!lphia. 
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R., Cleveland. 


P 


Mrs. A. R., Cleveland. 
Mrs. A. L., Montreal. 
» Mrs. E. D., New York. 
Penberthy, Mrs. F. J., Toronto. 
Phelan, Mrs, L. E., Detroit. 
Phillips, Mrs. E, S., New York. 
Pickman, Mrs. A. J., Detroit. 
Pilgrim, Mrs. Fred J., Detroit. 
Pine, Mrs. John H., Chicago. 


Osterland, Mrs. G. 


Parrett 








Plumb, Mrs. R, A., Detroit. 
Pringle, Mrs. W. L., Detroit. 
Pulfer, Mrs. R. A., Detroit. 
Reardon, Mrs. J.. V., St. Louis, 
Reid, Mrs. C. D., Detroit. 
Requ Mrs. John L., Chicago. 
Richards, Mrs. A. P., Detroit. 


Ridgway, Mrs. V. F., Chicago. 
Rinshed, Mrs. Fred W., Detroit. 
tobbins, Mrs. Cyrence, Ss. Louis. 
Robinette, Mrs. #&. D., Cleveland. 
Rockelman, Mrs. Edw. J., Detroit. 
Rockwell, Mrs New York. 
Roh, Mrs, ¢. J 
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Fletcher W., 
Newark, N. J. 


Roosevelt, Mrs, R. M., New York. 
Sanderson, Mrs. John M., Buffalo. 


Sauls, Mrs. J. S., Detroit. 
Schneider, Mrs. G. W., Cincinnati. 
Schreiber, Mrs. H. E., Chicago. 
Schreiber, Mrs, Peter, Detroit. 
Schriner, Mrs. C. F., Cleveland, 
Schroeder, Mrs. E. A., Detrotz. 
Schroeder, Mrs. F. W Detroit. 
Schroeder, Mrs. J. C., Chicago. 
Schulte, Mrs. J. H., Minneapolis 
Schwarz, Mrs. W, O., Milwaukee. 
Search, Mrs. W. F., Detroit. 


Sidford, Mrs. Henry G., New York. 
Sime, Mrs. W. W., Oak Park, Il. 
Slack, Mrs. G. Edward G., Detroit. 
Smith, Mrs. Renshaw, jr., Boston 


Somers, Mrs. Fred L., 
Steadley, Mrs. F. J., 
Stedman, Mrs. L. G., 
Steegar, Mrs. E. A., 
Stodder, Mrs. C. K., 


New York. 
Detroit 

Detroit. 
Detroit. 
Boston. 


Stuckrath, Mrs. Louis C., Pittsburgh. 
Swales, Mrs. H. A., Chicago. 
Thomas, Mrs. Spencer S., Detroit. 


Thompson, Mrs. William O., New York. 
Throm, Mrs. C. H., Buffalo. 

Truxal, Mrs. F. I., Cleveland. 

Tubbs, Mrs. G. L., Pontiac, Mich. 
Turner, Mrs. G. L., Detroit, Mich. 


U 


Detroit. 


V 


Van Allen, Mrs. L. R., Chicago. 
Van Ness, Mrs. H, T., Incianapolis. 
VonderLehr, Mrs. Fred, “ew York. 
Voss, Mrs. A. F., St. Louis. 


Voss, $ 


Miss Claire C., St. Louis. 


W 


Walden, Mrs. C. F., New York. 
Warlick, Mrs. J., Pontiac, Mich. 
Warren, Mrs. V. P., Atlanta. 

Watson, Mrs. G. E., Chicago. 

Weed, Mrs. Clarence R., Detroit. 
Weed, Mrs. Fred G., Detroit. 
Weining, Mrs. G. A., Rochester, N. Y. 
Weitzel, Mrs. W. D., Detroit. 

Welter, Mrs. J. N., Chicago. 

Wessels, Mrs. R. S., Detroit. 





Utley, Mre. W. T., 




















York. Miller, Mrs, J. A., wr. . , 
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pany, Pontiac. E Moser, Mrs. George, Detroit. Wise, Mrs. W. B., New_York. 
Wood, John G., Boydell Brothers Company, F Murphy, Mrs. Edward D., New York. Wishnick, Mrs. Robert, New York. 
Detroit. Murray, Mrs. David, Brighton, Mass. Wohlgemuth, Mrs. Henry, Pontiac, Mich. 
Wood, J. H., Standard Varnish Works, Chi-' Faloon, Mrs. D. B., New York. Woods, Mrs. F. Z., Chicago. 
cago Fancher, Mrs. N., Detroit i N Woodward, Mrs. A. M., Detroit. 
Woodlock, H. J., Schroeder Paint & Glass Felton, Mrs. Horace * 2 oor 
Company, Detroit. Felton, Mrs. J. Sibley. Philadelphia. en - ard > , 
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Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Industry 
Has Busy Convention Week 


(Continued from page 3) 


the wide expansion of the chain-store idea and 
indicated his belief that the distribution of paint 
and varnish by this method would be a develop- 
ment. While the growth of this method had been 
tremendous in the past five years, Prof. Palmer de- 
clared that still further growth might be expected 
in the coming four or five years. 

A highly inspiring address on “The Promised 
Land,” by Wallace F. Bennett, Salt Lake City, 
later elected a vice-president of the National 
Paint, Oil and Varnish Association, was enthusias- 
tically received. He outlined a picture of the 
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pioneers in his section of the West, comparing 
their hardships with the struggles of the paint 
and varnish industry in its final successful efforts 
to upbuild business. 

“Better Business Through Better Trade Associa- 
tions,” offered by Dr. Hugh P. Baker, manager of 
the trade association department of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, contained many 
constructive ideas. 

The, three new leaders in the industry’s asso- 
ciation activities enter upon their year’s work 
under most auspicious conditions. Charles J. 
Caspar, for Many years prominent in the sales 
department of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Com- 
pany, was the choice of the National Paint, Oil 
and Varnish Association for its president. The 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation elected one of the younger executives in 





the industry for its standard-bearer, Elliot Schuy- 
ler Phillips, president of the Devoe & Raynolds 
Company, New York. Paul D. Buckminster, su- 
perintendent for the Martin Varnish Company’ of 
Chicago, was made president of the Federation of 
Paint and Varnish Production Clubs. 

The notable week of entertainment reached a 
climax in the brilliant banquet which was held 
in the grand ballroom of the hotel Friday evening. 
Marshall Dill, San Francisco, presided as toast- 
master. Edgar Guest, the widely known poet of 
Detroit, and C. F. Kettering, president of the Gen- 
eral Motors Research Corporation, kept the keen 
attention of the audience, as they delivered the 
principal addresses of the evening. 

“One of the great conventions in the history 
of the industry” was the final conclusion, widely 
expressed as the visitors departed for their homes. 
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The Home of 
Barreled Sunlight 


in Providence 


Where this product was first manufactured over twenty-five years ago. 
Since that time Barreled Sunlight has come to be recognized as the 
standard for interior painting in thousands of industrial plants, as well as 
hotels, office buildings, schools, homes, etc. 


The exclusive Rice Process of manufacture makes possible the guaran- 
tee that Barreled Sunlight will remain white longest. Its smooth, white, 
lustrous, washable finish makes it ideal for all interior painting, whether 
for industrial plant or fine interior. 


And our new exterior product, OUTSIDE BARRELED SUNLIGHT 
is in every way a worthy companion of that from which it takes its 
name. It is intensely white, has remarkable “hiding power”, and flows 
freely and evenly, making it economical to use. Durable and even-wear- 
ing, it is always in good condition when repainting ultimately becomes 
necessary. 


MANUFACTURERS 


U. S. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
1A Dudley Street, Providence, R. I. 


Branches 


420 Lexington Avenue, New York City 
659 Washington Blvd., Chicago 156 Eddy Street, San Francisco 


Distributors in all principal cities—Retailed by over 7000 dealers 


Barreled Sunlight 
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